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For a Small Town in Poland, A Tidal Wave of Freedom 


SOLIDARITY: IHEIlVIPACr %p 

: : — ^ ~..; ; — : • cenlh 

The International Herald Tribune today begins a two-part 
■series examining the injxict of Poteid's Solidarity mew?- 
roenton a single, smafl conwwrety. Today ' s installment 
-describes the. rapid expansion of ; the iriovernatt in Pi- 
aseezno, a town of about 20,000 just outride Warsaw. 


By Jonathan Kandell 

IntsmatioKa} Herald T ribune 

. PIASECZNO, Poland. — - A year after thc Scdidar- 
ity trade union began in tins fanning and inrittetrtaj 
community about 20 IriJometets south of 'Warsaw, 
-what surprises its leaders and sympathizers most is 
the ease with which their movement took hold and 
expanded- ;■ V - 

“Nobody had prepared for it, 'there was no clan- 
destine organizing in -the months and weeks before 
it started, nothing Ekethat at aB,” said Anatol-Loc^- 
■zo, 5 1, a patent lawyer at a local electronics factory, 
who asserts that his post as vice chairman rtf -the 
town’s Solidarity chapter is the first and only politi- 
cal activity af his hfe. “Bat as soonas Gdansk hap- 
pened, it was as. if everybody, had secretly been 
waiting for socoKthingHke. that/* .. _ 

.: Piasecaho, V town erf about 20,000 Inhabitants, 
was not in a state of effervescence at the tube die 
dissident movement of Lech Walesa and Ids ahip - 
yard workers surfaced in Gdansk last smmner.Yet 
only a day after the Communist authorities and Mr. 
Walesa’s group signed the Gdansk agreements of 
Aug. 31 to open the possibility of a free trade union 
movement, it was as if a flash tidal wave had strode 
this community. 

.» The waters tumbled out of "the factories, irmndat- 
ing almost every enterprise, every institution, every 


activity of die town, reaching flood levels far above 
the stated aims of Solidarity’s natinnat leadersh i p 
Up in Gdansk, Mr. Walesa told his followers re- 
ly that they were standing at a crossroads: 
‘'Should we be a. 'typical trade. union which puts 
forward demands or should we, as Poles- and as 
citizens, undertake the attempt to go forward in a 
major different direction.” . 

- But in Piaseczno that crossroads was breached 
months ago. The Solidarity mov ement here has ex- 
ploded far beyond the bounds of a typical trad?*. 
union.' 

While at .a national levels the tug-of-war between 
[ Solidarity and the. Communist Party is still being 
played out, in Piaseczno and probably numerous 
other communities the balance of power has dearly 
shifted into the hands of Solidarity members. 

There are no party hard-liners here wining to 
echo their national leadership and publicly accuse 
the dissident movement of being -infested with 
“anti-SoriaEst dements.” It is difficult to find a 
local Communist official who will openly offer even 
tepid criticism of Solidarity. 

Virtual Veto for Workers 

In the factories, Solidarity members exercise a 
virtual veto over managerial appointments and de- 
cisions, and have put into practice a rough version 
of the workers’ management concept that Mr. 
Walesa, is still trying to get_the national leader s hip 
of the Communist Party to concede. Outside the 
factories. Solidarity members sit on the town coun- 
cil, participate in committees dealing with the food 
and hrmsing crises, and distribute newsletters with 
a vision far different- than the one put forth by the 
party publications and state radio and television. 

“The impact of Solidarity, whether as individual 
members or as an organization, is felt everywhere 
— the whole environment here has ch anged ” said 
Jerzy Lcanadri, a loyal Communist, speaking from 
Ins triple vantage point of party official, town coun- 


cil member, and deputy director of Piaseczno’s larg- 
est enterprise, the Polkolor video tube factory. 

One of the conummity’s five Catholic priests, a 
Father Krolak, suggested that the Solidarity move- 
ment had emerged as “the only organization to rep- 
resent workers, fanners, ordinary people before the 
party and gove rnment, ” a role which he said the 
local church had tried less successfully to filL “If 
Solidarity did not exist, the burden would have fall- 
en entirely on the church,’' be added. “So, yes, I 
support it, I meet with its people, I openly cooper- 
ate. 

Again and Again, Solidarity members emphasize 
that there are no local chieftains who hold personal 
sway over the movement, that there are no people 
whose absence would cause the movement to col- 
It is perhaps revealing that the individuals 
> played a leading role in Solidarity’s beginnings 
in Piaseczno, at the Polk ol or video tube factory, did 
not go on to take charge of the movement, and 
today remain virtually anonymous even in their 
own small town. 

. There is, for example, the case of Bohdan Nalep- 
inski, 26, a lanky blue-collar worker with a walrus 
moustache, who was one of the founders of Solidar- 
ity at Pofleolor and yet has no ranking post in the 
movement now. 

For five years, Mr. Nalepinski worked on the as- 
sembly line, and then was transferred to the section 
responsible for the supply of spare parts. Although 
not a Communist, he was a leader of the youth 
group sponsored by the party. And in this capacity, 
he took part in an assembly of factory representa- 
tives — official trade unionists, managers, section 
leaders and party stalwarts — convoked by PoDco- 
lor’s Communist Party first secretary last Sept. 1 to 
discuss the- possibility of establishing a free trade 
union chapter at the factory in keeping with the 
government’s historic accord with Lech Walesa the 
daybefore. 

. The first secretary delivered a short, hard-line 


speech in which he concluded that there was no 
need or widespread desire for a free trade union at 
Polkolor. The assembly sat in silence, aware that 
the man was conveying a message from the party 
hierarchy in Warsaw that despite any agreements 
signed with Mr. Walesa and his Gdansk dissidents 
the Communist leadership was not about to open 
the floodgates of reform around the country. 

A Chapter Is Organized 

Suddenly a young man, whom Mr. Nalepinski 
had always considered an ambitious, faithful Com- 
munist, sprung to his feet to challenge the first sec- 
retary and demand an open discussion. He was 
quickly 
eL 


ly called out of order and warned to keep qui- 


“I was stunned,” Mr. Nalepinski recalled. “Here 
was the last guy in the world 1 would have expected 


I jumped up and 
They shut me up 


to speak out against the 
started protesting on his 
also.” 

After the assembly was dissolved, Mr. Ns 
and the young party dissident met and decided to 
gather a list of signatures calling for an independ- 
ent trade union chapter at the factory. Two days 
later, on Sept. 3, they took their list to the deputy 
director of the plant, who was a ranking party offi- 
cial and member of the Sejm (parliament). He de- 
nounced them as troublemakers and threw than 
out of his office. 

But only a week later, following a series of small 
work stoppages at the factory in demand for salary 
increases, the deputy director called back Mr. 
Nalepinski and his mend. By this time, their list 
included more than 1,500 signatures, out of the 
5,300 employees. 

“He was obviously scared that something he 
could not understand was happening, and he apolo- 
gized to us, and promised not to oppose a free trade 
union.” Bohdan Nalepinski said. **We really did not 
(Continued on Page 4, Col 5) 


Vmerican Who Spied for Russia 



By Robert Lindsey 

*" • Few York Times Service 

SEATTLE — ■ ' Christopha- J. 
Joyce, an American who spied for 
Soviet Union and then escaped 
from prison, was arrested near 
here after a 19-month international 
manhunt. ' ... 

Investigators said Saturday ^that 
he might have -committed up to 16 
bank robberies in Terxat months. 
A tip led FBI agents to examine 
photogra 

c amer a s 

' in the Pacific ftorthwesL and ’tfeSy 
derided that the heavily dagliaed 
robber was probably toe escaped 
spy. 

Mr. Boyce, 28, was arreted Fri- 
day night in jogging dothes after 
'buying a hamburger in Peat Ange- 
les on the Olympic Peninsula 80 
miles northwest: of Seattle. The 
U.S. Marshals Service, which di- 
rected the investigation and arrest- 
. ed Mir. Boyce with the assistance 
of FBI agents and local sheriff’s 
deputies, said he had offered no re- 
sistance. 

“He said he was .surprised and 
made comments to toe effect: 


*How did you find me?. Who are 
you?’ ” said Howard Safir, the^cr- 
vice’s assistant director for opera- 
tiOBS. 

“We had staked out three differ- 
ent areas in three different states 
waiting for him to appea r ,” said 
LAnyHamariri^.whp has headed 
the search rfor Mr. Boyce since hc 
escaped . from, federal prison in 
Lompoc, Oiif^ on Jam 21, 1980.' 

• -.He was serving a 4ft-year sen- 
tence So t sluing information about 

whDe working as a-comnjuni- 
tationa do* foe TRW Systems 
Groupi, which makes such satellites 
for jhc ;C3A- A. boyhood friend, 
Andrew DanhonLee, 29, *ps sen- 
tenced-to life in prison for bis role 
inlhescheme. 

Path of 19 Months 

The" Marshals Service, which 
took over jurisdiction, for pursuing 
escaped federal prisoners from the 
FBI only a few weeks before the 
escape, said it received hundreds 
of tips and sent agents as far as to 
South Africa and Costa Rica in the 
search. 


tore say they believe 
that Mr. Boyce was Hvingin a rug- 
ged area of the Olympic Peninsula 
as well as in rural areas of Mon- 
tana and Idaho for at least eight 
months. They also bdieve he spent 
part of the last 19 months out of 
die country, athotigh Mr. Safir em- 
phasized that investigators found 
no evidence the Soviet Union or 
any other - foreign country had 
helpedhiin. 

Mr. Boyce was found to have 
ffifp tjfiefttwvn- .papers in several 
' frames, lflvestigative source^ 'said 
the break that led to his arrest was 
•a tip from someone who had met 
the fugitive in Washington and 
had learned his real identity. 

The marshals, skeptical at first, 
investigated and, after inspecting 
thousands of applications for driv- 
ers’ licenses in Washington found 
one far Anthony Edward Lester, a 
resident of Beaver, Wash., of 
jougfaly the same age. A photo- 
graph taken for the house strong- 
ly resembled Me. Boyce. 

The marshal compared exam- 
ples of the Lester handwriting with 
.. those of Mr. Boyce and became 
' convinced they were the same 



Polish Party Assails 
Solidarity Vote Plan 


Christopher J. Boyce 

man. Meanwhile, according to 
sources in the FBI, a tip was 
received linking Mr. Lester to a se- 
ries of unsolved bank holdups in 
the Northwest 

Photographs taken by automatic 
security cameras in several of the 
banks during the holdups showed 
an armed bandit, sometimes wear- 
(Conthmed on Page 2, CoL 6) . 


OPEC Discord Expected to Spur Price Cutting 


From Agency Diipatcha 

GENEVA — The faihire last 
week of the Organization of Petro- 
Ieum Exporting Countries .to 
jachkve a unified pricing and pro-' 
duction policy means the world- 
wide pemdann glut will persist, 
accompanied by further ptk&cat- 
ting and worsening strains in tiie 
cartel 

Market observers are wary in 
their assessments' of how con- 
sumers will be affected by the out-, 
come of the Geneva meeting. Ini- 
tial reaction was that gasoline orio- 
les in the United Stales would re- 
main the same or drop^ slightly but 
that other factors could continue 


to create different situations in 
other Don-Communist countries. 

Foe European nations, the oil 
price outlook depends on how 
their mrrfwia do against the dol- 
lax. Prices on world oil markets are 
denominated in dollars, so if the 
^ hilar • continues to gain strength, 
prices fm heating oil and ^as also 
go up in nondollar currencies. 

. Behdanazk Price 

OPEC observers said the five 
- days of negotiations proved once 
ag£m that Saudi - Arabia is in- 
disputably the first among equals 
in. OPEC VritaaHy every OPEC 
member was arrayed against the 


IringHnm but the Saudi Ar abians * 

resistance to a price increase of 
more than $2 & barrel prevailed. 

: The meeting .sought a ' single 
base, or benchmark, price on 
which each member might add 
premiums or offer discounts, de- 
pending on the quality of t heh oils 
and their proximity to markets. 
The Saudi Arabians now use a S32 
benchmark, while all other OPEC 
members use S36. 

Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
the Saudi oil minister, said his gov- 
ernment was prepared to raise its 
benchmark to 534, but the meeting 
broke up after an attempt to per- 


suade ShwVh Yamani to increase 
the Saudi price to $35. 

After the failure of the meeting. 
Sheikh Yamani said that 
Arabia, which accounts for nearly 
half erf all OPEC production, 
would cut its output in September 
by 10 percent to about 9.5 million 
bands daily as a “goodwill ges- 
ture.” OPEC hard-liners blame 
high levels of Saudi production for 
the current gluL 

On Friday, three-fourths of the 
members were said to be willing to 
accept Sheikh Yamani’s original 
offer to unify prices at $34 a barrel 

(Continued on Page 9, CoL I) 


By Brian Mooney 

Rogers 

WARSAW — The Polish Com- 
munist authorities sought on Sun- 
day to thwart plans by the Solidar- 
ity union to hold a referendum on 
a to Hismita: the manager of the 
huge Huta Katowice steel mill. 

Solidarity activists at the mill 
announced plans for the referen- 
dum at a rally there on Friday to 
protest against the ma n ager’s' re- 
fusal to reopen the union’s print- 
ing press. 

Solidarity' said 4,000 workers 
took part in the rally. Afterward, 
Solidarity said the union was 
drawing up ballot papers for the 
referendum to be held on Monday 
or Tuesday. 

Bui the Huta Katowice section 
erf the pro-government branch un- 
ion said only that 400 people 
turned up for the rally, ana it de- 
nounced the referendum as a pro- 
vocation and called for a boycott 

Union’s Statement 

The branch union, which was 
formed from the remnants of the 
former state-run trade unions after 
last year’s labor revolt accused 
Solidarity of trying to take ova 
Huta Katowice. 

The union's statement published 
by the official news agency PAP 
said Solidarity radicals had placed 
a wheelbarrow outside the man- 
agement offices. 

Premier Wqjciech Jaiuzelski 
said in a televised speech last week 
that the government would not al- 
low managers to be removed from 
their plants “in wheelbarrows.” 

The refusal of the plant mana- 
ger, Stanislaw Bednarczyk, to al- 
low the Huta Katowice bulletin to 
publish again on grounds that it 
was anti-state and anti- Soviet 
triggered the demands for his res- 
ignation. Solidarity said it also 
sought the manager’s dismissal be- 
cause of alleged failure by manage- 
ment to settle other grievances. 

The branch union statement 
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AWACS and Oil 

>Tbe price of U^S. xniHt 

• equipment. Including AWA i 
planes, ’that Saudi Arabia 
wants to buy has risen to S8^ 

hjffion, officials say. The in- 
crease, which is nearly $4 bil- 
lion more than the rough esti- 
mates, brings the price of the 
arms side closer to the 512 biT 
fiou the United States paid to 
import crude oil from Saudi 

Arabialast year. Page 2. 

Israel and Iran 

Israel secretly sold Iran 250 
re Tires for U«S.-bu2t F-4 
Lta-bombers in October to 
Inor in its war. with Iraq, 
Sources say, but, they added 
tiiat the Israelis delayed fur- 
ther arflftary deals with Iran at 
the request cf the United 
States, which was tty»& to 
' ihe release of its hostages. 
2 :; -. . 

Malaysia Stand 

in Kuala Lumpur, the new 
government lifi*™ by Prime 
Minister Mahathir bin 
Mohamad : is striking a vigor- 
ous new note in the foreign 
.policy of the ntm-Ctmmnmst 
nations Southeast Asia by 

• jyi ph pfgTTflff rt** watte that 
China remains a major threat, 
and urging the Untied States 
•to bear lhhtnmxnd: Page5. ? 


Haig Suggests Downed Libyan Jets 
Were Sent on a 'Targeted Mission’ 


FmaA&rtiyDnpaicftes 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. told 
tddevison interviewers in the Unit- 
ed States on Sunday that it 
appeared that the two Libyan 
planes shot down last week by 
ILS. Navy jets were on a “targeted 
mission.” 

“The circumstances would sug- 
gest the pilots were on a targeted 
mission. It was announced [on 

roprfr tarwf radio transmissions] 
that one aircraft had released a 
missile. I am not one who believes 
that kind of thing is ... not careful- 
ly managed,” Mr. Haig said. 

pentagon officials said excerpts 
of a transcript from intercepted ra- 
dio communications quoted the 
lead Libyan pitot as saymg, in Ara- 
bic. “I am preparing to fire,” and. 
anwment later, “r have fired.” 
The officials said the statements 
were, translated after the incident 
and were not known to the U.S. 
pilots at the time of the encounter. 
The Pentagon has said it would re- 
lease the transcript this week, 

U-S. Accused 

Meanwhile, Ethiopia and Libya 
' accused the. United States of plan- 
njng io kin revolutionary leaders 
aroimd'the world, and a senior Li- 
byan official urged that Arabs cut 
"off oil' supplies to the United 
States. 

Ini. . a comnumique issued in 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, at the end. 
of a visit by Libyan leader 
Moamer Qadhafi, the two' coun- 
tries said the downing of the Li- 
byan jets was an act erf internation- 
al terrorism. 

The communique said that a 
US. plot to assassinate CoL 
Qadhafi had been exposed recent- 
ly, and it used that to bade up a 
Hafr n that the United States was 

• Reagan counselor Edwin 
Meese 3d has won the nick- 
name ‘‘President Meese.” 
PageS., 

conspiring to kill revolutionary 
leaders. 

This was apparently an allusion 
to a repon in Newsweek magazine 
describing an alleged CIA Juan to 
overthrow CoL Qadhafi. The re- 
was denied by the White 
louse. 

Arab Battle 

In Beirut, Abdulgader G1 
Libyan diplomat, told the E M ^ 
languag e weekly Monday Morning 
that Arabs must unite to be sure 
their oil serves Arab interests, and 
he urged a joint action against the 
United States. 

But, whether Libya would 
impose a unilateral oS boycott on 
the United States, he implied that 
it would not, saying that Arab oil 
“cannot, be divided.* 


Mr. Ghoga said that because 
Washington was waging what he 
called an “aggressive anti-Arab 
policy,” the “interests and pres- 
ence of the U.S. in all the Arab 
world are in jeopardy.” But he said 
there would be no Libyan attacks 
on U.S. embassies around the 
world. 

Mr. Ghoga also said that Libya 
wanted the issue of territorial wa- 
ters, which underlay last week’s air 
battle, to be discussed at the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


port 

Horn 


Tripartite Defense Council 

BEIRUT (Reuters) — Libya, 
Ethiopia and Southern Yemen 
have agreed to establish a defense 
councfl to coordinate their military 
cooperation, according to a maga- 
zine report Sunday. 

The pro-Libyan weekly al- 
Moukif al-Arabi said this was de- 
cided at last week's summit in 
Aden of the leaders of the three 
countries, who signed a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation. 

Al-Moukif al-Arabi said repre- 
sentatives of the three pro- Soviet 
countries had decided on “military 
coordination in all fields to com- 
bat activity by imperialist, Zionist 
and reactionary circles. ” 

It said the three defense minis- 
ters would meet as a military coun- 
cil for the alliance. 



Moscow Warns 
Bloc Against 
Polish Policy 


said the overwhelming majority of 
the mill's 20,000 workers con- 
demned behavior of Solidarity 
leaders. “This /act proves that the 
leadership of Solidarity at the 
plant has isolated itself from the 
workers,” it said. 

A Solidarity official at Huta Ka- 
towice said about 17,500 workers 
there belonged to his union. 

Printers m the northern city of 
Olsztyn said Sunday that they 
were continuing a five-day-old 
strike by refusing to publish the lo- 
cal partv newspaper. 

The two-day national printers’ 
strike was called last week to pro- 
test against what the union called 
an anti-Solidarity offensive in the 
press and to demand uncensored 
access to the mass media. 

The Solidarity chief spokesman, 
Janusz Onyszlriewicz, speaking by 
telephone from Olsztyn, said he 
hoped there would be an initiative 
to end the printers’ strike there on 
Monday. 


By Richard Balmforth 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
has told its Eastern European al- 
lies that strict adherence to Krem- 
lin-style Communism and tight in- 
ternal control are required to pre- 
vent troubles like those of Poland. 

The message was contained in a 
report by the Politburo — the So- 
viet Communist Party’s inner Cab- 
inet — on a round of meetings in- 
volving President Leonid I. Bre- 
zhnev and seven foreign party 
leaders. The report in Soviet news- 
papers Sunday formally expressed 
approval of Mr. Brezhnev's talks 
and indicated that the Polish crisis 
had figured prominently in them. 

Mr. Brezhnev met the leaders of 
East Germany, Hungary, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgar- 
ia and Mongolia, as well as Polish 
party chief Stanislaw Kania, dur- 
ing the past month at his holiday 
retreat near Yalta. 

The report said Poland is con- 
fronted with “acute crisis phenom- 
ena” and the Polish troubles are 
t the advancement of So- 
re general. It said; “The 
practice of Socialist development 
once again convinces us how im- 
portant it is for a Communist par- 
ly to be strictly guided by Leninist 
norms of party life. 

“It [the party] must show con- 
cern for the strengthening of ties 
with the masses and the perfecting 
of Socialist democracy, pursue a 
realistic economic policy without 
incurring excessive debt with the 
capitalist states, educate working 
people in the spirit of internation- 
alism, show revolutionary vigi- 
lance and give a timely and reso- 
lute rebuff to anti-Socialist 
forces.” 

Closer Links 

The wording of the report indi- 
cates that Moscow feels Poland's 
problems could have been avoided 
if there had been closer links be- 
tween the party and Poles ^and if 
authorities had moved quickly 
against the Solidarity independent 
trade union — a movement unpar- 
alleled in Communist thought — 
in the days of its infancy. 

The Soviet leadership was also 
telling its client states that they 
should not run up a debt with the 


West like the S27 billion owed by 
Poland. After Mr. Brezhnev’s in- 
formal summit with Mr. Kania 
and Polish Premier Wojdech 
Jamzelskd on Aug. 14, the Kremlin 
announced it would postpone re- 
payment until 1986 erf more than 
54 billion in credits owed by Po- 
land. 

However, a carefully worded of- 
ficial report of the talks indicated 
that the Kremlin is withholding 
judgment on the political course 
taken by Lhe Polish leadership. The 
Politburo statement indicated that 
the Polish crisis and the current 
poor state of East-West relations 
had made Mr. Brezhnev’s Crimean 
talks this year more important 
than those of previous years. 

The Soviet leadership attacked 
Western slates, particularly the 
United Slates, for, it said, trying to 
bring pressure to bear on Socialist 
countries by height enin g interna- 
tional tension. It called for a per- 
manent constructive dialogue be- 
tween East and West, a reduction 
in the level of military confronta- 
tion and development of East- 
West relations on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. 


Czechs Assail Solidarity 

VIENNA (Reuters) — The 
Czech Communist Party newspa- 
per Rude Pravo said Sunday that 
Poland's Solidarity independent 
trade union is doing everything to 
aggravate the country’s political 
crisis and bring down the govern- 
ment 

The daily, quoted by the official 
news agency Ceteka, said that only 
hours after the end of the printers' 
strike in Poland last week. Solidar- 
ity threatened new moves to in- 
crease tension and sharpen politi- 
cal confrontation. 

Solidarity’s final objective was 
to discredit Communism’s power 
as a whole, and to replace it by 
another authority representing the 
interests or Solidarity's leaders and 
their dissident backers, the news- 
paper said. 

“They are doing everything to 
worsen lhe situation, thus prepar- 
ing the ground for an ’official’ 
statement that the government is 
incompetent and it is time for it to 
resign'’ Rude Pravo said. 


Polish Hijacker Charged 

BERLIN (AF) — A 25-year-old 
Warsaw man was charged Sunday 
with an “attack against air trans- 
port” in connection with the hi- 
jacking of a Polish airliner to a 
U.S. air base in West Berlin. 

Jerzy Dygas, who said he was a 
Solidarity messenger, was quoted 
by police as saying he forced the 
AN-24 airliner to the West on Sat- 
urday because he was dissatisfied 
with political and economic condi- 
tions at home. 

Mr. Dygas surrendered to U_S. 
military officials and freed the 
other 34 passengers and four crew 
members. Despite a request by 
Polish officials for his extradition, 
Mr. Dygas was handed over later 
Saturday to West German authori- 
ties for prosecution. 

In Warsaw, an official of Soli- 
darity in charge of the chapter’s 
publications and distribution, said 
ne had never heard of Mr. Dygas. 


Foreign Controllers 
Meet , Ask New Talks 


IMtodftaabMfflBond 

Sheikh Zaid Bin Sultan, president of the United Arab 
Emirates, embraced Libyan leader Moamer Qadhafi Sunday on 
his arrival from Ethiopia at Abu Dbabi International Airport 


From Agency Dispatches 

AMSTERDAM — The Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Traffic 
Controllers Associations decided 
Sunday to seek renewed negotia- 
tions on the dismissal of 12,000 
American controllers, but the 
group did not announce any re- 
strictive intentions against U.S. 
flights. 

In Washington, U.S. Transpor- 
tation Secretary Drew L. Lewis 

a Reagan seeks to defay move 

on Atlantic air fare. Page 5. 

flatly rejected the request. Mr. 
Lewis said he would meet with 
representatives of the international 
group to try to assure them that 
U.S. skies are safe, but said the ad- 
ministration's position remained 
Gnu on negotiations. 

A federation source said the or- 
ganization had agreed on strong 
meas u res if President Reagan re- 
jects further negotiations with the 
striking U.S. Professional Air Traf- 
fic Controllers Organization. 

“It would not achieve anything 
if we were to approach President 
Reagan with a public threat, but 
we believe that after our meeting 
here we will be able to negotiate 
from a position of strength,” a fed- 
eration official said. 

“ft would not be in the interest 
of a negotiated settlement to pub- 
lish in any way at all by written or 
oral statement or otherwise details 
of any contemplated or agreed ac- 
tion at this time,” federation Presi- 
dent Ham Henschler of Canada 
said, Reading from a brief state- 
menu Mr. Henschler said “IFAT- 
CA will offer its services both to 
the U.S. administration and 
PATCQ as mediator-negotiator.” 
A similar offer by the group's exec- 
utive board 10 days ago was reject- 
ed by Mr. Reagan. 

Unanimous Agreement 

The closing statement amounted 
to a no comment, Mr. Henschler 
told reporters at the Amsterdam 
airport hotel where more than 35 
of the 61 affiliated countries met 
to consider the U.S. strike. 

Another source said there was 
unanimous agreement at the gener- 
al assembly on the federation’s 
planned action. He said sanctions 
U.S. flights could still be 
ten by various affiliated coun- 
tries if negotiations fail to take 
place. The most militant of those 
were believed to be from Spain 
and Portugal, who staged a 48- 
hour boycott of U.S. Atlantic 
flights, with Scandinavian nations 


and France also likely to consider 
restrictions. 

Robert Meyer, an executive of 
the striking U.S. controllers, who 
took a train to Montreal before 
flying to Amsterdam, said, “I am 
very pleased with the outcome of 
the meeting.'.' He said the federa- 
tion met its public responsibility 
by warning passengers, airlines 
and pilots about the danger of fly- 
ing in the United States at present. 

The international group accused 
the U.S. Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration and the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation of issuing statements on 
the safety of U.S. airspace that 
were calculated to mislead the 
public and said they were support- 
ed by incomplete statistics. 

Mr. Meyer said he presented de- 
tailed evidence of unsafe condi- 
tions in U.S. airspace during the 
closed federation meeting, as well 
as documents from the Airline Pi- 
lots Association indicating that 
some American pilots are con- 
cerned about safety standards de- 
spite assurances from their union. 
The documents from the pilots and 
a report from an independent avia- 
tion institute both indicated a 
higher incidence of systems errors 
and near collisions in U.S. airspace 
since the start of the strike. 

The international air controllers' 
group criticized what it termed 
“misleading” statements, such as 
that by John O'Donnell, the presi- 
dent of the pilots' union who said 
last week that American air travel 
was as safe as, or safer than, it was 
before the strike began. 

^Financial Considerations’ 

Mr. Meyer said such statements 
were based on financial considera- 
tions. “If they don’t fly, they don’t 
get paid.” 

Mr. Lewis said that any new 
talks would be with the controllers 
who have remained on the job, de- 
claring that they were the “people 
that snick with us and they're the 
people we’re going to stick with.” 

Following the two-day special 
general assembly of the interna- 
tional controllers organization, a 
federation source said the group 
feared its second call for talks 
could be undermined by a prema- 
ture announcement erf possible 
reprisals. 

“It would be very wrong to as- 
sume that our silence means we 
were unable to reach a decision," 
he said. 

Mr. Meyer praised the response 
of the delegates. 
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•osed U.S. Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 
Rises to Major Part of Oil Importing Cost 


By Charles Mohr 

iVflr York Tunes Service 


he pn< 
rludim 


military equipment, including ra- 
dar warning and control planes, 
that Saudi Arabia wants to buv 
from the United States has risen to 
$8.5 billion, administration offi- 
cials said Friday. 

This is nearly $4 billion more 
than the rough price estimates that 
administration officials gave to 
congressmen duimg the spring- 
The increase brings the price of the 
arms sale, of which President 
Reagan will formally notify Con- 
gress on Monday, considerably 
closer to the S 12 billion the United 
States paid to import crude oil 
from Saudi Arabia last year. 

The sale includes five Airborne 
Warning and Control System air- 
craft (Ten own as AW ACS) to moni- 


tor movement in the skies and to 
direct friendly Tighter planes in 
combat, as well as equipment to 
improve the performance of 62 F- 
15 fighter planes already on order 
by the Saudis. 

The sale is regarded by the ad- 
ministration as a substitute for a 
more formal military relationship 
which the Saudi Arabians, at least 
for now, will not permit. Four U.S. 
Air Force AW ACS have been sta- 
tioned in Saudi Arabia since Sep- 
tember, 1980, when warfare began 
between neighboring Iraq and 
Iran. In conjunction with the com- 
bat planes of U.S. aircraft carriers 
on duty in the area, they provide 
what officials call the first “credi- 
ble air defense” of the vital Saudi 
oilfields. 

“Selling the Saudis their own 
AWACS is the only way to contin- 


ue that air defense shield of the oil 
fields.” said a Pentagon official 

The package of military equip- 
ment and construction which Mr. 
Reagan will propose Monday, in- 
cludes: 

• Five Boeing E3A Sentry 
AW ACSpTanes. 

• 1.177 AIM 9L Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles for use on the F-15 
fighters. These advanced missiles, 
identical to those used by Navy F- 
14s last week to shoot down two 
Libyan jets, have noses that in- 
crease their heat-seeking sensitivity 
and allow them to be fired in head- 
on attack and not merely from the 
rear, as with older missiles. 

• 101 pairs of so-called confor- 
mal fuel tanks that attach to the F- 
1S fuselage, adding to the range of 
the fighters with only slight im- 
pairment in acceleration and per- 
formance. 


As Sadat Meeting Nears, Israeli Cabinet 
Affirms Palestinian Autonomy Proposals 


By William E Farrell 

New York Tones Service 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli 
Cabinet reaffirmed Sunday its 
long-standing proposals for auton- 
omy for the Palestinian .Arabs of 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, an issue which Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin will discuss 
with Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat when they meet Tuesday 
and Wednesday in Alexandria. 

Mr. Sadat broke off the autono- 
my talks a year ago in protest 
against Israel’s formal annexation 
of Arab East Jerusalem — which 
Israel captured from Jordan in 
1967 — as pan of Israel’s capital. 

Cabinet secretary Ary eh Naor 
said Mr. Begin and his key minis- 
ters discussed the talks with Mr. 
Sadat within the framework of a 
ministerial defense committee, 
which is an Israeli device for not 
divulging the contents of the dis- 
cussion. 

Asked whether Israel had a new 
initiative to help revive the autono- 
my talks, Mr. Naor said that the 
question had come up repeatedly 
and that he had a standard reply: 
“The Israeli government has plans. 


thoughts and ideas. I don't know if 
they are new. but they are good.” 

Dr. Yosef Burg, minister in 
charge of autonomy negotiations, 
recently said of the existing auton- 
omy plan put forward by Israel: 
“There is no need for new deci- 
sions. What is required is the re- 
newal of the talks." 

Mr. Naor refused to confirm or 
deny a report in the Jerusalem 
Post, an English-language daily, 
that Mr. Begin would present to 
Mr. Sadat a proposal that Israel 
abolish its militar y governmental 
structure in the West Bank and 
Gaza in return for Mr. Sadat's 
sanction of Israel's definition of 
autonomy. The proposal, the news- 
paper said, was recommended by 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, 
who will accompany Mr. Begin to 
Alexandria, along with other min- 
isters. 

Essentially, the existing Israeli 
proposal interprets autonomy in 
an “a dminis trative" sense, with Is- 
rael continuing to be responsible 
for the security of the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

In addition, the Israeli plan bans 
the creation of a Palestinian state 


Israel Reportedly Sold F-4 Tires to Iran 
During U.S. Negotiations Over Hostages 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Israel 
secretly sold Iran 2S0 tires for 
U.S.-built F-4 fighter-bombers in 
October during the war with Iraq, 
according to former officials in the 
Carter administration and diplo- 
matic sources. 

However, it was reported that 
the Israelis then delayed any fur- 
ther military deals with Iran under 
pressure from the United States, 
which was negotiating on the re- 
turn of the hostages. 

It is assumed by Reagan admin- 
istration officials that the Isr aelis 
have resumed sales to Iran secret- 


ly. The Israelis, however, have told 
Washington that any sales to Iran 
do not involve U.S.-made equip- 


U.S. approval, the^tale Depart- 
ment said Friday. 

Called a Conspiracy 

“We have no evidence that any 
U.S. -origin equipment or spare 
parts subject to our controls has 
been supplied to Iran by the gov- 
ernment of Israel," State Depart- 
ment spokesman Dean Fischer 
said. 

{Iranian Foreign Minister Mir- 
Hossdn Mousavi said on the radio 
in Tehran Saturday that reports of 
weapons purchases from Israel 
were part of a conspiracy against 
the Islamic revolution, Reuters re- 
ported from London-1 

Diplomatic sources, in discuss- 
ing Israel’s possible motivations, 
said that Prune Minister Mena- 
chem Begin was willing to provide 
spare parts to Iran because of an 
overwhelming Israeli desire not to 
see Iraq emerge victorious in the 
war that began last September. 
The Israelis, who destroyed an Ira- 
qi nuclear reactor on June 7, view 
the Iraqis as a major adversary in 
the Middle East 

The other reason for Mr. Begin’s 
rimKng with Iran, despite Iran’s 
stated anti-Israeli polity, was re- 
ported to be his concern for 60,000 
Jews living in Iran. When asked 
for an official comment, Nachman 
Shai, spokesman for the Israeli 
Embassy, said only, “Our position 
is that Israel does not provide in- 
formation on purchases or sale of 
weapons.” 

According to senior officials in 
the Carter administration who 
worked in the State Department 
and the White House, the Israeli 
government approached the Unit- 
ed Slates in late September and 
said it had been contacted by the 
Iranians to provide them with mili- 
tary equipment during the war 
with Iraq. 

A '■Complex Mix' 

At that time the United States 
had put into effect an embargo on 
the sale of goods to Iran and had 
won support of its allies not to 
provide arms or equipment to 
Iran. A former State Department 
official said, “We felt it would not 
be a good idea to add the Israelis 
to an already complex mix and we 
told them to please hold off while 
we were going about our business 
to free the hostages. . 

“I think they did go ahead with 
at least one shipment,” he said. 


“They asked us almost after the 
fact, when they were far down the 
line and were right in the middle of 
the thing." 

The former official said that Mr. 
Begin was involved in some of the 
conversations with U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Samuel W. Lewis. 

The Israelis reportedly ap- 
proached Washington just when 
the negotiations with Iran on free- 
ing the hostages had entered a new 
phase through secreL American- 
Ir anian contacts in Bonn and the 
publication of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s four points for their 
release. Those points eventually 
produced the agreement that led to 
their freedom on Jan. 20, 1981. 

"We had a very simple-minded 
feeling that this was tough enough 
and delicate enough and it may all 
come apart, why do we have to 
add the Israelis to all this," he said. 
“It’s not going to help us any. We 
had been fending off arms requests 
from a variety of questionable 
channels ourselves ” 

Diplomatic sources said the only 
deal concluded by Israel during 
the hostage crisis was sale of 250 
retreaded tires for F-4 Phantom 
jets at a price of about 5500,000. 

Angola Says Toll 
In Air Raid Is 45 

Reuters 

LISBON — Angola said. 45 per- 
sons were killed in South African 
air strikes in the south of the coun- 
try last week warned that an 
assault was imminent on the pro- 
vincial capital of N’Giva. 

The Angolan news agency quot- 
ed a Defense Ministry commu- 
nique issued Saturday in Luanda 
that said South African regulars, 
mercenaries and Angolan dissi- 
dents were massing on the Namibi- 
an (South-West African) border 
near N’Giva, capital of Ctmen e 
province. The ministry also listed 
nuLtaiy and civilian casualties at 
45 dead and 36 wounded in air 
strikes on southern Angola since 
last Monday. 

The communique followed An- 
golan reports that South African 
forces invaded parts of southern 
Angola last month. Pretoria has 
denied launching an invasion, but 
admits that its aimed forces carry 
out frequent cross-border raids to 
attack the bases of guerrillas fight- 
ing against South Africa’s adminis- 
tration in Namibia. 

ERA Backers March 
Through Washington 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Chanting 
“ERA now,” more than 2,000 
marchers walked through the U.S. 
capital as part of an effort to raise 
more thnn $1 million for ratifica- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 

The 10-mile march Saturday was 
part of a campaign -in 175 cities 
and 45 states, according to Eleanor 
C. SmcaL president of the Nation- 
al Organization for Women. The 
ERA proposal must be ratified in 
three more states by June 30 if it is 
to become an amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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They said that once the United 
States made it dear that it did not 
want Israel to trade further with 
Iran, transactions were halted until 
after the hostages were released. 

Crash in Soviet Union 

Last fall there were rumors 
about Israel supplying Iran with 
equipment The rumors resurfaced 
when the Sunday Times in London 
said a chartered Argentine cargo 

C lane that crashed in the Soviet 
Fnion on July 18 was carrying 360 
tons of i»Tik spares and ammuni- 
tion from Israel to Iran. 

Thursday night ABC television 
in Lhe United States quoted former 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr of 
Iran as saying in Paris that he had 
opposed any deals with Israel, but 
had been overruled by the re lig ions 
leaders. According to the report, 
the Israeli sale was handled 
through French businessmen with 
the assistance of the French gov- 
ernment. The F-4 tires were flown 
from Israel to France and then to 
Iran on chartered planes. 

The former U.S. officials said 
that at the time of the Israeli dis- 
cussion about s etting the equip- 
ment, the United States shared Is- 
rael's desire not to see Iraq domi- 
nate Iran. The war has proven to 
be a standoff. 

ABC television reported that the 
Iranians were able to import en- 
gines for their British Scorpion 
tanks through a private British 
firm and spare parts for M-60 
American tanks through an Italian 
arms dealer. The equipment was 
delivered to Iran on a DC-8 
chartered from the Luxembourg- 
based company Cargolux, it said. 
The papers were falsified with the 
tacit knowledge of French offi- 
cials. it said. 


Obote Promises 
To End Ware of 
U gandan Terror 

The Associated Press 

KAMPALA. Uganda — Presi- 
dent Milton Obote has pledged to 
root out terrorism in Uganda and 
called for an end to all killings in 
his country. 

In an address to the national 
co mmi ttee of the ruling Uganda 
People's Congress Party cm Thurs- 
day, Mr. Obote vigorously de- 
nounced what he described as “the 
rampant cult of killing in Ugan- 
da.*^ It was Mr. Obote' s first major 
address in nearly three months. 

He blamed the trouble on sol- 
diers loyal to former dictator Idi 
Amin on ganstexs and common 
criminals, and on what he called 
“terrorists, anarchists, opportun- 
ists and power-hungry individuals 
who have nothing but contempt 
for the mass of people or for peace 
and stability." 

Mr. Oboie said security was im- 
proving in most of the country but 
was still a problem in the B Uganda 
region around the capital and in 
the West Nile area in northwestern 
Uganda. He vowed that the gov- 
ernment would “hunt the terrorists 
and bandits... in every village and 
in every home." 

Mr. Obote was driven from off- 
ice in a 1971 coup led by Marshal 
Amin, who ruled with a brutal 
hand until 1979, when be was oust- 
ed by a fort* erf Tanzanian hoops 
and Ugandan exiles. Mr. Obote 
was elected president again last 
y ear. 


or any other self-governing entity 
remotely resembling a separate na- 
tion. The plan also bars the inclu- 
sion of East Jerusalem and calls 
for a Palestinian administrative 
council, numbering between 1 1 
and 15 members, that would han- 
dle purely local matters. 

There were reports that Mr. 
Sharon, who as defense minister is 
in charge of the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza, has been meeting 
quietly with rural, moderate Arabs 
in an effort to gain support for the 
plan while bypassing the recalci- 
trant mayors of the larger munici- 
palities. 

Autonomy also will be discussed 
by Mr. Begin and President 
Reagan when they meet in Wash- 
ington early in September. 

Meanwhile, one of Mr. Begin’s 
Cabinet ministers, Yitzhak Modai, 
minister without portfolio, quietly 
moved his office to East Jerusalem 
on Friday, a controversial step that 
was taken without fanfare and 
came to light Sunday. Mr. Begin 
caused a furor a year ago when he 
said he would move his office to 
East Jerusalem, which he eventual- 
ly deferred. 


• A fleet of KC-707 tanker air- 
craft for refueling of the AWACS 
planes, the F-15s, Saudi F-5 fight- 
ers and, possibly, U.S. naval air- 
craft. The Saudis w31 initially buy 
six tankers with an option to buy 
two more. 

• An extensive complex of 
ground facilities, including sta- 
tions to receive electronic and 
voice messages from the patrolling 
AWACS and ground radar sta- 
tions to provide an air defense 
screen when AWACS flights are 
not airborne. 

The proposed deal, which Con- 
gress can veto, is expected to turn 
into a major challenge to Mr. 
Reagan from supporters of Israel. 
The price of the arms sale gives in- 
creased weight to an argument that 
in part it should be approved be- 
cause it helps to “recycle petrodol- 
lars.” 

The issue has raised a host of 
questions. Adm. Stansfield Turner, 
former director of the CIA, has ex- 
pressed concern that the advanced 
equipment might fall into the 
hands of the Soviet Union if a rev- 
olution overturned the Royal Sau- 
di government. There have also 
been arguments that the very mag- 
nitude of such military sales might 
help generate political unrest 
Some U.S. officials said that un- 
der the plan put forward by Mr. 
Reagan, the United States wfll 
have no explicit or legal control 
over the AWACS. Nor has the 
Saudi government agreed to re- 
strictions cm the planes or on high- 
performance fighters that are also 
being sold, the officials say. 

The increase in the Saudi arms 
package is due in large part to the 
additional ground stations that the 
two governments have agreed the 
United Stales should build for 
Saudi Arabia as part of an inte- 
grated air defense package. 

At roe time the sale envisioned 
fewer than 10 such ground sta- 
tions. The total has now been more 
than doubled to about 20 stations, 
officials said. Half of them wfll be 
stations that can receive complex 
electronic information from the 
AWACS aircraft and relay it to F- 
15 fighter planes. Half will be 
more conventional ground radar 
stations covering the air approach- 
es to Saudi territory. 

‘Israeli Lobby’ 

The strongest opponents of the 
sale include members sympathetic 
to Israel who believe there are dan- 
gers in transferring such advanced 
technology to the Saudi monarchy. 
Israel has declared that it views the 
sale as a threat to its security. “We 
could be steamrollered." said 
Thomas A. Dine, the executive di- 
rector of the American Israel Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, the spear- 
head of the so-called “Israeli lob- 
by” in the United States, wind: 
to block the sale, 
ite Republican leader How- 
ard H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee has 
publicly said, “It will be a very dif- 
ficult fight ... 1 cannot now 
predict the outcome." 

Mr. Reagan is sending written 
notification of the sale to Capitol 
Hill an Monday largely to avoid 
the diplomatic indelicacy of doing 
so on Sept. 9, when Congress re- 
turns from its recess but when 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
of Israel will be in Washington for 
his first meeting with Mr. Reagan. 
The White House has agreed, how- 
ever, that “the clock will not start 
running" until Sept 9 on the 50 
days Congress has to deliberate an 
the matter. 

To block the sale, both houses of 
Congress most pass a resolution of 
disapproval, something that has 
not Happened since the procedure 
became law in 1974. 

Another possible reason for the 
increase in the cost of the arms 
package, sources outride the ad- 
ministration said was an unusual- 
ly large order for spare parts for 
the AWACS, the F-I5s and the as- 
sociated electronic equipment to 
go with them. Many air forces or- 
der spare parts worth about 20 
percent of the cost of the aircraft 
The figure in the Saudi purchase, 
these sources said is about 50 per- 
cent 

Although Saudi Arabia’s aimed 
forces have only 73,500 members, 
its 1980 military budget of $20.7 
billion was already sixth largest in 
the world without the present sale 
agreement 

Questions on Potential 

Questions about the potential of 
the new aircraft to do nann to Is- 
rael wfll occupy much of the time 
of congressional hearings expected 
to take place in October. The Unit- 
ed States has already contracted to 
sell Saudi Arabia 62 F-15 fighters, 
which is perhaps the finest inter- 
ceptor in the world The Senate 
voted 54 to 44 in 1978 to pe r mi t 
that sale after the Carter adminis- 
tration gave assurances that bomb 
racks, range-extending fuel tanks 
and other equipment to “enhance" 
the offensive capability of the F- 
I5s would not be sold 
The Carter administration later 
proposed however, that most of 

the “ ffnhan ra»ments “ Other Than 
bomb racks be sold The Reagan 
administration, adopted this posi- 
tion in March, and postponed a 
decision on the bomb racks until 
late this year or early next year. 

U.S. officials who advocate the 
sale argue that the sale does not 
create a serious threat to IsraeL 
However, the administration can- 
not offer Israel or its supporters 
guarantees on this score. “We wfll 
not exercise operational control or 
command” over the five Saudi 
AWACS, a senior official said in 
an interview last week. 

Nor, contrary to the implica- 
tions erf some statements made by 
administration officials last spring, 
will US. personnel necessarily be 
involved in operational flights af- 
ter a relatively brief training peri- 
od 

Instead of an explicit, guaran- 
teed US. veto on possible use of 
the Saadi aircraft against Israel 
there will exist, officials contend 
what might be called “control 
through the support function." 
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Michael Devine's children, Michael and Louise, stood with 
their mother, Margaret, right, at his funeral in Londonderry. 

Funeral of Hunger Striker 
Sets Off Violence in Ulster 

reason why she should not see 
me,” he said. "I am an elected rep- 
resentative and if she believes in 


The Associated Press 

BELFAST — At least 48 persons 
were injured Saturday in bombings 
and riots coinciding with the fu- 
neral of Michael Devine, the 10th 
man to die on a hunger strike at 
the Maze prison outside Belfast. 

The worst violence occurred in 
central Belfast when a bomb blew 


up a car, injuring 28 persons, po- 
lice said. Another bomb exploded 
outside a store in Bangor, 15 miles 
east of Belfast, injuring 10 persons, 
including a policeman who tried to 
dear the area after a warning was 
telephoned to police. 

Three soldiers were hurt when 
grenades exploded at a bus depot 
in Belfast's Ardoyne district, an- 
other Catholic neighborhood. Five 
others were hurt in violence 
claimed by the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army in phone calls to 
newspapers. 

The violence raged for most of 
the day, despite pleas from hunger 
strike supporters who said rioting 
eroded sympathy from other Cath- 
olics in the Protestant-dominated 
province. The hunger strikers want 
the British government to grant 
Irish nationalist prisoners privi- 
leges that amount to prisoner-of- 
war status. Britain has refused. 

Mr. Devine, 27, who died Thurs- 
day after 60 days without food, 
was given military honors al his fu- 
neral in Londonderry by the Irish 
National Liberation Army, the 
IRA splinter group to which he be- 
longed. 

Six hooded INLA guerrillas 
fired a volley over Mr. Devine’s- 
coffin, draped with the green, 
white and red flag, as several thou- 
sand supporters watched. After- 
wards, the guerrillas dispersed into 
the crowd 

Mr. Devine’s two children, Mi- 
chael, 8, and Louise, 6, walked be- 
hind the coffin to the cemetery. 
His estranged wife, Margaret, at- 
tended the funeral but did not 
walk in the procession. 

Among the Irish nationalist rep- 
resentatives in the procession was 
Owen Canon, elected Friday to 
the British Parliament for the dis- 
trict of Fermanagh and South 
Tyrone. Mr. Canon, 28, managed 
the campaign of Bobby Sands last 
April when Mr. Sands, first hung ar 
striker in the current campaign to 
die, won the seaL Mr. Sands’ death 
on May 5th left it vacant . 

Mir. Canon campaigned as a 
“proxy political prisoner” because 
after Mr. Sands % victory. Parlia- 
ment passed a law prohibiting 
election of prisoners to the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Canon told reporters that 
he wanted to meet with Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher to dis- 
cuss the hunger strike. “There is no 


democracy then I have the right to 
meet her. 

He has already said that he wfll 
not take his seat in Parliament be- 
cause he would have to swear alle- 
giance to the queen. As do other 
Irish nationalists, Mr. Canon 
wants to reunite Northern Ireland 
with the mostly Catholic Irish re- 
public to the south. 


U.S. Arrests 
Escaped Spy 

(Continued from Page 1) 

ing a false beard, sometimes using 
theatrical makeup, and the FBI de- 
rided the holdup man was Mr. 
Boyce. 

This appeared to explain how 
Mr. Boyce had supported himself 
for at least part of the period he 
had been a fugitive. The average 
lake in the holdups was $5,000. In 
one holdup this month about 
$30,000 was taken from a bank in 
eastern Washington, just across 
the border from Idaho. 

Mr. Safir, who did not comment 
about the bank holdups, said that 
investigators had focused on three 
personal characteristics of Mr. 
Boyce: an obsession with the an- 
cient art of falconry, a love for jog- 
ging and heavy consumption of vi- 
tamins. 

“We focused on areas where 
peregrine falcons still exist,” he 
said, and the Olympic Peninsula is 
one of them. 

Other investigators said that Mr. 
Boyce had become part owner of a 
commercial salmon fishing boat 
that operated out of La Push, off 
the coast of Washington, but he 
had spent perhaps most of bis timg 
as a fugitive in remote wilderness 
areas, including one mountainous 
area of Idaho that, they said, had 
been a popular hiding place for 
fugitives since the days of the Old 
West 

Mr. Safir said that a team erf 27 
U.S. marshals and FBI agents and 
a Border Patrol officer, most of 
them in undercover roles as loggers 
or other local residents. 
for him in the last two weeks in 
Washington, Montana and Maho. 

Mr. Boyce had been living in a 
small apartment in the Port Ange- 
les area. Before he arrived at The 
Pit Slop fast food restaurant in 
Port Angeles Saturday night in an 

Oldsmobile, Mr. Safir said, he 
had jogged three miles. He had 
about $35 in his pockets. 


promised to present the proposal to the UN General Asaaaty^g 
next session in September. “Tbc idea is to ^rea group of 
respected personalities who wild »ve as observers in human ijg 
mcM snvwhere in the world, Mr. PairsM. 
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17 Decapitated Bodies Found in El Salvador 

United press haefoasurntd 

SAN SALVADOR — Authorities in northern El Salvador ay * 
have found 17 headless bodies, b ringin g to 74 the number of 
decapitated in three days. Judicial authorities also reported ihtde^j • 


it was a nair-u»^iiE xsk, “ ****** j— o'-. — — ; ■ *«■*. 

northeast of the capital who saw the latest decapitation victims. Hear, 
the heads and bodies were found Saturday, pfled m an open 
about one mile south of Santa Ana. Because of the dean cuts, he 
lated that the kflleis used a homemade guillotine. _ •• : 

Authorities said they had no immediate information on which 
group sryiphi have been responsible for the wave of decapitations, ] 
has Haimerf 74 victims, most of them in the Santa Ana area, wax Ta^- 
day. 

Mid- Air Jet Explosion Kills 110 Over Taiwan 

Unued Pros Irstentanarsd 

TAIPEI —Taiwanese officials listened Sunday to cockpit 
ders from a domestic jetliner that exploded in flight Saturday 
killing all 1 10 passengers and crew members aboard. 

Civil aviation authorities said witnesses’ accounts left little dorian 
the Far Eastern Air Transport Boeing 737, on a flight from Taipei 
southern port city of Kabhsiucg. blew up in mid-air shortly after 
Officials said bodies were strewn over a five-mile area about 60 odes# 
kilometers) so uth erf Taipei, is a further indi cat i o n of a *”■*-»•* — 1 ! " 
skm. . ; - Vi 

The explosion may have occurred at the aircraft s designated cnanL 
altitude of 20,000 feet (6,066 meters), aeronautics officials said Air**, 
trailers in Taipei and Kaohszung said the pilot did not radio a das* 
call The plane had taken off two hours earlier but was forced to ns* 
because cabin pressure failed, as it did on a similar flight Aug. 4. 

ILSL Voyager-2 Spacecraft Approaches Saturn 

Fran Agency Dispatches 

PASADENA. Calif. — Voyager-2 hurtled closer to Saturn on Saa&r 
in a trip during which the U.S. spacecraft is scheduled to take mmegg 
260 pictures of the planet’s deeds, in addition to a total of 90 anyrt 
five of Saturn’s 17 blown moons. 

The craft passed within 560,000 miles of Japetus, the next w threat 
most of the s at ellites , on Saturday. Previous spac e cr aft had passed 
away that their photographs did not reveal any surface features ak 
than the fact — which had been suspected from Earth-based ate* 
dons — that one hemisphere of the 900-mile-wide moon was tfcoei 
times brighter than the other. - • -1 

Voyager-2 is due to make its closest approach to Saturn os Tuesfe. 
swooping to within 63,000 miles of the planet’s surface. 11 will be HJS 
miles closer to the planet than Voyager- 1 *s approach nine nxa&^t- 
While still 1 billion miles from Earth, the spacecraft was tocanves^^ 
20-picture search for any new natural satellites that may be atdisg& 
gaseous planet. 

23 Executions in 5 Towns 
Reported by Tehran Radio 

From Agency Dispatches 

BEIRUT — Tehran Radio said 
Sunday that 23 “terrorists and 
armed robbers" had been esteemed 
in five Iranian towns. 

The radio broadcast, quoting the 
Islamic Republic newspaper, the 
organ erf the dominant Islamic Re- 
publican Party, did not say when 
the executions took place: 

The radio had last anno unced 
executions six days ago, when 23 
leftists were reported shot by firing 
squads. Those 23 were executed in 
Tehran according to the radio bul- 
letin that day. 

At least 500 people are estimat- 
ed to have been shot by firing 
squad in Iran in the last two 
months. 

Shootout Saturday 

The broadcast said two guerril- 
las and one guardsman were kiTti-d 
in a shootout Saturday when Rev- 
olutionary Guards attacked a hide- 
out of the leftist Mtgahedeen 
Knalq in suburban Tehran and 
fought a one-hour battle with the 
guerrillas. It said seven guerrillas 
were arrested and a substantial 
quantity of machine guns, re- 
volvers and grenades was seized. 

Ayatollah Rnhollah KhomemTs 


regime has stepped 4tf 
against leftist opponent 
Thursday, when goveremmtftrrf 
and the guerrillas clashed isadg' 
long battle near Tehran^ kwafcj 
six guardsmen and three 
dead. 

Tehran Radio reported tte 3 
Mujahedeen KhaJq guerriHm.* 
eluding four women. were tnrfi 
in raids in the last two daysfcdt; 
northern cities erf Tabriz and M& 

jan. 

France Criticized 

Premier Hojatoltiha 
Mohammed Javad Bahonar, c 
while, criticized France's 
friendly act" of sheltering , 
monarchist hijackers of an IflBM 
Navy gunboat nine days aga.^ 1 
radio said. . 

Mr. Bahonar said the. 
move was “incompatible with&r 
international laws” and usad 
that the French government extra- 
dite the hijackers to Iran ai^<» 
pirates," according to the bfOW- 
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Italian authorities suspect that five heirs of J. Paul Getty 
attempted to export this 2,000-year-old fountain illegally. 

Italy Suspects 5 Getty Offspring 
Of Plot to Export Rare Objects 

The Associated Press 

ROME — Five members of the family of the late American oil 
billionaire J. Paul Getty are suspected of plotting to export flWal- 
ly a rare Roman stone fountain and pedestaL authorities 
announced in Rome. 

The Carabinieri, or paramilitary police, said in a statement Fri- 
daythat they found the items packed in two crates at a movina 
company m Rome, apparently about to be ritipped to the Untied 
State. Ttey said they had evidence that the worics had been in- 
sured for $1 million. 

Theatre prosecutor’s office wrote to. the billionaire’s son, Jean 
Roland Getty, and to his grandchildren Christopher R. Gettv 
Mark Getty, Gordon P. Getty and J. Paul Getty 3d, sayinglhei 
were under investigation, police said. Italy forbids the mSthS. 
wed export of objects of artistic and historic importance, eves if 
they are privately owned. 


Israel to Halt Aid 
To Non-Settling 
Soviet Emigrants 

The Associated Press 

TEL AVIV — Israeli immigra- 
tion authorities have to 

stop aiding Soviet Jewish emi- 
grant who do not come to Israel 
an official for the Jewish Agencv 
sauL 

The officiaL Raphael Koi- 
lowitch, said that the Jewish Agen- 
cy had decided to stop helping 
Jewish emigrants who do not come 
to Israel, unless they have immedi- 
aterelatives in other countries. 

. 4ne Jewish Agency coordinates 
immigration and settlement in 
racL Mr. Kotlowitch said the deci- 
oon had been made together with, 
American Jewish-aid organxza- 

Israeh authorities have been 
concerned that the high drop-oul 
rale among Soviet Jewish emi- 
grants might encourage Soviet au- 
tojmes to stop emigration alto- 

Set for Hotels in India 

Un ^ Press Interrintiorbil 

NEW DELHI - The govern- 
ment has announced that most for- 
^n tonnsts in India must pay ho- 

Mess Trust of I nd i a reported that 
toeorder was aimed at curbing the 

a* 

tbc rule are visi- 
tors fromjhntan, Nepal, Czecho- 
Ea st Germany, Pc&md, 
Romania and the Sov& Un££ 
toe agency sad Saturday. 
not subject to the order 

countries 

has xup« payment ar- 


pirates," according 
cast. 

The radio said the . 
spoke at a Cabinet sts«»4 
Tehran. 

The hijackers, members rf * 
anti-Khomeini group called m* 
degan. surrendered the bo#££ 
French authorities on Wedfttt? 
after holding it for six dsys.® 
commandos were led by Ki tf* 
Habibollahi, Iran’s naval 'ag 
mander under the late depot*! 
shah. Mohammed RezaPahhn^: 
The French govern emeni apff j 
not to expel or extracfiie thejgf 
m a n dos. bat has not sp®*?] 
whether they will be proseentapj 
France is also sheltering It®? 
ousted president,: rthciThis^fi 
Bani-Sadr, and the Mxtfahi&v 1 
Khalq leader, MassoodJUjSBlj£ 

- m 


in Lebanon^ 




By Blasts; 1 IK 

The Associated Press 

i .JJEENJT — A Syrian 
kuled and three were wc. 
ly Sunday when a mme 
under their - v ehicle jn 
Lebanon, moments after an 
sion damaged the building ^ 
the city’s power gen e rato r, 
communique by the 
maud, also known as 
torrent Force. .. . 

The statement, broadcast; 
Lebanese state radio, 1 said tosj 
explosion caused a^Mwer. cti 
toe city. If miles (24 fcflome* 
west erf the Syrian border. ' \ 

Chtaura » the headquarter 
the Syria Command mwps ; m 
Bekaa; Valley, .where.. Syri^.s 
ployed Soviet-made nrissfleS, 
April during a showddwn WiB 
racL 1 -'- 

The statement said a. f 
tnrf was on its way to L**— 
toe first blast when it pw»» * 
mine. --- y Li- ■ 

Police sources mid toe 
Christian "Voice 
diojsaid that a tlr_ 
near the. residence w_:-ws£ 
manderSied Bayraqaar/bUf 
they did net 
caused any hgvoes^ . f 
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£/ : By I^siie.H. Gdb 

r* • Mw York Tints Service 

.I, ^WASHINGTON •— Prdddent 
^ % ^Keagan is nwwag.towarrf approval 
... • * of a modified and srnnTW version 

* ,of . the Carter administration's plan 
' v V ;for land basing of the new mobile 
i-, despite , his strong 

. J 'i t> - jast criticism of it- according t© 

. ' ■ i Administration officials. . . 

- sas PP t™* offiriads 

■ , .sad, the presidem has decided to 
1 Tydegate tne airborne MXpianto 
-* 7-. "8H “option’' to be considered for 

‘ ^ V -‘deployment only after 1990. ' 

>. These same officios described 
President Reagan as unhappy with ■ 

- . the idea of doing anything mnOar' 

. ^ ■' to the Carter basing planforifce 

. \ ’*• i-MX, but said he was nonetheless 
. the verge of accepting! it as the . 

'' >*P*dy idea that has been carefully 
' -thought through. • 

■ *■' Order Gwen to Weinberger : 

’ ■ ■ , ..’in the meantime, . Mr Reagan 
• v ;.jMs instr u cted Defense. Secretary 
„ '.^w W. Weinberger to recast 
the original plan lb shuttle 200 
- ..MX missiles among 4,000 shelters 

- i 3if ; order to overcome political op- 
*tpe«sition to deployment in Utah 
‘and Nevada and give the plan a 
Reagan flavor. 

According to the officials, who 
aslced not- to be identified in any 
way. President Reagan and his key 
advisers who met in Cahforma for 
to£ last two weeks also reached 
"two other decisions of equal nn- 
portance: 

Contrary to earlier assertions 
^bout spending whatever is neces- 
-ipfy for defense, cost will be a ctft- 
KW factor in decisions about stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons; but not 
something to be talked about: 


President Rttgan calls. *tbe win- 
dow of vulnerability? to a first 
strike . 

■ Vihuafly all the top. layer of the 
Reagan administration believes 
that. Moscow is now able to launch- 
only a small fractkm of its power- 

- Jill And accurate missiles and de- 
stroy, in a first strike, almost , all 
1,000 y A Mraiileman jmssfies, a 
MU^c' pnl of the U.S. nuclear 
arsenal The crffidals hold this 
view even though they recognize 

that Soviet leaders would face con- 
siderable uncertainties in deciding 
to launch such an attack. 

. The lade of a -short-term sdn- 
rion to this’ problem and cost con- 
sideration has ted the president, of- 
ficials related, to look for longer- 
term^ plans. Two of the long-term 

- solutions discussed were the anh- 
balDstic missile system to protect 
Minut e m aa from attack and the 
airborne MX. 

Well-placed .officials reaffirmed 
what they had related weeks 







fense 
make 
tions 
approval 


^ not to 
formal recommenda- 
Mr. Reagan's prior 


Reagan-Wefobergcr Agreement 

and 


.. In.- other "words, 
Weinberger, both 
two weeks ago to 

-.idea ofanair" 

pally because of 
the Air Force 



almost 
the 

MXprincd- 
. ition from 
congressional 


Itrary to Reagan cam- 
paign pledges, there is nothing the 
c United States can do in the next 
- ■ four years to fix what many offi- 

‘ cials and experts see as the prob- 
lem of the vulnerability of station- 
•7 ary land-based missiles and tbps 
“* po. short-tom solution to what 


leaders, and because of cost con 
■ suferattons. 

,J Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. was also opposed to the 
airborne system ana in favor of 
some land of land-based mobile 
MX plan. 

- The officials who agreed to dis- 
cuss these ipatterr were vague 
about just how the Carter adminis- 
tration plan for baring the MX 
might be c hang ed. They said sever- 
al possibilities were under review. 

The officials said that, serious 


consideration was not 
to the idea of putting the MX in 
existing Mmuteroan sUos or build- 
ing new fixed s2os for MX. or dig- 
gjng silos deeply in the southern 
■■ side of mountains to lessen the hn- 
■ pact of Soviet missiles that would 
have to be hurled over the North 
Pole. 

- 'Common Missile* Idea 

The officials also said some at- 
tention was being given to the idea 
of a “common missile*' that would 
consist cf some combination of the 
future MX and the Forthcoming 
Tridenl-2 missile to be fired from 
the Trident submarine. A mai™ at- 
traction of this alternative is that it 
would saw money. 

According to the officials, many 
of the discussions held in Califor- 
nia during the last two weeks have 
been organized to talk about the 
strategic dunces in three time peri- 
ods. 

The first period runs from the 
present to 1986, where the princi- 
pal conclusions were that no quick 
fixes to Minuteman vulnerability 
were possible, (hat existing B-52 
long-range, bombers should be 
dispersed among more bases to in- 
crease their survivability, that the 
program , to place Cruise missiles 
on bombers should be accelerated, 
and that' considerable funds be 
spent to shore up the president’s 
command, control and communi- 
cations capabilities, along with sat- 
ellite systems to provide warning 
of missile attacks. 

The second phase that would 
ma from about 1986 to the early 
1990s would entail further im- 
provement in communications and 
intelligen c e. Crttise missiles, and 


■&S. Navy Chief Says Fleet Will Lag 
- Behind Russia's for Mast of 1980s 




ran R 


Roam 

•WASHINGTON— Navy Secre- 
tary John F. Lehman Jr. has said 
the Soviet fleet was superior to the 
U.S. Navy and was hkdy to re- 
main so for most of this decade. 

- ■ *T believe today the Soviets are 
better able to carry out their naval 
task, which is to disrupt ^ our vital 
access to those key areas erf our al- 
lies. our resources and our trade, 
than we are to defend, around the 
world, those vital arras,” he said 
Saturday in an interview. 

Not before 1987 or 1988; he 
said, would the United States have 
enough ships to meet its commit- 
ments. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
. believe- the United States -?- which 


has 462 ships in its active fleet in 
12 battle groups — needs a nrim- 
mum erf 22 battle groups, he said. 

. However,' Mr. Lehman said that 
600 ships in IS battle groups 
would be enough to defeat a Soviet 
attempt to cut. vital Western life- 
lines. By using mothballed battle- 
ships and cruisers, the Navy could 
mount 15 groups by 1987 or 1988 
and have them fully operational by 
1990. 

“If we engage the Soviet Navy, 
it is instantaneously a global naval 
war,” he said. “We have to be able 
to win, not just have a standoff, 
because by a standoff we don’t 
have access. We are stalemated 
and then we die.” . ' 


the advent of the Trident-2 missile 
in about 1990. 

In the 1990s, the 
bilities would be the air-i 
MX. a term that stands for missile 
experimental, and a more capable 
missile defense system. 

Meanwhile, the lob' 
the air-launched MX continued 
last week just to make sure that the 
idea was dead for the time bring at 
least Sen. John Tower, Republi- 
can of Texas, and Rep. William L. 
Dickinson, Republican of Ala- 
bama, both leaders of key military 
committees, went to see President 
Reagan on Friday to argue against 
the airborne plan and the common 
missile. 

What they and others are report- 
ed to have told the president was 
that he could overcome the opposi- 
tion of certain, congressional lead- 
ers and the Mormon Church to de- 
ployment of the MX in Utah and 
Nevada, if he made the decision 
and stuck with it And like others 
at the California meetings, they re- 
portedly maintained that the mo- 
bile MX system was the only reli- 
able way of dealing with die vul- 
nerability erf land-based missies 
before tbs end of the decade. 


Meese Spurns Presidential Aide’s Tradition 
Of cl law Profile for Life in the Spotlight 




By LeeLcscazc 

Washington A«r Service 

LOS ANGELES — From de- 
when President Reagan 
be told about an aerial 
battle with Libyan planes to 
briefing reporters on the presi- 
dent's behalf. Edwin Meese 3d 
displayed last week the unique 
public role he plays, one that has 
won him the nickname “Presi- 
dent Meese.” 

Every president since World 
War n has bad one or two close 
advisers whose influence, com- 
bined in varying degrees with 
control of access to the Oval 
Office, has given them great 
power. 

None of Mr. Meese’s prede- 
cessors has been so public, how- 
ever. in asserting that power. 
Few chose to be so often seen 
and photographed in the spot- 
light, instead seeking a lower 
profile and letting the president, 
other elected officials and Cabi- 
net department heads play the 
more public roles. 

Mr. Meese began the week in 
his role as chief spokesman, 
briefing reporters about a Na- 
tional Security Council meeting. 
He ended h counseling Mr. 
Reagan not to answer reporters’ 
questions d uring a brief photo- 
graphic session. 

Presidential Row 

In between, Mr. Meese decid- 
ed not to awaken Mr. Reagan 
with news of the dogfight near 
Libya, and accompanied the 
president to the aircraft carrier 
Constellation, where he sat with 


the president, waring an identi- 
cal windbreaker and nearly iden- 
tical baseball-style cap. 

Mr, Reagan’s cap was labeled 
in gold braid “Commander in 
Chief.” The counselor's was la- 
beled “Ed Meese.” It was the 
most recent of several occasions 
when Mr. Meese has been 
placed in the presidential row 
rather than remaining in the 
background, as was the pattern 
of earlier White House advisers. 

The carrier visit occurred a 
day after Mr. Meese delayed for 
■ six hours telling Mr. Reagan 
about the dogfight, in which two 
US. Navy planes shot down two 
Libyan aircraft over the Gulf of 
Sidra off the Libyan coast. 

Mr. Reagan said that Mr. 
Meese had done the right 

“Yes, 4:30 in the morning 

forma time is as early as I want 
to be awakened," the president 
said with Mr. Meese, s tanding at 
his side, nodding approval. 

Later, the president said there 
was a very good defease for that 
decision, “if our planes were 
shot down, yes, they’d wake me 
up right away. If the other fel- 
low's were shot down, why wake 
me up?” he said to laughter and 
applause from an audience of 
California Republicans. 

Mr. Meese, it was explained, 
had not thought that Mr. 
Reagan should be awakened be- 
cause the dogfight was long over 
and there was no presidential de- 
cision to be made. 

Like a lawyer counseling a cli- 
ent. Mr. Meese broke in when 
reporters tried to question Mr. 


Reagan about the MX missile 
during a photo seeson Friday in 
the president's hotel suite. 

“Mr. Presidem. you’re not 
obliged to answer any ques- 
tions." Mr. Meese said to laugh- 
ter from the president and two 
visiting members of Congress. 

A minute later, another re- 
porter asked Mr. Reagan why 
the administration’s decision on 
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bow to base MX missiles was 
slipping behind schedule. Mr. 
Meese interrupted to say that 
things are right on schedule with 
a decision due in three or four 
weeks. 

Mr. Meese’s role was particu- 
larly visible last week in Los An- 
geles, where he was the only sen- 
ior Reagan aide in attendance 
throughout the week, and there- 
fore stood out more dearly than 
he might have during a working 
week in the White House. 

Whether here or in Washing- 
ton, however, Mr. Meese’s pub- 
lic prominence fills a void creat- 
ed by Mr. Reagan’s decision to 
discuss issues only rarely. Al- 
though the president makes fre- 
quent short speeches, a Republi- 
can fund-raising party Wednes- 
day marked the first time he has 
taken questions from an audi- 
ence. 

The president has held three 
White House news conferences, 
and one extended informal ques- 
tion-and-answer session with re- 
porters at his ranch. 


There are also the almost -dai- 
ly photo sessions, testing only a 
couple of minutes, during which 
reporters ask the president ques- 
tions that Mr. Reagan aides of- 
ten try to squash before the pres- 
ident can answer. However, the 
sessions are useful to the White 
House because they often pro- 
vide the only live pictures of Mr. 
Reagan for that evening’s televi- 
sion news. 

Mr. Meese also is thrust into 
the spotlight because of the 

some time s p uzzling manner in 
which presidential decisions are 
timed. Decisions frequently are 
announced several days or weeks 
after the meetings at which Mr. 
Reagan has participated in ex- 
tensive discussions on an issue. 

Source of Tension 

The system leaves Mr. Meese, 
who is a Cabinet member and 
controls the flow of foreign and 
domestic policy information, in 
the apparent position of deter- 
mining when many president de- 
cisions are to be announced. 

It also creates a tension be- 
tween reporters and Mr. Meese. 
The reporters want to hear from 
Mr. Reagan bow and why a deci- 
sion was reached. Often Mr. 
Meese has offered an explana- 
tion and wonders why reporters 
are asking Mr. Reagan questions 
that Mr. Meese already has an- 
swered. 

Mr. Meese and other senior 
White House aides bristle at the 
suggestion that Mr. Reagan has 
delegated so much authority that 
he is not making all the ded- 



Echvin Meese 3d 


sions himself and is not keeping 
up with all developments. But 
the image sometimes slips. 

When the Justice Department 
released a study on violent crime 
last week. White House deputy 
press secretary Larry Speakes 
was asked what Mr. Reagan 
thought of it. Mr. Speakes con- 
sulted his briefing notes and re- 
plied that Mr. Reagan thought 
the report was a compreh ensi ve 
job done in a remarkably short' 
time. 

He conceded, however, that 
Mr. Reagan had not had time to 
read the report. The president’s 
high opinion of it, reporters were 
told, was based on what Mr. 
Meese and others had told him 


Diplomats See U.S. Outpacing Russia for Influence in South Pacific 


By Robert Trumbull 

New York Tams Service 

SUVA Fjji — South Pacific is- 
lands that figured prominently in 
World War U as US. military 
bases have agam become a battle- 
ground, this time in a competition 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union* for influence among 
the newly independent nations of 
the region. 

The islands, which show on the 
map as mere dots in the expanse of 
ocean, were more or less forgotten 
in U.S. foreign polity planning af- 
ter the wartime installations were 
abandoned and the area again be- 
came a colonial backwater ruled 
by various Western powers. 

With the aid of colonialism, 
however, the perception of the is- 
lands changed in Washington. 
Partly because of Soviet interest in 
the area and partly because the 
new nations represented votes in 
the United Nations and other in- 
ternational for ums , the islands as- 
sumed new importance in Wash- 
ington. 


Today the United States is clear- 
ly ahead in the contest with the So- 
viet Union, according to officials 
and diplomats interviewed in a six- 
country tour of the region. 

Island governments, apparently 
suspicious of Sonet intentions, 
have rejected repeated requests by 
Moscow for permission to estab- 
lish resident embassies in their ter- 
ritories. The islanders reportedly 
insisted, politely but firmlv. that 
the Soviet envoys in Australia and 
New Zealand served diplomatic 
purposes sufficiently “for the time 
being.” 

At the same time, these govern- 
ments have welcomed the estab- 
lishment of U.S. embassies in their 
area. 

Of the nine independent island- 
states. five — Western Samoa, Fiji, 
Papua New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands and Vanuatu — are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, while 
the others — Nauru. Tonga, Tu- 
valu and Kiribati — belong to 
other international agencies and 
regional groups such as the South 


Pacific Forum, an area political or- 
ganization. 

To the Soviet Union’s raorted 
annoyance, Papua New Guinea 
and Western Samoa have also per- 
mitted China to station ambassa- 
dors in their capitals. The kingdom 
of Tonga, which also has ambassa- 
dorial links with the United States, 
has passed up diplomatic relations 
with both Communist powers but 
has a resident ambassador from 
Taiwan. 

Anti-Coaurinnist Sentiment 

While the islanders are suspi- 
cious of Communists in general, 
according to diplomats, they con- 
sider the Soviet Union “more ex- 

S ionist and aggressive than the 
ese,” an American said. 

“The islanders are not reticent 
in making their views known.” said 
William Bodde Jr., the U.S. am- 
bassador to Fiji and several other 
South Pacific countries. He added 
that the new South Pacific govern- 
ments had supported the U.S.- 
sponsored UN resolution con- 


demning the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan. Some (rf the govern- 
ments have since barred Soviet 
cruise ships from their ports, sacri- 
ficing important tourist revenue. 

The Soviet Union has had no 
better luck with development aid, 
presumably in compention with 
assistance programs of the United 
States, Britain, the European Eco- 
nomic Co mmuni ty Japan and 
China, among others. 

An especially humiliating blow 
to Soviet ambitions in the region 
was the recent decision by the in- 
dependent South Pacific govern- 
ments to torn down a Soviet offer 
of a scientific vessel for a survey of 
ocean resources, a project that the 
islanders want badly, in favor of a 
similar program to be mounted 
jointly by the United Slates, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

A few years ago. Western Samoa 
and Tonga refused offers by the 
Soviet Union to undertake needed 
public works projects, such as im- 
proving airports, in return for fish- 
ing bases for Soviet trawlers that 


compete with American, Japanese, 
Taiwanese and South Korean 
fleets for the South Pacific catch. 

Ambassador Bodde, analyzing 
the Soviet failures, noted that the 
South Pacific islanders were not 
only overwhelmingly Christian 
and conservative in outlook but 
also relatively free of the leftist in- 
fluences that have fostered Soviet 
goals elsewhere in the Third 
World, such as radical trade 
unions and strongly Marxist cam- 
pus groups. 

Mr. Bodde, a New York-born 
professional diplomat, is responsi- 
ble for U.S. interests in a wide area 
of the South Pacific. Residing in 
Suva, he is also accredited to Ton- 
ga, Tuvalu (formerly the Ellice Is- 
lands) and Kiribati (formerly the 
Gilbert Islands'), and represents 
Washington on the South Pacific 
Commission, a regional develop- 
ment organization that embraces 
all the independent island coun- 
tries as well as toe United States, 
Britain, France, Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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With its 7-Series range BMW Succeeded In in- 
troducing a new, progressive note into the highest class 
of motoring. Now, we have succeeded in developing that 
concept of excellence even further. The new BMW 
5-Series complements and extends the unrivalled stature 
-of the 7-Series and the compact, two-door top-class 
coupe*. This new range of 4-door cars offers the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship, outstanding 
performance, exceptional comfort and spaciousness - afl 
within the dimensions of a medium-range saloon oar. m 
short, the BMW 5-Series brings top-class motoring 

several steps closer for every demanding driver. 

To n ejass cars on a new scale: BMW 5281, 5251, 

5201,518. . _ ^ 

Our successfully achieved objective of creating cars 
of superlative quality in a more compact 5™ 
strafed most Impressively by the 528 1. And the 5251, 520i 
and 518 ere all variations on the same technical concept to 
satisfy different performance and comfort requirements, 
but without modifying the fundamental concept in any 

way* ; . 

The new SlfW S-Serie&: never have cars of this size 
featured so much technolo gical progrggg: 

- F wi Infection: standard on all models from the 520i, « 
ensures exc^tkmar performance with a fuel consump- 
tion efficiency that puts many smaller cars to shame. 

- Electronic L- Jetrorric fuel in j ection: with energy-saving 
automatic fuel shut-off when decelerating at speeds 


over 1200 rpm (525 i, 528Q- 

Double- joint spring-strut front axle: the same patented 
front axle suspension featured on the 7-Series with 
unique anti-dive braking characteristics. 

13° rear axlei wtth an additional trailing bar, it’s a further 
development of the BMW semi-trailing arm, rear axle 
suspension (5281); reduces rear-end dive when accel- 
erating. 

Speed-g overned power steerin g: related to engine 
speed, it provides exceptional driver responsiveness 
and feel (from 5201). 

H ydraulic power-assisted brakes: with significantly 
increased safety reserves (525 i, 528 i)- 
Anti-lock braking : the revolutionary safety system for 
unparalleled braking safety (shortly available as an 
option on the 525) upwards). 

Active check-control: the new generation of BMW 
safety check systems', it automatically monitors all the 
car’s vital functions (525 i, 528 1). 

SI service-interval indicator: the BMW 5- Series is the 
first range of cars In the world to Incorporate this 
feature, which takes into account the motorist’s own in- 
dividual driving style and warns him of optimum service 
timing. 

EC energy control: another typical BMW driving aid, it 
tells toe driver his exact fuel consumption at any given 
moment (from 525 i). 

Enhanced safet y: a development of BMW^s integrated 
high-security system, it offers outstanding head-on 
impact characteristics plus comprehensive interior 


cushioning. 

- Electronically regulated heater available on all models 
from the 520 i. 

- On-board computer: featured on the 745 i. it introduced 
the third generation of BMW computerized dashboard 
controls (optional from 525 1). 

- 5-soeed transmission: with an extra overdrive ‘eco- 
nomy speed’, ft’s standard on the 528 i. 

Many cars set new standards in fashion. These 
create new standards In technolo gy. 

The new 5-Series cars have more interior space, 
more headroom and a bigger boot capacity than any of 
their predecessors. Yet they are shorter and narrower than 
virtually every other car In the same category. And without 
resorting to the conventionally sloping, wind-tunnel 
dictated designs produced by mass-production 
manufacturers, the BMW 5-Series’ unobtrusive design 
achieves new levels in aerodynamics. With a cd rating of 
0.38, it has one of the best drag coefficients of any car in 
the same class. Combined with a unique construction, 
5-Series aerodynamics mean less noise, better ventil- 
ation, less uplift and less crosswind sensitivity, as well as 
enhanced fuel economy. 

From ’useful tool’ to ‘intelligent partner’. 

The BMW 5-Series introduces a comprehensive new 
system of driver information controls - amongst them 
active check-control. Si service indicator, EC energy 
control. Together they create a new dimension in Thinking 


technology’: the car itself takes on greater responsibility 
for its own running, allowing the driver more time to 
concentrate on the all-important task of driving his vehicle 
more safely, more economically - and with greater 
pleasure. 

The BMW 5-Series: as aware as the people who will 
drive them. 

Drivers all over the world are constantly and 
consistently seeking greater perfection and better 
solutions to their needs: toe roleof the car manufacturer is 
to meet those requirements. With the BMW 5-Series, BMW 
has succeeded in creating a completely new set of 
standards in a whole category of cars. Now, with the new 
BMW 5-Series, the step up to motoring excellence has 
become decisively smaller, and the step down even 
greater. 

BMW is as far ahead as pro g ress itself. So don’t la g 
behind without g ood reason. Tfest drive the BMW 5 -Series 
soon. 

BMW cars. 

The BMW range of fine automobiles: the ultimate in per- 
formance, comfort and safety. 


BMW AG, Munich. 
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French Socialists Start Digging 
Into Overtones of Curie! Killing 


By Jonathon C Rondai 

Washington Post Server 

PARIS — The Socialist govern- 
ment of President Francois Mitter- 
rand has reopened an investigation 
into the mysterious murder of 
Henri Curiel. a killing entangled in 
speculation about Soviet intelli- 
gence penetration. 

To his friends Mr. Cund was 
framed. To his enemies he was a 
Soviet spymasier. He was assassi- 
nated in 1978 in a Left Bank apart- 
ment here. Now, with two Socialist 
ministers determined to clear his 
nam e, officials close to Prime Min- 
ister Pierce Mauroy will seek to get 
to the bottom of the murder. 

Almost any of 30 organizations 
in half as man y countries could 
have had reasons to kill Mr. Cu- 
rieL according to those who have 
studied the case. Potential killers 
ranged from South American dic- 
tatorships to South Africa, from 
Israel to the French military, 
which was reportedly worried by 
his interest in setting up so-called 
“soldiers* committees’* or barracks 
unions. 

A lot of people considered Mr. 
Curiel an enemy, a member of the 
prime minister's office said, “and 
that was worse than being a spy 
. . . spies, after all. get exchanged." 

Responsibility for his slaying 
was claimed bv an extreme rightist 
group. Delta." in a letter to the 
French press at the time of the kill- 
ing. The message said Mr. Curiel. 
63. was “a KGB agent and mili- 
tant of the Arab cause . . . CurieL 
a traitor to France, which adopted 
him. has ended his activities." 
There have been persistent reports 
— which officials of the current 
administration decline to deny 
outright — that the outgoing ad- 
ministration carried ofr all sensi- 
tive files on Mr. CurieL 

Bom in Egypt 

Born in Egypt in 1914, Mr. Cu- 
riel ran an organization in Paris 
that he called a charitable institu- 
tion designed to help people work- 
ing a gains t undemocratic Third 
World governments. His accusers 
say it was a cover for subversion. 

The Socialists, however, say they 
find suggestions in the files they 
did inherit that the Third World 
contacts Mr. Curiel fostered may 
have served Western intelligence at 
least as much as they aided Soviet 
objectives. 

As a young man in Egypt. Mr. 
Curiel became a Communist and 
spent two years in King Farouk's 
prisons before being deponed in 
1951. Educated in French-run 
Roman Catholic schools in Cairo, 
he lived in France illegally until ar- 
rested in 1960 for helping Algerian 
nationalists. Released but still 
stateless, with an expulsion order 
han ging over his head, he became 
what his Israeli friend Uri Avneri 
called “a one-man revolutionary 


clearing house and contractor for 
revolulionarv causes.” 

His defenders see a paiiera of 
official tolerance for his activities 
from the fact that his aims in the 
Third World and those of the rul- 
ing Gauliists coincided. Conserva- 
tive governments that succeeded 
De Gaulle were increasingly hos- 
tile. 

The most tangible indication of 
Socialist determination in the case 
came when the new government 
turned over to Mr. Curiel's widow 
an official file that the previous 
government refused to release. The 
file included a judgment by a spe- 
cial commission that cleared Nfr. 
Cunel of wrongdoing, rejecting an 
Interior Ministry charge that he 
had used his Third World-onemed 
voluntary organization for subver- 
sion in France and abroad and in 
aiding terrorism. 

Libel Actions 

French courts, moreover, lately 
have ruled in libel actions in favor 
of Mr. Curiel’s widow and friends 
and associates whose names were 
mentioned in connection with his. 
Last month a Paris court consid- 
ered such charges described in a 
book entided “The Curiel Net- 
work or Humanitarian Subver- 
sion." and found its author. Ro- 
land Gaucher, guilty in a libel suit 
brought by Rose Curie!, the wid- 
ow. and Mr. Curiel's longtime as- 


UN Panel Urges 
Assembly Action 

mt 

On Puerto Rico 

The Associated Press 

UN ITED NATIONS —The UN 
Special Committee on Decoloniza- 
tion has approved a resolution ask- 
ing the General Assembly to con- 
sider this fall whether Puerto Rico 
is a U.S. colony. 

The vole Thursday was viewed 
as a setback for the United States, 
which maintains that the island is 
not a colony and that Puerto Ri- 
cans exercised their right to self- 
determination by voting for U.S. 
commonwealth status in 1952. 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico, Gov. 
Carlos Romero Barcelo dismissed 
the committee resolution as having 
“no validity for us.” The governor 
said islanders would not tolerate 
any intervention on the part of the 
United Nations or the decoloniza- 
tion committee. 

The committee passed resolu- 
tions on Puerto Rican rights in 
1979 and 1980. but stopped short 
of calling for General Assembly 
action. The United States is not a 
member of the 25-nation commit- 
tee that approved the resolution by 
a vote of 11 to 2. with 1 1 absten- 
tions. China, although a member, 
did not participate in the vote. 


sociaie. Joyce BLau, among others. 

The two have brought a similar 
suit — scheduled to be beard be- 
fore a Paris court in mid-Septem- 
ber — against .American journalist 
Claire Sterling, whose book. “The 
Terror Network." was published in 
French after the American edition 
came out last spring. Even before 
the French edition came out, law- 
yers succeeded in having certain 
passages deleted. 

Charges of spying and terrorism 
were first made in 1976 in the 
French press. There is rimnnstan- 
tial evidence that the allegations 
were leaked by the French intelli- 
gence establishment In France 
both the Direction de la Surveil- 
lance du Terri toire (DST) and the 
Service de Documentation et Con- 
ire- Esp icon age (SDECE) are cov- 
ered by official secrecy laws, and 
divulging information from their 
files is a criminal offense. 

The French news magazine Le 
Point published the charges 
against Mr. Curiel anonymously in 
June. 1976. and then acknowl- 
edged that senior staffer Georges 
SufTert had written the article. 
With relatively minor variations, 
Mr. Suffert's version formed the 
basis for subsequent accusations 
concerning Mr. Curiel's alleged 
KGB and terrorist activities. 

Further Articles 

In addition to the Gaucher, Ster- 
ling and Stiffen accounts, similar 
charges were made by Brian Cra- 
zier of the Institute for the Study 
of Conflict and Robert Moss in the 
Economist Foreign Report, both 
based in London, and such French 
publications as Minute, L’Anrore, 
Le Crapouillot and Paris Match. 

Amaud de Borchgrave, a former 
Newsweek correspondent and au- 
thor with Mr. Moss of the best- 
selling novel, “The Spike,” which 
alleges KGB penetration of West- 
ern media, wrote to Mr. Suffert in 
1980 that Mr. Curid’s subversive 
activities were an open secret in 
the Western intelligence communi- 
ty. In a 1978 Economist Foreign 
Report, Mr. Moss reported that 
French intelligence listed Mr. Cu- 
riel as a “C2 RO” agent working 
for a foreign power. 

The daily Le Monde wrote in 
1978 that Alexandre de 
Marenches, then the director gen- 
eral of SDECE, had allowed the 
counterespionage file on Mr. Cu- 
riel to be leaked to slop his activi- 
ties. SDECE officials neither con- 
firm nor deny anything. 

Once in a radio interview Mr. 
Curiel said, “I am accused by the 
Arabs of being a Zionist agent be- 
cause I am Jewish, by the French 
of being a KGB agent and by the 
left of being a CLA agent I am 
simply an agent of no one.” His 
friends revere his memory. “Early 
Christians must have talked about 
Jesus after the crucifixion in much 
the same terms,” Mr. Avneri said. 


Bonn May Cut Back Role 
In NATO Fall Maneuvers 


Reuters 


BONN West German troops may have to pull out of part of 
NATO's autu mn military exercises to save money, according to 
officials. _ 

Igemeine Zeitung and Frankfurter 
have reported that West Germany’s 
of the West German-based NATO 


The Frankfurter All 
Rundschau newspapers 


Autumn Forge” maneuvers, would probably have to be canceled. 

le Ministry statement said Sharp Blade would go 
esman said Saturday: “It cannot be excluded that 


“Sharp Blade'’ ex erase, part 

"Forge” 

While a Defei 

ahead, a 

savings will be made overall on the maneuvers.” 

He confirmed that the ministry, which is studying ways to save 
about 200 million Deutsche marks (S80.2 million) by the end of 
1981 to balance the federal budget, would deride this week on 
which measures to take. 

Defense officials said that about 40 millio n Deutsche marks of 
die shortfall had resulted from the Deutsche mark’s 30 percent fall 
in value against the dollar during the last 12 months, raising the 
cost of armed forces t rainin g programs in the United Slates. 

The ADgemeine Zeitung said the armed forces faced the choice 
of either scrapping Sharp Blade or withdra wing from other exer- 
cises in the Autumn Forge maneuvers. 

The ministry spokesman said there had been no specific instruc- 
tion to save money on the war games. However, it was possible 
that smaller exercises within Autumn Forge might be cut, he add- 
ed. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung said officials were examining a propos- 
al to save JO milli on Deutsche marks on the autumn war games, 
which were expected to cost West Germany 47 million Deutsche 
marks. 

Boon has already said that next years defense spending was to 
rise 4.2 percent — no increase in real terms because inflation is 
forecast to rise at a higher rate — and officials have said that 
routine air force training flights and naval sorties would have to 
be curtailed. 


U.S. Rebuffs Protest to 
Over Squatters, Documents Show 



By Carylc Murphy 

ft’asidirpan Post Service 
JOHANNESBURG — The U.S 
government, apparently reluctant 
to annoy South Africa before a set- 
tlement is reached on Namibian 
independence, reportedly refusal 
earlier this month to join a French- 
initiated move to have the diplo- 
matic corps here formally protest 
handling of the blade squatter situ- 
ation in Cape Town. 

Opposition by the Americans, 
who were later joined by the ini- 
tially wavering West Germans and 
British, deprived the move of sup- 
port of three influential backers 
and helped it kill it, according to 
confidential papers. 

[A spokesman for the French 
Foreign Ministry said Sunday in 
Paris that his government’s effort 
to organize the diplomatic protest 
bad been abandoned because of 
the “reticence” of certain members 
of the diplomatic corps. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported- He refused 
to elaborate.] „ 

Howard Walker, the U.S. charge 
d’affaires, said Saturday that he 
had no comment. “Any such 
conversations, if they went on, 
would have been private and by 
that I am not saying they went 
an,” he said. 


More than 1.000 black squartere 
who have been claiming die right 
to live together as families in Cape 
Town were arrested last week and 
forcibly returned to their home- 
land of Transfcei. where jobs are 
scarce. The move has angered 
whites as wril as blacks. 

The actios followed a month of 
resistance by the squatters to gov- 
ernment orders to leave the area. 
Police TT>ade tsorc than 1. 100 ar- 
rests and demolished plastic shan- 
ties, leaving families without shel- 
ter in the cold and rain of Cape 
Town’s winter. 

The government’s handling of 
the squatters was defended Friday 
by Foreign Minister RJ\ Botha, 
who implied a separate s t a ndar d 
was applied to South Africa be- 
cause governments around the 
world acted against sq u a tter s, “but 
when we in South Africa are faced 
with a similar dilemma. look what 
happens to us.” 

The reported diplomatic discus- 
sions reveal a cfivergrece of ap- 
proach to Sooth .Africa between 
France's Socialist government and 
Washington. If the cleavage grows, 
it may pose serious problems with- 
in the “contact group” of fire 
Western countries trying to draw 
up settlement proposals on Nami- 


bia. ndw administered bv Snwi 
Africa as South-West Afiua^® 
are ac c ept able to both 
its guerrilla foe, the 
Africa People's Or^g" 


-■glut 

West 

lion. 

Some Western diplomat* w 
already have remarked on.sdS! 
strains is the contact group. *£2 
also includes West Germany, 
ain and Canada, over the 
administration's efforts to tn 
soft-sell approach with Prcfe* 
and go back to basin ra 
ready lengthy Namibian neg«k 
tioos in the hope of getting 
tin's cooperation on a seulenvea' 

According to a reliable sob*? 
who provided documentary ^ 

dence. French Ambassador ju. 
card Donn. as acting dean of 
diplomatic corps in Cape TcS» 
(South .Africa’s legislative 
called together the heads of ^ 
sion Aug. 13. 

The group reportedly drafts 
protest saying, “We the beads a - 
rmsson wish to express our 
cent about recent events - A 
Nyanga Crossroads area ... Vf. 
appeal to the South African xtrT. 
eminent to give humanitarian cs?- 

aderatioas high priority 
handling of the situation.*' 


Shadow of 1978 Invasion in Zaire Still Hangs Heavily Over Kolwezi 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Service 

KOLWEZI, Zaire — Some peo- 
ple did not claim their dead, and 
the bodies lie in paupers' graves, 
where crabgrass curls around sten- 
ciled name boards and numbered 
pegs that are their only memoriaL 
In the places where they died — 
in the shuttered white-painted vil- 
las wreathed in bougainvillea on 
avenues plashed with jacaranda, or 
in the meaner streets of the poor 
quarter — the bullet holes have 
been plastered and painted over, 
as if to deny an unwanted mem- 
ory. 

Yet three years after a rebel in- 
vasion of Kolwezi, a small south- 
ern town at the core of Zair e's 
mineral riches, the memory of the 
bloodshed lingers with a stubborn- 
ness that equals the traumatic vio- 
lence of the mansion. 

It is present in the cracked win- 
dowpanes that have not been re- 
paired; in the bleak, overgrown 
cemetery on the outskirts of town 
where the dead of the May, 1978, 
invasion lie, and in the imper- 
manence of some styles of life. 

About 850 Were Slain 
The invasion by 3,000 men of 
the Marxist-inspired Congo Na- 
tional Liberation Front, based in 
neighboring Angola, claimed tie 
lives of 93 whites and some 750 
blacks. The latter figure is uncer- 
tain because the casualties among 


the blacks were not counted as me- 
ticulously as were those among the 
whites. It was one of the worst 
massacres in recent African histo- 
ry. 

To the visitor, returning after an 
absence of three years, there are 
striking sights. Some whiles, who 
run the copper mines and cobalt 
plants that earn much of Zaire’s 
foreign exchange, have returned to 


one-sixth the size that it was before 
the invasion, and the 600 to 700 
Belgians who live here now do not 
seek roots. “They are living with 
just the minimum to get by," a 
missionary said. “They are not in- 
vesting or bringing all their world- 
ly goods here. They are ready to 
leave quickly." 

A handful of Americans and 


then and now, there is little talk of 
a new uprisi n g. 

“If any thin g, conditions have 
worsened, but the people are in- 
ert,” a missionary said, requesting 
the anonymity that is sought by 
many people who criticize Gen. 
Mobutu. “They submit; sure, they 
complain that there are no roads in 
the bush, no medicines in town ex- 


thpir villas, living again behind the 
high steel gates that provided only 
a delusion of protection in 1978. 


cept at the min e hospital not 
much food. But thev submit, until 


The Hold Impala, where women 
reportedly were made to dance on 
a small stage before they were 
raped and shot, has been revived, 
and there are monkeys and mon- 
gooses in its little zoo. A new 
nightclub. L'EtoOe, has been 
opened. 

White Community Is Diminished 

These, however, seem to be 
' 3gs that recall a Potemkin 
Beyond them, residents 
say, there is a nervousness among 
the whites and among the blacks, 
who outnumber them 40 to 1, and 
there are the same complaints of 
grinding poverty that allowed the 
rebels to depict themselves as li- 
berators of a downtrodden people. 

The while community is about 


Italians are working on a power- 
line project that is financed largely 
by American banks. But the work- someone or something provides a 
ere live in a separate camp outside catalyst." 

town. Enrollment at the high That view seemed to be accept- 
school for whites here is down ed, implicitly, in the words of a 

copper miner who lives in the 
Zone Manika, a rundown place 
where the repairs and repaintings 
of the white quarter do not seem to 
have penetrated. 


is 

from 1,200 before the invasion to 
200 . 

The complaints of the Zairians, 
in chance encounters on the streets 
of the slums where most live, have 
a f amiliar ring: Food is scarce and 
expensive, everything costs too 
much, the wealth of the place is 
taken away to Kinshasa, the capi- 
tal 1.100 miles to the north, and is 
not seen again. 

The disaffection, a longtime res- 
ident said, was the same before the 
invasion, which the rebels said was 
a “people’s uprising" against Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko, the gener- 
al who has ruled Zaire for the last 
I6yeare. 

Despite the similarities between 


Display of Authority 

Discussing President Mobutu, 
the min er referred to him always 
as “the chief,” as if confronting" a 
higher authority whom it would be 
folly to question despite the hard- 
ships of life in the Zone Manika. A 
bag of commcal to feed a family 
for less than a month, without the 
trimmings, costs the equivalent of 
$30; a miner’s pay is S60. Some 
residents of the zone earn less; a 
domestic servant would probably 


earn two- thirds of the cost of & 
commcal. “ 

Gen. Mobutu displayed ies^. 
thority here in June, snpervisTte £ 
military maneuver that showed^ 
army's strength — and sees 
weaknesses, military soorctt j&a. 
He also toured the Zone Vlitw-, 
where officials from tus party, sh» 
Popular Movement of the Resec- 
tion. had arranged a welcome. 

His visit was seen, in pan, ttz 
response to calls by a former pn- 
mier, Nguza Kari-i-Bcod, for * 
uprising in this southern pnnW 
of Shaba, formerly known as fc. 
tanga, where Mr. Nguza 
The former premier, now a cti* ; 
in Brussels, docs not seem tolas.* 
any great publicly expressed re- 
port in Kolwezi. “He coda bre 
stayed and persuaded the chief i> 
do something for us." the ccppr 
miner said. “Instead he ran 
Wha t can he do for us now?” 

Despite such seeming in5&- 
ence. nervousness persists. A stv 
sionary who requested asenysri 
said: “At the back of some c ii~k 
there is the question of how oez 
the people can take If there*?; 
an uprising, cf course da wifcj 
would suffer — they are the 
with the wealth that" the peogii: 
not have" 


Solidarity — A Tidal Wave From Gdansk to Piaseczno 



F.F. 528, S.Fr. 242, D.M. 264 


If you now buy the International 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
have any idea how to go about 
forming a trade union, or what oar 
□ext step should be. So we linked 
up with the Solidarity people in 
Warsaw and asked them for ad- 
vice.” 

Like an Epidemic 

Free trade union chapters were 
organized ax all the enterprises in 
Piaseczno. A Solidarity office, with 
14 representatives elected from the 
various factories and other em- 
ployment centers, was established 
m a ground floor storefront at a 
small, gray shopping complex on 
the outskirts of town. The office is 
supposed to be a liaison between 
the grass roots Solidarity chapters 
and the town council Through its 
constantly clacking telex machine, 
the office relays information to 
and from the regional Solidarity 
headquarters in Warsaw. 

The Piaseczno office is also a 
meeting place for Solidarity mem- 
bers and sympathizers — pension- 
ers, housewives, workers, profes- 
sionals, students — who troop in 
everyday to pick up Solidarity 
newsletters, complain about food 
and consumer product shortages, 
discuss politics, keep tabs on what 
is happening in local factories and 
municipal offices, or simply social- 
ize before heading home or to 
work. 

Back at the Polkolor plant, the 
free trade union movement spread 
like an epidemic, so that today, 
less than a year after its introduc- 
ton, 82 percent of the 5,300 em- 
ployees are Solidarity members. 
This includes virtually all of the 
blue-collar force, and numerous 
technicians, engineers, and middle 
management officials. 

Defec tio ns From Party 

When Solidarity began to orga- 
nize at the factory, the Co mmunis t 
Party leadership in Warsaw asked 
some of its local members to infil- 
trate the new trade union group. 
But after many Communists start- 
ed joining of their own accord, the 
party balked and tried to put a 
stop to the defections. It was too 
late. About half of the 600 Com- 
munist Party members at Polkolor 
are now Solidarity partisans as 
welL 

“At this point, if the party or- 
dered me to denounce Solidarity, I 


taken by t he union hierarchy bade 
in Warsaw. 


slightest notion of how to run this 
plant.” 

Solidarity was also given im- The man a gem ent is now deeplv 
petus by disastrous mismanage- cooc »™ e * ^ production has fafl- 
ment and p lanning at the factory. ™ so far behind schedule that for- 
Poflcolor was one of the typicaL .“E® 1 .markets “»* he* 11 
grandiose projects conceived by “remevably lost. Western Europe 
- l~r JS virtually saturated with color 


former Communist Party leads 
Edward Gierek that were supposed 
to create new, sophisticated indus- 
tries to meet consumer expecta- 
tions and earn foreign exchange 
abroad. 

Under a technical agreement 
with RCA and Coming Glass in 
the mid-1970s, Polkolor was to 
reach 600,000 color video tubes in 
annual production by 1981 and 
perhaps even attain 900,000 units a 
year later on. Only a fraction of 
he output would be for domestic 
consumption, with the bulk to be 
exported to markets in Western 
and Eastern Europe. 

But Polkolor turned out to be a 
classic example of Murphy’s Law: 
everything that could have gone 
wrong ended up going wrong. Be- 
cause of the chronic and p olitically 
explosive housing shortage in the 
country, construction 
and personnel were 
from the factory. 

it was to have been, completed 
the end of 1979, it is not An- 
other factories, which were 
supposed to receive the video 
tubes and put together fimsHad 
color television sets, are behind 
schedule. 

A Crisis of Morale 

The worsening trade halaw* 
and alarming foreign debt of the 
c ountr y have left almost no hard 
currency for the import of equip- 
ment and spare parts essential to 
Pdkolor’s operation. There are 
huge gaps and bottlenecks at the 
factory. Technicians must con- 
stantly intervene in the production 

proce ss, removing video tabes 
a? tk® sputtering assembly line. 


television sets. And several East 
European countries, including Yu- 
goslavia, Hungary' and East Ger- 
many, are moving ahead with their 
own plans to produce color video 
equipment. 

Solidarity’s Stady 

“We must be realistic: color 
television is a luxury in Poland at 
this moment, so the government is 
not likely to give us the hard cur- 
rency we need," said Jerzy 
Lamacki, deputy director for pro- 
duction, who is still a steadfast 
Communist. “The Solidarity move- 
ment cannot be blamed for this sit- 
uation. It came about long before 

rtunr ** 


terview — the factory anpLij*; 
have already achieved aa r r cf i: 
goals of srif-managcmcct ual& : 
idarity is advocating for indup 
across the country. 

Control Over Salaries 

Solidarity claims to have coax- . 
erable control over salaries eVla- 
fcdor. The union can veto anyas 
employees appointed by taaffip 
mcait Each department of thehr- 
toiy bas a labor and manages^: 


it a number of Polkoloris 
managers main tain that lack of la- 
bor discipline has aggravated pro- 
duction problems, and that even if 



tuty couia no o Die management. 
By last December, Solidarity felt 
strong enough to create a so-called 
poup erf experts — representatives 
from every section of the plant and 
outside economists ana techni- 
cians — to prepare a broad report 
on the state of the enterprise. The 
audy was extremely critical of la- 
bor relations, inefficiency and even 
the basic assumption that Poland 
needed a large color television in- 
dustry soaking up many minions 


of dollars that 


re been 


better invested in other enterpris- 


es. 


committee to spell out woifc cessa- 
tions and reassign workers to a* 
posts. Weekly meetings stelae 
between management and Sc&£- 
ity representatives to review at 
plant’s situation, and inform 
is then passed on to the hhtr 
force. 

“A supervisor cannot make a 
move without consulting a.SoSdsr- 
ity committee," a manager coif 
plained. “There is simply na ^ 
thority to impose deosioavmd 
this is going to become an e*s 
bigger problem in the cccjn£ 
months. 

But Solidarity delegates say 
are confident that the woken 
will base* 

time, and that employees 
interfere less in everyday mano- 
rial derisions as crust is established 
between labor and 

“No one has any 

t at this print,'’ 

the riant 

aeer. “They were left alone to im- 
pose their derisions for all tte* 
years, and look at the mess vs art 
in." 

Next: A took at Piaseczno. 


Sirhan, in Letter* 


adding on 
like f j “ 


arts m artisan- 
placing the 


would ignore it,” said a Commu- 
nist who joined the free trade un- 
ion movement at the factory and 
considers himself a party reformer. 
“A lot erf other party people here 
fed the same way.” 

The most common reason cited 
by Polkolor employees — whether 
Communists or not — for joining 
Solidarity was the ineffectiveness 
of the trade unions officially spon- 
sored by the party. 

At its base, on the plant floor, 
the old union kept a semblance erf 
democracy by electing members to 
its so-called factory board. But this 
board had no influence on the re- 
gional and central chapters of the 
union, whose membership was ap- 
pointed by the national party and 
government. In most cases, the un- 
ion suffocated workers' demands 
for higher salaries or improved job 
conditions. At other times, it mere- 
ly informed employees of decisions 


video tubes bark on the assembly 
Ime. 

-MiSteP 21 . rcachcd only about 
30,000 units last year, and proba- 
bty wm not exceed 50,000 tubes in 

198 1« 

“Morale in the work force be- 
comes disastrous under these con- 
ditions,” said a production mana- 
gCT, who estimated that the facto- 
ry’s meager output justifies no 
more than 1,000 enmloyecs out of 
a labor force five times that siw 
Evoy day you see hundreds, 
maybe thousands of people just 
standing around with no thing t Q 
do. It is not their fault” 

Solidarity spokesmen insist that 
tbe morale problem was aenravat- 


The study also called for the de- 

Denies Threat to 

of planners in Warsaw and the inn 
position of sdf -management giving 
much greater voice to labor repre- 
sentatives in the running of the 


edb 

t 


's ranking 


of 

managers. 


appointments appeared to have 

spited mainly from their perso 
to party chiefs 


fac- 
whose 
re- 


ties 


m 


rather than because of their profes- 
sional or executive talents. 

“If a deputy director made a 
mess of his job, he was just rotated 
to another top position either here 
or at another factory.” said a mid- 
dle-level manager, a Communist 
who agreed with Solidarity's alle- 
ga lions. “There have been' mana- 
ger here who did not have the 


Workers Reject Appointment 

When Jerzy Bilip was appointed 
D y Jb*. government as the new 
chief director of the factory last 
April, he quickly got a him of the 
changes Solidarity was proposing. 
He was fenced to make a presenta- 
tion to an assembly of the employ- 
ees on his plans to pull the cn- 
t«prise out of its quagmire. Ac- 
cording to a manager who attend- 

long speech, and then spent almost 
two hours bitterly attacking his 
plans and even his credentials. 

. , “ We afe not at all sure that his 
ideas wfl] turn this factory into an 
efficient, profitable enterprise, and 
so we decided not to formally ac- 
cept his appointment,” explained 
Kuzniewska, a plant en- 
gineCT who is one of the more mili- 
tant Sohdaniy leaders at the facto- 

3L ke «P“S a dossier on 

mm. tod we may decide sometime 
later that he is not suitable ” 

^ According to Mrs. Kuzniewska 
and several of her colleagues in 
.Solidarity — including a produc- 
tion engineer, a computer sperial- 

an accountant and u skilled la- 
borer. who agreed to a lengthy m- 


Sen, Kennedy 

From Agency Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES.— Sirhan B 
Sirhan, convicted of the murder** 
Robert F. Kennedy, has appeases 
to the brother of his victim, &«■ 
Edward M. Kennedy, in the hop* 
that it will help him receive pan* 

in 1984. 

_ The state is apposing c ons iders' 
non of parole on the ground that 3 
fellow prisoner had heard SrhaB 
threaten io “take care of* S& 
Kennedy if he is released in' the ft" 
of 1984. 

Sirhan wrote to Sen. Kennedy *? 
deny the allegations, said .M-*- 
Mehdi. president of the 
York-based American- Arab 
dons Committee, in releasing 
letter Friday. “I pray , for y 0 ** 

health, safety and {ongttfr ■»» 
as the safety and lorig life of yg” . 
entire family." Sirhan 
wrote. “Please accept my.rtP®** 
for what happened in the pasl- 

Accordin'g to Mr. Mehdi. Sirhsn! 
sen i a Christmas cardrto ih e ^ en ^> 
tor last December “wishing to™ 
Merry Christmas** and asJun 5 .Scn] 
Kenned v if he would forP* aU 3 
state that he has no objection* W 
Sirhan* s release. Sen. Kennedy ^ 
5po tided coolly to thaC^erturt 
savujg that he rfid not want;<o **] 
tertere with California's 
system. Mr.- Mehdi said - . • 
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From ASEAN, Calls 
China a Major Threat 


By Henry Kamra 

Sew York Tima Service 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia 

r* The new ^ejimenTheadea by 
Prime Minister .Mahathir bin 
Mohamad is striking a vigorous- 
new note in' the foreign policy of 
the non-Comraunisi nations of 
Southeast Asia by publicly empha- 
sizing the theme that Omra re- 
mains a major threat, and u rging 
the United States to bear this in 
mind. .. .... 

Worried by China's skillful ex- 
ploitation of Vietnam’s alliance 
[with the Soviet Union and its inva- 
sion and continuing occupation of 
Cambodia, the Mahathir govern- 
ment, which came io power last 
inontii, has moved quickly to make 
public the sen limans that have al- 
ways been harbored here but had 
been sublimated while Malaysia 
followed the policy of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations. 

This policy, set largely by Thai- 
land, on whose borders with Laos 
and Cambodia Vietnamese troops 
. are stationed, is to depict Vietnam 
as the principal threat to the re- 
gion and to view China as a friend- 
ly^ power. China collaborates with 
Thailand in supporting the anti- 
Vietnamese Cambodian forces that 
operate in enclaves on the Thai- 
Carnbodian border. - " 

Even under the previous govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Datuk 
Hussein bin Onn, who retired be- 
. cause of poor health. Malaysia and 
i Indonesia had regarded with skep- 
- ticism the strongly anti- Hanoi Una 
set by Thailand and Singapore, bat 
had given their support because 
ASEAN loyalty demanded that 
rhey accept the lead of Thailand, 
the association's “front-line” state. 


In separate interviews, Deputy 
Prime Minister Musa Hi tam and 
Foreign' Minister Mohamad Gha- 
■zali ShaK fc voiced strong displease 
ure with die attitude displayed by 
the Chinese premier; Zhao Ziyang, 
when be visited here earlier this 
month. On the. issue that Kuala 
Lumpur considers the touchstone 
of jts . relationship with Peking. 
Chinese support for insurgent 
Communist movements in this re- 
gion, Mr. Ghazali said, “We dtdn*t 
get anything." 

• An Aaaii diplomat who Enc 
studied the verbatim transcript of 
the Mahathi r-Zhao meeting, w hich 
he described as short and. cool, 
confirmed, the ministers’ assertion 
that Mr. Zhao did not respond to 
the standing Mala ysia n dcmonH 
that China publicly denounce its 


China Floods Laid to Denuding 

Trees Were Felled Indiscriminately for 3 Decades 


New York Times Service 

PEKING — As waters from the second major 
.flood to a month receded in, Sichuan province last 
week, Chinese officials and scientists disclosed 
that deforestation in China's most populous prov- 
ince was a major cause of flood devastation there. 

Tan Qilong, Sichuan's Communist Party secre- 
tary, said the indiscriminate cutting of trees dur- 
ing the past three decades had denuded most of 
the province’s watershed areas in the upper reach- 
es of the Yangtze River. This had allowed the wa- 
ter from normal summer downpours to flow un- 
checked into tributary river systems, he said, 

Mr. Tan called it a “painful lesson" but did not 
attribute part of the deforestation to wrong poli- 
cies in Peking, as have officials in other areas. 

Flooding m July in the province of about 100 
nnfljon people 753 person dead, about an equal 
number mincing and 13 million homeless. In 
flooding last week, provincial disaster relief offi- 
cials said 15 persons died and thousands of frrwnas 
were destroyed. 

The official -party newspaper, People's Daily. 


reported that a survey by a team of scientists of 
Sichuan's 193 counties showed that in only 12 
counties did forested areas exceed 30 percent of 
the land area. In Wusheng County, which was in- 
undated last month, cutting during the last three 
decades had reduced forests from 24,700 acres to 
138.3 acres. 

The newspaper also reported that forests in 
central Sichuan, where the July flooding was most 
severe, covered less than 3 percent of 27 counties 
formerly considered to be forest areas. 

Partly as a result, the scientists found, hundreds 
of millions of tons of valuable topsoil is being 

swept down rivers annually, reducing the area of 
land able to sustain crops or even trees and grass. 

Under the edicts of Mao, such as “Take grain 
as the key fink," fanners were authorized to strip 
the land of trees to plant wheat and com. and to 
plow up grasslands in the north that had held 
back the deserts. Scientists have estimated that it 
will take deca d es of planting and cultivation to 
restore watersheds and grasslands. 


India and Pakistan: Logic Vies 
For Amity Against Old Mistrust 


vmuib JJUUUUJf UtUUUULC v — ___ 

Japan Plans Rise in Aid to South Korea, 
But Is Wary of Military 'Burden-Sharing’ 


Break With ASEAN 

But earlier this month, cm a visit 
to Indonesia, Dr. Mahathir, a phy- 
sidan, in effect broke with tins 
.policy by stating publicly that he 
did not believe that Vietnam, in its 
present state of weakness, repre- 
sented a dire menace to the zest of 
'.Southeast Asia. Since Vietnam in- 
Naded Cambodia, Thailand has 
consistently depicted, itself as 
bring under military ■ibneaL 

In recent interviews here, two- 
leading policy-makers laid heavy 
emphasis on the Chinese, rather 
than the Vietnamese, threat to 
Southeast Aria and urged the 
United States, in its present stance 
of goodwill toward China/ not to 
disregard the security interests of 
its friends in Southeast Asia. 


armed insurrection; and the diplo- 
mat said Mr. Zhao reiterated that 

the Chinese Co mmunis t Party 
owed “moral and political sup- 
port” to the Malaysian Commu- 
nists. . 

Mr. Musa, a former university 
lecturer in international relations, 
voiced particular annoyance over 
recent broadcasts by a new radio 
station of the Malaysian Commu- 
nists, after China had assured 
Malaysia that it would end the 
transmissions that for many years 
had been beamed here from south- 
on China. He said that, on its last 
day of broadcasting, the China- 
based' station announced that an- 
other station would continue the 
broadcasts. 

A new station, believed to be a 
mobile unit in the jungle on either 
ride of the Malaystan-Thai border, 
began broadcasting the day after 
the Chinese station shut down. 
“Somebody had to give funds and 
ideas to the new radio,” said Mr. 

ftharflli 

The Malaysian leadership is 
zieiuly to recognize a major Viet- 
namese role m Southeast Aria, 
particularly in .Cambodia and 
Laos. While Mr. Musa and Mr. 
Ghazali condemned the Viet- 
namese occupation of Cambodia, 
they spoke sympathetically of 
Vietnam’s struggle for national 
sorvivaL 

Mr. Ghazali said Vietnam was 
entitled to play toward Laos and 
Cambodia a role similar to that 
played by Indonesia, toward its 
smaller partners in . ASEAN — 
“the anchor,” the foreign minister 
said, “bat not the dominant pow- 
er.” 


By Henry Scon Stokes 

New York Tima Serrice 

TOKYO — Japan will make a 
moderate increase in economic aid 
to South Korea this year from the 
level last fiscal year of $83 million, 
in response to a Korean request 
for a major expansion in Japanese 
aid, Japanese officials said. 

Foreign Minister Lbo Shin 
Yang of South Korea asked For- 
eign Minister Sunao Sonoda on 
Friday to step up “official devel- 
opment rid,” meaning low-interest 
state loans, to $6 billion in a five- 
year period starting in 1982. 

“It would be extremely difficult 
for us to.meet your request,” the 
Japanese press quoted Mr. Sonoda 
as saying. Instead, Japanese offi- 
cials are expected to agree to an 
increase in rid in this fiscal year, 
starting in April, but nothing like 
the amount envisaged by the 
Koreans — which would represent 
a 14-fold increase. 

The amount of . aid to be author- 
ized for South Korea is unknown. 
It is likely to take some time to 
negotiate. Foreign Ministry 
spokesmen said. The Japanese and 
Koreans began “working-level 
talks” at sub-ministerial levd here 
Saturday. 

Improving Relations 

The talks between Mr. Sonoda 
and Mr. Lho. the fust meeting at 
the Cabinet level between the two 
countries in three years, lasted two 
days. Both sides appear to be 
determined to improve relations 


Reagan Seeks Delay of Air Fare Decision 
To Placate Oversms Allies During Strike 


. By.WiliiamJ. Eaton 
and Robert Rosenblatt 

Las Angdes Timer Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan, seeking to prevent over- 
seas walkouts in support of strik- 
ing UJS. air traffic controllers, has 
asked the Gvil Aeronautics Board 
.to delay a decision affecting air 
Tares that is strongly opposed by 
foreign governments. 

It was learned Friday that Mr. 
Reagan asked the board to post- 
pone indefinitely the order sched- 
uled to take effect SepL 15 that 
would end US. participation in an 
international system for setting At- 
lantic air fares. The system has 
been in effect since the end of 
World War IL . . 

Mr. Reagan noted that other 
governments have discouraged 
strikes by foreign air traffic con- 
trollers since the U.S. strike began 
Aug. 3. and he said the continued 
assistance of these governments is 
essential. 

In a letter to chairman Marvin 
S. Cohen of the Gvil Aerona ut i c s 
Board, Mr. Reagan wrote: “Be- 
cause unchecked actions by for- 
eign controllers can seriously dis- 
rupt air commerce to and from the 
United States, the continued coop- 
eration of our aviation partners 
abroad is essential.” 

He asked the board to show 
“sensitivity to foreign government 

Dusko Popov, 
British Ex-Spy, 

Is Dead at 70 

The Associated Press 

OPIO, France — Dusko Popov, 
70. a key double agent for the Brit- 
ish during Worid War EL has died 
in southern France following a 
long illness, family members con- 
firmed Sunday. Mr. Popov was 
said to have been the inspiration 
•for lan Fleming's fictional spy, 
James Bond. 

The son of a weH-io-do Yugo- 
slav family, Mr. Popov worked for 
the British Intelligence Service in 
London and briefly in the United 
-States during Wodd War D, pro- ' 
riding information on the Ger- 1 
mans, who thought he was work- 
ing for than_ 

. In the 1970s, Mr. Popov pub- 
lished his memories under the title 
.“Tricycle,** his code name during 
.his espionage c ar eer. In the book. 

. he said his infiltration of the Nazi 
; intelligence network enabled him 
to warn the United States six , 
months ahead of time of the a tt ack j 
on Pearl Harbor, but that his in- 
formation was rejected by FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Popov also said he was in- 
strumental in convincing the Ger- 
mans the allied invasion erf 
■Europe would take; place at the 
Pas-dc-Calais, thus diverting cru- 
cial German forces away from 
Normandy, where the allies land* 
ed. 

He was given British citizenship 
at the end of the war for “services 
to the crown.” Mr. Popov moved 
to southern -France shortly after- 
ward and went into busmesv ap 
cording to faxmfy source*. He died 
Tuesday, they said *' 


concerns” and delay the scheduled 
order. The order, u it became ef- 
fective, would undercut the Inter- 
national Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s long-established system, for 
setting Atlantic air fares and 
schedules. 

Fare-Setting Group 

L After a two-year proceeding, the 
board ordered the removal of anti- 
trust immunity for US. airlines if 
they participated inthe assoda- 
: lion’s North Atlantic fee-setting 
conference. Its order was designed 
to encourage competition among 
airlines and perhaps lower fares on 
the heavy routes between Europe 
and the United States. 

“I am not expressing any view 
on the merits of the important and 
complex issues involved in this 
proceeding, to which the board has 
devoted considerable energy and 
attention.” Mr. Reagan said in his 
letter. 

“However, in the light of the 
present situation I consider it es- 
sential that the United States take 
every reasonable step to reassure 
the international aviation commu- 
nity of our willingness to address 
matters of common concern in a 
cooperative manner lie added. 

. "“Accordingly, 1 have dete rmine d 
that it would be appropriate and in 
the best interests of our foreign 
policy that the board extend the ef- 
fective date of its decision 
...beyond SepL 15 so that our 
gnritrmiing efforts tO maintain for- 


eign government cooperation as 
we rebuild our air traffic control 
system will not be adversely affect- 
ed,” Mr. Reagan wrote. “I urge the 
beard to take this action prompt- 
ly-" 

Judith T. Connor, assistant sec- 
retary of transportation for policy 
and international affairs, said for- 
eign governments believe the Inter- 
national Air Transportation Asso- 
ciation system for esta bl ishi n g 
fares has worked well because it 
has contributed to an orderly mar- 
ket. 

If the order took effect on SepL 
15, U.S. airlines would have to ne- 
gotiate fares and schedules with 
each country individually. Miss 
Connor said foreign governments 
have asked the United States 
through diplomatic channels to try 
to prevent the order from taking 
effect 

Mr. Reagan, in his letter to Mr. 
Cohen, said foreign governments 
have “played a significant role” in 
helping to keep international 
flights moving despite the strike 
and <tigrrica>l by nearly 12,000 
U.S. air controfiere. 


6 Killed in Canyon Crash 

The A sso ciated Pros 

GRAND CANYON, Ariz. — 
Six persons were killed when a sin- 
gle-engine Piper en route from 
Alamosa, Colo., to Las Vegas 
crashed in Grand Canyon Nation- 
al Park. 


after a turbulent period in Seoul 
following the assassination of Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee in October, 
1979. 

Relations between the two coun- 
tries were almost at a standstill 
dining that period. The late pre- 
mier, Masayoshi Ohira, did not 
visit Seoul, although his predeces- 
sor, Takeo Fukuda, had intended 
to. Premier Zenko Suzuki has also 
refrained from going to South Ko- 
rea, having sent Masayoshi I to. 
who then was foreign minister, to 
Seoul in March to attend the inau- 
guration of President ChunDoo 
Hwan. 

The present formalities are im- 
portant to the two countries. Japan 
is probably the most successful in- 
dustrial nation in the world now, 
and South Korea, which suffered 
from acute economic recession last 
year, needs Japanese assistance. 

The Japanese were courteous to 
Mr. Lho. Mr. Sonoda promised to 
help South Korea in “nation-bald- 
ing,” a key phrase ten Mr. Chun. 
Mr. Lho, who was received by Mr. 
Suzuki, asked the premier to help 
South Korea cope with “the threat 
from North Kona." 

But the Japanese were cautions 
in. responding to the Korean effort 
to link their need for economic aid 
with the role the Koreans claimed 
that South Korea played in de- 
fending Japan. Mr. Sonoda said 
Japan would try to help South Ko- 
rea, but he also said Japan could 
not agree to a Korean concept of 
“burden-sharing” in defense. 

Before Mr. Lho’s visit here, Ko- 
rean Premier Nam Duck Woo, an 
economist and technocrat, told 
Japanese reporters in Seoul that 
South Korea spends 6 percent of 
its gross national product on its 
military. He implied that Japan, 
which devotes only 0.9 percent of 
its economy to military spending, 

f/.K. Cab Driver 
And £240,000 
Vanish Together 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — A taxi driver 
who has disappeared with 
about £240 V 00Q that had been 
left in his cab is being sought 
throughout Britain, authorities 
said. 

Detective Chief Inspector Pe- 
ter Jay, who is leading the . 

■ search for Scotland Yard, iden- 
tified the driver as Christopher 
K. Butler, 33. He said that Mr. 
Butler drove Kioto Idehen, 22, 
a Nigerian businessman who 
was a regular client, from Mr. 

I dehen’s home in North Lon- 
don to a bank near Oxford 
Circus on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Idehen drew out 
£241,590 — about $452,000 at 
the current exchange rate — in 
bundles of £20 notes, mostly 
used and tmtraceable, and put 
the money in a bag that he 
planned to hand over to bis 
brother, who runs an import- 
export business, police said. 

They said Mr. Idehen asked 
Mr. Butler to stop at music 
shop, and while he was inside 
the cab left. 
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should make up for this by aid to 
Korea. 

South Korea argues that it 
serves as a strategic buffer for Ja- 
pan against the North Korean 
Communists. 

The Japanese resisted that argu- 
ment, which they believe the South 
Koreans had been encouraged by 
Washington to make. The United 
States, which has 37.500 troops in 
South Korea, has pressed Japan to 
increase' military spending, espe- 
cially since the Soviet intervention 


Mr.. Sonoda told Mr. Lho that 
the Japanese state budget is deeply 
in deficit; be also told the Korean 
minister that Japan’s total official 
aid program, excluding private 
loans and investments sometimes 
considered as aid, would amount 
to $21.4 billion over the next five 
years. Out of this, about 70 percent 
was to be in bilateral aid; and of 
that, some $10.5 billion would go 
to Asia. 

This includes China, Southeast 
Asia — Japan’s main recipient of 
aid — and India. For Japan to give 
the Eon's share of all aid in this 
part of the world to South Korea 
alone was dearly impossible, Mr. 
Sonoda implied. 

Cuban Doctor Defects 
During Stop in Lisbon 

Return 

LISBON — A 31-year-old Cu- 
ban doctor has sought political 
asylum in the West after fleeing 
from an Aeroflot Moscow-to- Ha- 
vana flight here. 

Rafael BaiQy Cadiz had been on 
vacation in the Soviet Union, po- 
lice said Saturday. More than a 
dozen Cubans have defected here 
daring refueling stops. 


By Michael T. Kaufman 

New York Times Service 

NEW DELHI — A senior Indian 
diplomat was assailing the 
“naivete” of a foreign visitor. 
“You simply do no! understand 
the Pakistanis." he said. “1 tell 
you, when I was interviewing the 
officers we captured in the 1971 
war. one after another said they 
would be back to plant the Paki- 
stan flag on the Red Fort in Del- 
hi.” 

And, in Islamabad, an equally 
senior Pakistani Foreign Ministry 
official observed, “I am sure that, 
at some level our Indian friends 
are certain that, deep in our hearts, 
we Pakistanis arc intent upon res- 
toring the Mogul empire. He 
smiled and added. “And you 
know, until the loss of Bangladbh, 
some of us did dream such 
dreams” 

Last week, in the latest instance 
of anxiety and mistrust. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi told the 
Parliament in New Delhi that the 
Indian government was very un- 
happy about the U.S. decision to 
seU sophisticated weapons to Paki- 
stan. The package includes F-I6jet 
fighters that Mis. Gandhi thinks 
could only be used against India. 

Pakistan, she sai<C was not pre- 
pared to provoke or confront the 
Soviet Union and the weapons are 
far too sophisticated for use 
against Afghanistan. Her inference 
was clear to compatriots who have 
fought three wars with Pakistan 
since the two countries were 
cleaved from British India. 

Mrs. Gandbfs Comments 

In Islamabad, Mis. Gandhi's 
comments raised hackles among 
mili tary leaders who contended 
that India is seeking veto power 
over the exercise of its smaller 
neighbor’s sovereign rights. Pakis- 
tanis believe that India, increasing- 
ly fearful of their growing links to 
the Islamic worid, might be tempt- 
ed to thwart the anticipated arms 
deliveries by intensifying a war of 
words and nerves. 

The two countries have no 
shortage of substantial issues for 
disagreement. Pakistan has long 
been jealous of India's nuclear ca- 
pabilities- India is wary of Paki- 
stan's reported attempts to gain 
atomic parity. And there is Kash- 
mir. whose boundaries and ties are 
still in dispute. 

But much of the mistrust and 
uneasiness between the neighbors 
rests in a kind of cultural subcons- 
ciousness that predates their inde- 
pendence. To many Hindus, par- 
ticularly in northern India, the im- 
age of the Pakistani is linked with 
conquest of the 16th century 
Islamic Moguls. Despite attempts 
at religious conversion, the majori- 
ty of the Moguls* subjects re- 
mained Hindus. 

The memory of the more recent 
domination by Britain may have 


obscured the earlier humiliation, 
but the fear of an aroused and mil- 
itant Islam is reflected in everyday 
conversation. But India, unlike 
Pakistan, professes itself a secular 
state and Moslems, who represent 
10 percent of the population, have 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

full nghts of citizenship and occu- 
py high positions in government. 

. This, however, does not dimin- 
ish the nightmares of religious frat- 
ricide or the compensatory dreams 
of revenge. For example, some In- 
dians have been profoundly 
shocked In the last month by a 
spate of conversions in which un- 
touchables. or Harijans. the casie- 
less people at the bottom of the 
Hindu hierarchy, have become 
Moslems in public ceremonies. 

The numbers involved in these 
conversions have been relatively 
■mall, not more than a few thou- 
sand, but the reaction has been in- 
tense with allegations that large 
sums of money from the Gulf are 
streaming in to tempt the mainly 
impoverished untouchables to 
change their faith. 

Cidtural Memory 

Hindu fundamentalists have or- 
ganized reconverting parties and 
are following in the wake of the 
conversions in the hope of bring- 
ing the Harijans back to Hindu- 
ism. _ 

At the Foreign Ministries of 
both India and Pakistan, men 
shaped by modern customs readily 
concede that there is little likeli- 


But cul- 
3 factor. 


hood of renewed warfare, 
tural memory is clearly 
But at the same time. Indians scoff 
at an outsider’s observation that it 
seems unlikely that a country 1 of 80 
million would attack a nation of 
nearly 700 million that has won 
their three previous wars. 

Indian diplomats agree that it is 
very difficult to conceive of Paki- 
stan overrunning and occupying 
India like some modern Mogul 
force. They do not, however, rule 
out a quick sudden attack intend- 
ed to seize the Indian state of 
Kashmir where Moslems predomi- 
nate. Analysts add that the loss of 
Indian Kashmir could provoke a 
bloodbath between the two relig- 
ious communities. 

In Pakistan. Foreign Ministry’ 
off trials agree that India is unlike- 
ly to seek conquest, prudently 
wary of the prospect of 80 million 
more predominantly poor 
Moslems to administer. 

But these same men argue that 
Indians are driven by a desire to 
revoke the two-nation theoiy that 
gave birth to partition of British 
India. Faith in a subcon tinenial 
version of manifest destiny is. in 
fact, frequently expressed by Indi- 
ans of all levels. 

The Pakistanis say their more 
pressing fears center on the possi- 
bility tnaL India, perhaps with So- 
viet collusion or instigation, might 
support regional separatist tenden- 
cies in Pakistan as a punitive mea- 
sure. So. while logic on both sides 
argues for amity and peaceful co- 
existence. the inertia of mistrust 
remains strong. The mistrust, after 
all is older than the border. 


China to Keep a No- Rank Military 
Despite Its Own Reports to Contrary 


The Assoaned Press 

PEKING — The Chinese gov- 
ernment, in an unexplained rever- 
sal has denied its own news report 
that the country will restore a sys- 
tem of military ranks. 

Ranks were abolished at the 
start of the Cultural Revolution in 
1966 in a move to end distinctions 
between officers and enlisted men. 
The only clues, to a military man's 
position now are his age and the 
greater number of pockets on offi- 
cers* uniforms. 

“In order to strengthen the mod- 
ernization program in the army, 
wc are planning to reinstate a sys- 
tem of military ranks," Yang De- 
zhi. China’s chief of general staff, 
was quoted as saying Friday night 
by the Chinese news agency. 

Later that night, the news agen- 
cy ran the same story but deleted 
reference to military rank. The sto- 
ry had also been reported on radio 
Friday but was dropped from later 
reports. China's Communist Party 
newspaper did not mention a new 
system of ranks. 

The news agency subsequently 


declined comment on the two sto- 
ries. Bui a spokesman for the For- 
eign Ministry, which handles in- 
quiries From foreign reporters, said 
the news agency had withdrawn its 
earlier story, and added, “The later 
story is correct.” 

Indian Pilgrims 
Will Enter Tibet 

The Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — India has an- 
nounced that Hindu pilgrims will 
be allowed to travel to Hindu holy 
sites in Chinese-occupied Tibet be- 
ginning in September for the first 
time since the 1962 border war. 

A government spokesman said 
Saturday that only “pilgrims in 
good physical condition” will be 
selected for the 90-mile journey to 
Mount Kailas and Lake Manosar- 
var. They will travel by bus, on 
horseback and fool. 

Forty- five pilgrims in three 
groups of 15 each will be allowed 
to visit the sites heiween Sept. 8 
and Ocl 5. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 
ANAMBRA STATE GOVERNMENT 
MINISTRY OF WORKS & HOUSING 
ENUGU, PREQUALIFICATION 

The Anambra State Ministry of Works & Housing invites firms from member countries of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development [IBRD) and Switzerland to participate in the prequalification for the underlisted contracts 
for the construction of Drainage & associated works in the context of Immediate Measures Programme for Onitsha Urban. 
The cost of construction of the Drainage Works (immediate measures) will be partly financed by a loan in various 
currencies received by the Federal Government of Nigeria from the IBRD. 

The work is billed in two lots which may be awarded separately. 

Scope of Work; 

Lot 1- Northern Part 

* supply and laying of pipelines, construction of manholes, stilling basins and other ancillary structures 
Reinforced concrete pipe L = 0.6 km, Nom.Dia. 900 mm 

steel pipes L = 1.2 km, Nom.Dia. 750 mm - 900 mm 

* Construction of reinforced concrete channels width from 2.0 to 5 m, depth from 1.0 to 2.8 m length 5.5 km. 

* RC road side drains L ■» 2.2 km. 


Lot 2. Southern Part 

RC open canal 


width from 1.5 to 10.0 m 
depth from 0.75 to 2.25 m 
total length 4.5 km 

length approx. 7.3 km 


RC road side drains 
Public toilets 

Improvement at drainage bottlenecks 


THE PROGRAMME OF WORKS WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

Tenders for Contracts called December 17th, 1981 latest date for award April 17th, 1982. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PREQUALIFICATIONS SHALL 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION 


examples of similar work performed by the applicant including experience in developing countries; 

certificates of satisfactory completion of the above works should be submitted; 

resources of the contractor, including plant, equipment and personnel; 

structure of the company, including names of parent, subsidiary and associated companies; 

Annual Reports and Balance Sheets for the last three years and References. 


APPLICATIONS SHALL BE LODGED TO REACH: 

The Permanent Secretary, 

Ministry of Works and Housing, 

’ P. M. B. 1084, 

Enugu. 

Anambra Stale of Nigeria, 

ATTN: Chief Engineer (Sewerage and Drainage). 
Not later than 24th September, 1981, 12.00 noon. 
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The Last of Castro’s Castoffs 


No problem arising from last year's 
’boatlifi" of 125.000 Cuban refugees is more 
vexing than that created by the 1.900 refu- 
gees ruled excludable by U.S. immigration 
officials. Normally, aliens with criminal re- 
cords are promptly shipped back home, but 
in this case Cuban President Fidel Castro 
won't hear of it. So for more than a year, the 

1.900 have remained in a strange limbo. In 
law. they have not vet been admitted to the 
United States. In fact, they are doing time, 
hard Lime, at the federal penitentiary in At- 
lanta. 

Immigration officials have been unable so 
far to figure out what else to do with them, 
even though a year has passed. All the more 
reason to praise U.S. District Judge Marvin 
Shoob for the initiative he took last week in 
Atlanta. Government handling of the matter 
is a disgrace, he says. “You can’t hold people 
in prison as an alternative to de- 
portation It's patently unfair.” 

To force the issue, he is insisting that the 

1.900 inmates be sorted out. He wants to re- 
lease those who pose no danger. But even by 
relatively lenient standards, that may only be 
a few hundred. What about the rest? 

Another hundred or so are mentally ill or 
have been charged with crimes committed in 
the United States. They could legitimately be 
dealt with in U.S. courts and institutions. 
That would still leave a thousand or more 
who admit to haring committed serious 
crimes in Cuba or who give immigration offi- 
cials other reasons to believe that they came 
from Cuban prisons. What about them? 


The m ini mall y decent answer is for Cuba 
to take them back. And it is Washington’s 
policy to try to negotiate just that with Fidel 
Castro. But he was evidently unembarrassed 
to send them — and the rest of the 1 25.000 
— in the first place. If he keeps on saying no, 
then what? 

Leaving the thousand in prisons indefinite- 
ly would raise serious legal and moral ques- 
tions. not to mention costing U.S. taxpayers 
about S 1 5 million a year. But simply releas- 
ing them might create a wholly understand- 
able storm of protest in Florida, and other 
states where Cuban emigres are likely to con- 
gregate. 

There is a middle way. Washington could 
create a special probation program for the 
inmates whom it feels reluctant to release. 
They could be made subject to strict condi- 
tions and close supervision, perhaps in half- 
way houses in several cities, with access to 
social services. Those who did well in the out- 
side world would eventually be released and 
given resident status. Those who violated the 
conditions of probation could legitimately be 
returned to custody. 

Such a program would require special leg- 
islation and supplemental funding. But it 
would likely be cheaper than leaving the Cu- 
bans in prison. And it would reflect Judge 
Shoob’s main motive: In contrast to Fidel 
Castro’s callous conduct, it would be the 
right thing to do. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Locking Handcuffs of Gold 


The gold standard: The term conjures im- 
ages of clipper ships and William Jennings 
Bryan. But to the "supply side” economists 
who now enjoy power in Ronald Reagan’s 
Washington, the gold standard is no histori- 
cal artifact. They are pressing Mr. Reagan to 
follow up on his big tax and budget victories 
in Congress with a plan that would back the 
value of the dollar with gold. Only a rigid 
link between paper currency and precious 
metal, they claim, can restore confidence in 
the economy and lower interest rates. 

The idea is no less realistic politically than, 
say, big budget cuts or wholesale firings of 
striking air controllers: If this president 
wanted a gold standard from Congress he 
could probably get it. Nor should it be dis- 
missed as economic nonsense: A gold stan- 
dard is at least a plausible way of reducing 
the government’s contribution to inflation. 

What’s really wrong with a gold standard 
is Lhat it probably wouldn't work. And even 
if it did, Americans wouldn’t like one likely 
result — higher unemployment. 

Supply-siders want the government, once 
and forever more, to fix the price of gold in 
dollars, at. say, $400 an ounce. Those who 
thought gold to be more valuable than $400 
could buy all they wanted from the govern- 
ment. Those who thought it less valuable 
could sell all they wanted to the Treasury. 

The idea is to handcuff the government, 
letting market forces rather than the Federal 
Reserve change the money supply. If people 
bought gold with dollars, the money supply 
would go down; if they exchanged their gold 
for dollars, the money supply would increase. 
Consequently, supply-siders argue, the gov- 
ernment would no longer be able to feed in- 
flation by printing money at wilL 


There are practical problems with a gold 
standard. Would other countries follow suit, 
pegging their currencies to gold, and thereby 
also fixing exchange rates between curren- 
cies? If not, credit — and inflation — could 
still wash across national boundaries. What 
would happen if vast amounts of gold (or 
new technologies to extract gold) were dis- 
covered? In the 16th and 19th centuries, such 
discoveries led to worldwide inflation. 

The biggest problems, though, are analytic. 
The Fed does not allow expansion of the 
money supply out of some perverse wish to 
raise prices. The goal is to allow sufficient 
credit to keep the economy running near ca- 
pacity. Inflation is an unwanted byproduct, 
the alternative to unemployment and bank- 
ruptcies. While a gold standard mi gh t pre- 
vent inflationary increases in the money sup- 
ply, it wouldn’t keep the economy moving. 

But that misses the point, advocates of the 
gold standard reply. If we could truly count 
on the government to stop inflation cold, it 
would restore confidence in the economy and 
lead to a boom in savings and investment 
Yet a government that hobbled itself by re- 
ducing discretion to create money could, as 
easily, restore that discretion. It happened in 
1934, when President Roosevelt severed the 
tie between gold and the dollar in order to 
stimulate U.S. exports. It happened in 1971. 
when President Nixon dumped gold because 
doing so was politically preferable to higher 
unemployment Why should anyone believe 
that it wouldn’t happen again? 

Imposing a gold standard is like a dieter 
putting a lock on the refrigerator. If one has 
self-discipline, it isn’t necessary. If one does 
not there is always a way to find the key. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Antibiotics: Trouble Ahead 


Doctors from 25 nations have warned that 
the “flagrant misuse” of antibiotics has 
caused a “worldwide public health problem.” 
Their statement will come as a surprise to 
many — including most American doctors. 
The evidence documenting the rapid rise of 
bacterial strains resistant to these drugs is 
not yet widely known or appreciated. But it 
is compelling. 

The phenomenon itself is nothing new. 
When a population of billions of bacteria in 
a single person is attacked with an antibiotic, 
most will be killed. But if there has been a 
mutation in just one of them that renders it 
resistant to the drug, that one cell will flour- 
ish. If the antibiotic stays around for some 
time, that cell's descendants will eventually 
dominate the population. It is a classic dem- 
onstration of natural selection. 

What is new is the unexpected rapidity 
with which genes that confer resistance are 
spreading throughout the world. Just a dec- 
ade ago, doctors could treat urinary tract in- 
fections with ampicillin — a particularly ef- 
fective drug against such problems — with 
high confidence that the infection would be 
cured. Today, 20 percent or more of urinary 
infections are resistant to it. Gonorrhea is an- 
other disease that has developed a high level 
of resistance, in this case to penicillin. 

The cause of the problem is the worldwide 
overuse of antibiotics. In some countries, es- 
pecially developing nations, they are avail- 


able without a prescription. In the United 
States, they are widely overprescribed. Both 
doctors and patients are responsible for that 
Antibiotics are often given for too long or in 
too large doses. Few doctors haven't met the 
patient who is disappointed if he or she 
leaves an expensive office visit without a pre- 
scription — even if the problem is a cold and 
even though the doctor knows that colds are 
caused by a virus and are therefore not sus- 
ceptible to antibiotic treatment. 

Another serious problem in the United 
States is the use of antibiotics in livestock 
feed to prevent disease in overcrowded 
feedlots and to promote growth. The evi- 
dence linking this practice to drug resistance 
in humans is suggestive but still controver- 
sial There is. however, no need to wait for 
final proof. The United States should 
promptly adopt the European compromise of 
limi ting such use to antibiotics that are not 
used in humans. 

If present trends continue, the day may 
not be far distant when doctors are faced 
with human infections resistant to most 
available antibiotics. Nor is there an unlimit- 
ed supply of safe and affordable new antibi- 
otics. There is a need for everyone — doctor 
and patient, developed and developing na- 
tion — to understand that the “wonder 
drugs” that have transformed mankind's 
health are themselves in serious danger. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

August 24, 1906 

NEW YORK — Another conspiracy to overthrow 
President Castro of Venezuela is disclosed by the 
arrest of Capl. George Boynton, recently resi- 
dential manager of the Orinoco Corp., and Mr. 
L.E. Thomson, a lawyer, accused of planning to 
counterfeit Venezuela’s silver coinage. CapL 
Boynton admits that he ordered dies to coun- 
terfeit coins, but is amazed at his arrest, assert- 
ing lhat “President Castro has milked Venezuela 
so there is not a dollar in the couniry. This was 
the only way to get money to start a revolution. 
It is regarded as perfectly legitimate in South 
America to manufacture money for such pur- 
poses, and I understood that if the revolution 
were successful, the issue would be legalized.” 


Fifty Years Ago 

August 24, 1931 

LONDON — Complete uncertainty prevails as to 
the next move in the British political situation. 
In the midst of complete confusion it is obvious 
lhat Premier Ramsay MacDonald is still unable 
to convince the majority of his cabinet of the 
need of governmental economics. It was stated 
in Labour circles this morning that several cabi- 
net ministers had refused to follow MacDonald 
lo the extent he wished to go to satisfy the Con- 
servatives’ demands for ruthless cuts in govern- 
mental expenditure. Under the circumstances 
talk of a coalition government was revived. Early 
in the morning the king reached Buckingham 
Palace from Scotland and within a couple of 
hours had summoned the premier. 
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A Model for Pursuing the Spoiler Strategy 


By Joseph Kraft 


W ASHINGTON — The aerial 
gunfight with Libya pro- 
vides a model for meeting the 
United Stales' central internation- 
al responsibility. In dealing with 
the Soviet Union, the United 
Slates should deliberately pursue a 
spoiler strategy. 

A spoiler strategy would put 
pressure on the weak links in the 
chain of security assets recently 
forged by the Soviet Union. The 
United States would advertise to 
friends and allies, in a relatively 
economical way. its willingness to 
defend their interests as well as 
U.S. interests. To the carrot that 
already tempts Moscow to parley 
with Washington, there would be 
added the most powerful of s lides 
— the stick that denies Russia irre- 
sistibly cheap openings for aggran- 
dizement 

The Russians, for most of the 
past decade, were able to have 
their cake and eat it at the same 
time. They maintained a steady 
military buildup. Operating on 
their own, or through proxies, they 
expanded their influence in Africa, 
■the Gulf, Southeast Aria and Cen- 
tral America. Bui the United 
Stales — first because of overcom- 
mitment in Vietnam, and then be- 
cause of reaction to the defeat 
there — proved unwilling to take 
effective countermeasures. Instead. 
U.S. diplomacy, in the last years of 
Richard Nixon as under Timmy 
Carter, centered around efforts to 


reach agreement with Moscow on 
arms control and trade. 

Success has its costs, however — 
even for the Russians. In the 
course of extending its reach, the 
Soviet Union accumulated liabili- 
ties as well as assets. Libya is a no- 
table example. CoL Moamer 
Qadhafi has helped the Russians 
by stirring trouble against regimes 
friendly to the United States in 
North Africa (Morocco and Tuni- 
sia), Central Africa (Chad, Nigeria 
and Sudan), the Middle East 
(Egypt and Israel) and the Gulf 
(Saudi Arabia). 

Appropriate Challenge 

But Libya is vulnerable to pres- 
sure, and CoL Qadhafi himself 
mighL easily be swept away by a 
military coup. So it was entirely 
appropriate for the United States 
to challenge, by haring naval 
maneuvers there, his claim that the 
Gulf of Sidra belonged to Libya. It 
was entirely appropriate for U.S. 
planes to shoot down any Libyan 
aircraft threatening those 
maneuvers. A continuing squeeze 
on CoL Qadhafi also makes good 
sense. It denies opportunities to 
the Russians, and is a relatively 
cheap way of telling the Moroc- 
cans and the T unisians , and the 
Egyptians and die Sudanese and 
the Saudis, that the United States 
cares about their security interests. 

Cuba presents the same kind of 
opening. Fidel Castro has sus- 


tained Marxist regimes in Angola 
arid Ethiopia. His minions have a 
toehold with the Sandinista gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua. They are 
threa tening to make trouble else- 
where in Latin America. Nobody, 
not even the silliest peacenik, can 
effectively argue that Cuban secur- 
ity depends on Southern or East- 
ern Africa. No. What Mr. Castro 
has been doing is the work of Mos- 
cow, pure and simple. 

But Cuba and Mr. Castro are 
also vulnerable. So the Reagan ad- 
ministration is correct in framing 
policies for Southern Africa and 
Centra] America that aim at end- 
ing the Cuban presence in those 
areas. The United Slates should 
tighten — not loosen — the eco- 
nomic embargo on Cuba, for that 
makes Russia pay more for Mr. 
Castro's survival And if Mr. Cas- 
tro tries to export his problem by 
driving out a new bunch of refu- 
gees. Washington should turn 
them away from U.S. shores, the 
better to keep the pressure bottled 
up in Cuba. 

Other Proxies 

Similar stances can be taken 
with regard to other Soviet proxies 
— for example. Southern Yemen 
on the Red Sea and Vietnam in 
Southeast Aria. Nor is the Soviet 
Union itself immune to a spoiler 
strategy. For example, Russia may 
have a “window of opportunity" 
when the United States’ land- 


Reagan: The Greatest Nuclear Deterrent 

By William F. Buckley Jr. 


N EW YORK — I think it inescapably cor- 
rect to say that the presence of Ronald 
Reagan in the White House is in and of itself 
the greatest deterrent to a nuclear initiative by 
the Soviet Union. 

Tins analysis is not Superman stuff. Indeed, 
it is analysis of the kind that will perhaps 
perversely, please some of Mr. Reagan's critics 
who think him a simple man. 

He is a simple man; simple in the sense that 
bis min d is governed by certain settled axioms. 
One of these is that the Soviet Union is no 
likelier to start a nuclear war if there is a high 
probability that the major cities of the Soviet 
Union will thereupon disappear in a musk- 
room cloud than the United States would have 
been likely to drop atom bombs on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima if Harry S. Truman had 
thought it likely that Japan would proceed to 


take out San Francisco and Los Angeles with 
its own nuclear bombs. 

We have; especially in the years gone by, 
worshipped at the altar of ambiguity. Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s mind was so refined, his votaries 
used to think, that he could see into the very 
bowels of the ambiguity of the universe. 
George F- Kennan, as he headed toward ambi- 
guity, became more celebrated by the acade- 
my. 

Ambiguity Was King 

Oh, there were certain questions about 
which ambiguity was not permitted: the prop- 
osition that the United States should instantly 
get out of Vietnam, for instance. But in mat- 
ters nuclear, ambiguity was king. And the tran- 
scription of ambiguity was: If the Soviet Un- 
ion hits the U.S. Mmuteman installati ons, how 


can the United States order its submarines and 
bombers to hit the Soviet Union back, when 
Washington knows that in lhat event, ihe Rus- 
sians’ second nuclear volley would aim at U-S. 
population centers? 

The men in the Kremlin, assessing the char- 
acter of Ronald Reagan, know that they are 
not dealing with an ambiguist in the above 
sense. Mr. Reagan is plain-spokenly attached 
to the proposition that if the Soviet Union 
starts a nuclear war, the United States win in- 
stantly retaliate. He is wedded to that proposi- 
tion on the grounds less that nuclear incinera- 
tion would be poetic justice for the Soviet Un- 
ion than that the way to prevent Assault One 
is to make it unambiguously dear that Assault 
Two would follow. This is a very risky world. 
But Mr. Reagan is making it less so. 

C198J. Universal Pros Syndicate. 


Wrong Eleanor 

Re the artide by R.W. Apple Jr. 
on the subject of Prince Charles 
and Lady Diana’s wedding (IHT, 
July 23): 

I thought the artide very well- 
written and extremely interesting, 
but would like to point out that 
Mr. Apple’s history is not all that 
it should be. He mentions the 
Charing Cross in London as being 
erected by Henry II for his wife 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, but this was 
in fact erected in 1290 by King Ed- 
ward I for Air wife Eleanor of Cas- 
tile- I doubt very modi if King 
Henry U would have greatly 
mourned Eleanor erf Aquitaine 
since he accused her (rightly, I be- 
lieve) of having turned hrs children 
against him, and in fact had her 
imprisoned for many years for this 
reason. 

However, apart from this, I en- 
joyed Mr. Apple’s wedding cover- 
age and look forward to reading 
more of his artides in the future. 


Letters 


Brussels. 


GJL HUTCHISON. 


Enforced Poverty? 

I challenge John Pilger to sup- 
port with facts the claims he makes 
in his article headed "The Royal 
Fairy Tale and a Divided Nation” 
(IHT, Aug. 10). 

I do not believe that Debbie 
Hampson, assuming she exists in 
her “house of insects," fives in con- 
ditions of “enforced” poverty such 
as Pilger describes. 

I suggest that if six of her family 
are without work some are either 
under age for work or prefer to live 
on national assistance. 

It is certainly false to suggest 
that the unemployment average for 
Birkenhead or anywhere else in 
Britain is six out of eight. 

It ill behooves the Internationa] 
Herald Tribune to prim unsub- 
stantiated statements like this, par- 


ticularly in view of the recent 
unenviable record of the U.S. me- 
dia in the realm of so-called fact- 
gathering. 

BRIAN MCGILL. 

London. 

Devastating Accuracy 

Congratulations on your bold- 
ness for publishing John Pilgcr's 
devastating^ accurate artide “The 
Royal Fairy Tale and a Divided 
Nation." The British media is so 
timid and so blind it would never 
dream erf pub lishin g something the 
establishment would regard as 
“scandalous” (without ever at- 
tempting to justify such an epi- 
thet). 

As a British teacher in England I 
echo all he says. Furthermore, I 
welcome the street riots — it seems 
the only way to draw attention to 
our deep-seated problems which 
the Thatcher government and su- 
perficially endearing excrescences 
such as the monarchy strive to. 
camouflage. 

Not for the first tune, the U.S. 
public is better informed and 
served by its press on British af- 
fairs than we are by our own press. 

WILLIAM PEDLEY. 
Harpenden, England. 

Royal Gich&s 

Before the Daily Mirror’s staff 
writer John Pilger trots out any 
more tired diches about the Brit- 
ish royal family (IHT, Aug. 10), he 
should do his homework. The 
queen’s personal income goes di- 
rectly to the state, which in turn 
makes her an allowance (the Privy 
Purse) considerably less than what 
the state receives. If ever the state 
should decide to abolish John 
Locke and confiscate her property, 
none of her subjects should feel 
that their own property would be 
exempt. As for the “cost" of the 
monarchy, it works out at less, than 
the cost of the British Embassy iji 


Paris, which is perhaps next on 
Mr. Pilger s hit list. 

Britain's educational system is 
certainly two-tiered, but the an- 
swer is to bring the state schools 
up. The best endorsement of the 
“public school" system and its 
quality of teaching is the fact th a t 
so many Labor Party members of 
Parliament send their sons there. 
And Mr. Pilger should note that 
no country in the West imposes 
higher death duties. 

As a Briton, he might al<n pond- 
er why, since the be ginning of the 
Silent Revolution in 1945, over 
200,000 Bri tish doctors, journal- 
ists, engineers, teachers, managers, 
lawyers <jnd other professionals 
voted on 1 Britain with their feet. 
There is no country in the Western 
world where the rewards for suc- 
cess are less. And do country in the 
world where idleness on the job is 
more condoned. 

DAVID WINGEATE PIKE. 
Paris. 

Just the Facts 

While one can. sympathize with 
the efforts of the Gablers (IHT, 
Aug. 7) to force the use of “clean” 
textbooks and reading material for 
their family and the families of 
their sympathizers, one should not 


lose sight of the fact ih»t they are 
actually trying to force their own 
standards on others who may not 
agree with them. I think that sup- 
pression of facts, all of them or 
any of them, can only result in un- 
fortunate or evil occurrences, no 
matter how weU-mtentioned the 
suppressors may be. 

For instance, the entire Vietnam 
War, its beginning its continu- 
ance, and its escalation, were the 
result of suppression of the true 
facts in the case. History is full of 
suwlar instances, where humans 
lost their lives and their property 
and their children, simply because 
tbeu- governments and religious 
leaders suppressed the facts and 
supplied false ones to account for 
their policies. 

^My own experience was that it is 
better to bring up one’s children 
with a full knowledge of the facts, 
unedited by any well-meaning 
tortbook “cleansers” and to teach 
them to respect the facts of the 
case. This leads to many 
moments and many gray hairs, bat 
m my own case, it also led to a 
family of children who can make 
char own decisions independently 
and to whom any parent could 
point with pride. 

J-F.T. SPENCER. 
Montpellier, France. 
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In Research 


By Daniel St 

T T faith in the wondervcfT? ■ 

eoce a revealed in wide 

of the notion that theTj!* 6 ! 


States has fallen behind hs cZ/ 
peritors in support of reacajcfcaS 
that U.S. industrial muferte^ 
are reiaied w tins supposed laii 
The difficulty is thaithe 
Suits does not lag -— not byS 
reasonable measure of reseat" 
and development spending^ 


performance. And 


ought to stir a lot of wonder ahS 
the mighty snow job ihat 
and academic research leafa* 
have produced concerninga^ 
health of science and ^ 


based intercontinental missiles can 
be wiped out by Soviet blockbus- 
ters. But that doesn't mean the 
United States has to bury its coun- 
lernrissile — the MX — under- 
ground at ruinous expense. Why 
not store the MX in present silos 
and build the B-l bomber and 
many, many more Cnrise missiles? 

The window might stay open, 
but the risks of trying to shoot 
through it — which are already 
high since the United States has 
sea-based and air-based missiles — 
would be increased substantially. 
The MX would oblige the Rus- 
sians to defend their own missSes 
by making them mobile — a feat 
not so easy for the Soviet Union. 
The cruise missile would make the 
Russians spend vast sums for a 
new kind of air defense. 

Risk, to be sure, is not absent 
from the spoiler strategy, and from 
time to time a good break comes in 
handy. The incident with Libya 
would have looked very different if 
the missiles the Libyans fired first 
had downed a U.S. plane. 

Still, the risks are smaller and 
the likelihood of getting the breaks 
greater if the United States presses 
on the weak points in the Soviet 
system. At bottom, the spoiler 
strategy wily implies the systemat- 
ic application of the formula made 
famous by the old-time baseball 
star Willie Keeler — “Hit ’em 
where they ain’L” 

0 / 981 . Las Angela Tima. 


the United States. 

The new tax bin yields to i?w 
a l a rm s by providing'addi tional » 
centives for industrial rescani 
though oa its own, U.S. indent 
has increased research and 
opmnu ( R&D) spending fiwn gig 
billion in 1971 to a planned Sjs 
billion for next year. Meanwhfl^ji 
has been so often said (hat Lbc fed. 
era! government is “cutting 
on support of research that 
plain numbers have gone oarx*. 
iced. In 1971. according to the N*. 
tional Science Foundation. 
ingion spent SI4.9 billion » 
R&D: in 19S2, it wiD spend 
billion. Some cutback. 

Even under the budget-whack- 
ing Reagan administration. RAD 
spending will be up by a heartily 
1 1 percent next year. As elsewhere 
in the budget, the bulk of die 
growth is allot ed to military K&& 
but with the exception of the vtcr 
dictiveiy cut social sciences, almost 
all fields of federally supported 
RAD are due for budget increases. 
For the past decade, research 
kept ahead of inflation by an ***. • 
age of 2 percent a year; tim’s usT^ 
much, but it is not so had in fcari. 
times. * 

The often-made lamematioc • 
about Western Europe and Japan ’ 
surpassing the United States ^ 
spending on research is so nonsen- 
sical that its unchallenged me ic 
public discourse invites curwacj 
about what other nonsense 
easily passed for fact. With greai\ 
statistical dexterity, the mandamj \ 
of science regularly invoke the Ice-"' 
rign menace, as was done last yew * 
when the president of the National . 
Academy of Sciences. Philip H*o- , 
dler. said. “1 can too easily imagine 
a scenario in which we congrats-, 
late ourselves on our current crop 
of Nobel prizes, Tor yesterday’s *■ 
search, while science elsewhere 
overtakes and perhaps uirpawts 
ours." His immediate concern *»'- 
that several other nations were in - 
creasing their share of gtuw sj-' 
tional product going mm RAD-’ 
while the United Stales' iari ; 
slipped from the peak « had 
reached during the hig-spendaf? 
days of the moim landing pn> 
gram. 

Is the United States indeed lad- 
ing behind^ According to Ucarfp - 
N. Carlson, of the Treasury Dfc--. . 
partment's Office of International 
Tax affairs, writing in the cun» r-‘ 
issue of the journal Technology A p 
Society. “The United States’- 
spends more on R&D than any 
other country in the world, and' 
more than France. West Germany. r 
Japan, and the United Kingdom - 
combined." 

A decade after the Apolki pro- 
gram. is (he United States hchmtf 
in the slice of GNP going to W 
search? Not so, say the latest fig-ir: 
urcs from the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devd- . 
op mem. which reports the UB. % . 
ure at 2.4 percent. Figures for ihe_,. 
United States’ big eompetitofsi.- 
Wesi Germany. 2. i percent: Jap«.5 
L9; and France, 1.8. 

Alarmist Tales 

By a wide margin, the United,: 
States’ ouispends them on mibtaiy . ; 
research, which is economical!)’, 
sterile, regardless of what the s& \- 
noff theorists contend. Even WiV 
none of those nations even comes- 
close to U.S. spending on civilian ... 
research. 

Lacking a voting block and uji-^r 
able to forget science's pre-w»-J 
poverty, the leaders of the srientiK 
ic community long ago toe* to itr\X 
lying on alarmist tales, and woeful. 
prophecies for collecting political 
and budgetary support. A coupfe? 
of years ago, for example, the pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology proclaimed 
that the science-government rela- 
tionship had collapsed. 

Maybe so. But year after year, 
MIT is at or near the lop in turr 
tional standings for receipt of gov- ^ 
eminent research funds. 

The notion that the UnitedL- 
S tales suffers from an insuffidefl- j . 
cy Of research has a lot of appeal •' 
in difficult times. But it is not true. 
And when that dawns on the pay-*- 
“asters, the statesmen of science^ 
are going to face embarrassing-' 
questions. .. 

O/flM. Seu wi Gavemnani RtpcrL • 


Letters intended for pubiica- 
utm should be addressed " Letters 
to the Editor,” and must inetude 
the writer’s address and signa- 
ture. Priority is given to letters . 
dun are brief ana do not request -f 
anonymity. Letters may be 
abridged. We are unable to 
acknowledge all letters, but value 
the views of readers who submit 
them. 
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By Andrew; Pbilack * '* - ; " 

New York Tints Service 

. NEW YORK — It usedito be lhaia little money, 
and a little inventiveness would go a long way in 
fbe personal computer business. Apple Computer, 
U is now legend, was started by two college drpp- 
quis woriung in a garage. Tandy. now one of the 
industry's leaders, invested ju*t$ 150,000 to devel- 
cjp its first compute. ; 

, Now the ante is rising dramaticaEyjTTie race is 
intensifying, and the personal, computer -industry J 
is seeing an influx of participants, hi May, Xerox 
became the first major office-equipment company 
to enter the market. Then, 1 1 days ago; the biggest 
pf than all. International Business Machines, 
jumped in. Other huge computer and office equip- 
ment companies likely will enter the fray, and at 
feast a dozen Japanese companies are waiting in 
.the wings. 

i Up for grabs is a relative^ new industry that 
knows few bounds. With computers costing less 
man $5,000, and in some cases less than $500, a 
vast new market is opening up. 

.. "Worldwide, about 500,000 computers costing 
less than $5,000 were sold last year at a total value 
of $730 milium, according to.Dataegiest, a Cuper- 
tino, Calif, market research finnTrhat total wfll 
grow at least 40 percent annually, to 3J7 million 
pmts, valued at S3.9 bflh'on, in 1985, the firm esti- 
mates. • .. ■ i. : 

. And with computer power becoming available 
to the masses, entire new businesses are opening 
Dp around it Such services as electronic mfonna- 
rion retrieval and the w ri tin g of p rogra ms , or soft- 
ware, allow businessmen, engineers, schodchil-7 
dren and housewives to make greater use of the 
machines. 

j The entry of many big companies suck as IBM 
will change the market, but it aho reflects chang e* 
already occurring. -Tim industry is moving to a 
second generation of machines, which wiB use mi- 


liters: Race Is On 


ooprocessora eagable ofhan dling 16 “hits,” or 
urats of information,- at the same time, twice the 
processing power oF existing 8-bit machines. 

, IBM’s madhrne was one of the first by a major 
manufacturer to use the 16-bit microprocessor, 
but most others in the industry are expected to 
match that eventually. The new generation will 
thus be faster and capable of handling more com- 
- plex tasks and larger memories. 

. The^ market for personal computers is also 
c h a n gm g and is segmenting While personal com- 
puters are often thought of as home computers, 
.the industry definition is of any machine inexpen- 
sive enough for one person to own and use, 
.whether at home or at woik, 

While die personal computer started as a device 
for the computer hobbyist, its major marlrw by 
far has turned out to be the smafl-business user 
and professionals, such as doctors, writers and 
farmers /who use the computer fra - their account- 
ing inventory, mailing lists and word processing, 
either at home or in the office. According to Fu- 
ture Computing, a Dallas consulting firm, smafi- 
business use accounts for nearly half the sales of 
imder-$ 10,000 computers. 

Personal computers are also finding a place in 
large corporations^ A large c ompan y mi ght give 
all its analysts or engineers personal comp uters to 
replace or supplement a larger computer they aU 
had to share. 

Games and Education . 

. The emergence of this new market, which might 
soon rival the use for small businesses, undoubi- 
edly helped prompt the entrance of IBM and 
Xerox, which have big sales forces aimed at sell- 
ing directly to large corpor a tions.. Apple and Tan- 
dy are both setting up national-accounts pro- 
grams to aim at this market as wdL 

A separate market seems to be emerging, direct- 

(Coottnuetfoo Page 9 , Cot 1 ) 
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IBM's personal computer is demonstrated as a word-processor 
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UNA Firm in Limbo After Hutton Withdrawal 


By Danid F. Ctiff 

f New York Times Strrice 

NEW YORK — Just two weeks ago, E. Russell Eggers 
■ vas'on top of the world. Mr. Eggers; a seasoned executive, 
vas' chief executive of a company that hoped to bong a 
resh management concept ana sound financin g to the new 
vorld of biogenelics. 

His company, DNA Science, was more than just, another 
; aiuy in a crowded field of. about 40 enterprises battling for 
position in the new stienceof gene-roBtant 

For one, the financial savvy of the EE. Hutton Group 
stood behind it. In fact, EE. Hutton dreamed up the ven- 
ture as a way for Wall Street, academe and management to 
brmg along and profit from the infant industry. 

As conceived, DNA Science would be a flexible holding 
company that would create “daughter companies" wherever 
needed. If a promising scientist was working at a c ertain 
campus, for example, DNA Science mightestablisb a com- 
pany nearby to accommodate him. In this, way, DNA Sci- 
ence hoped to solve' the increasingly sticky problems among 
scientists, mnvcirities and busmess_ex£cutives in commerce- 
abring advances in genetic mgi tigering . 

For starters, DNA Science had fined up the prestigious 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Israel, the BatteOe Memo- 
rial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, end John Baxter, a leader 
in recombinant DNA research, dt the Universrty of Cafifor- 
nia at San Francisco. * ' ■■ ' 

It had brought m Mr. Eggers, 50 years old, a Rhodes 
Schplar, former banker, f orm er toad of Bendix lntemalionr 
al and former chief executive of Locate, at a salary of ' 
5200,000 a year to make it all weak. 

DNA Science in turn had recruited a Nobd winner. Dr. 
Christian B. Anfrnsen, to be duef scientist in Israel for a 
company called Taglit, the daughter company that would 
work with the Weizmann Institute. 

The f inancing would be top drawer — from corporate 
coffers, insurance companies, pension funds and well-heeled 
individuals — instead of the more risky route of issuing 
stock to the public or of an individual entrepreneur attempt- 
ing to build a company around one scientist’s discovery. 

AH seemed welL Bui on Aug. 3, Mr. Eggens’s carefully 
constructed bouse collapsed. 


That day, he said, the DNA Science directors met to ap- 
prove a last-minute participation of a new investor, Johnson 
ft Johnson. The next day, dosing was scheduled for an ini- 
tial offering of $40 miTKnn that would have established the 
company. Same $32 million had been raised from outside 
investors, leaving Huttonwito an S8 mfllion commitment 

Hutton was an investor oidy m that, if tt wished, fr could 
hold the shares that the S8 mill io n represented or — most 
Hkdy — could cry to sell than within an agreed-to period of 
120 days after the dosing. 

To Mr. Eggers’s apparent dismay, and in what he de- 
scribes as a moment of “high drama," Robert Fomon, Hut- 
teat’s chairman and a director ot DNA Science, began to 

Hie fatal weakness, as many 

investors saw it, was that as part of 

the agreement, Hatton would 

receive 15 percent of the company 

.for a nominal cash investment* 

raise objections to the Johnson & Johnson terms, urging 
that the company double its S5 million investment The 
meeting ended with no agreement on the Johnson & John- 
son participation, with the next day’s closing aborted and 
Hutton out of the deal 

TolMt. Eggers, Hutton’s motives remain a mystery. Hut- 
ton, for its part has a pragmatic explanation. Johnson ft 
Johnson was also negotiating for exclusive marketing rights 
and Hutton saw trouble there 

“After protracted discussion,” Hutton said, “it became 
apparent to Hutton that a potential conflict existed between 
the shareholder interests of institutional and individual 
investors on the one hand and the interest of active corpo- 
rate investors who required proprietary marketing rights in 
addition to their shareholder interests." 

. The statement was issued by Danid R. Murphy, a Huttoo 
executive vice president and a board member of DNA Sci- 
ence, in response to inquiries. 


Retail Demand From Switzerland Bolsters Dollar Sector 


By Willi am EUingtoa 

AP-DawJona 

„ONDON — The international 
loGar bond market is getting some 
upport from retail investors, par- 
icularly those with, accounts in 
Switzerland, bankers say. 

. While Eurobond traders say 
hey are apprehensive about the 
Jeieri oration of New York bond 
oarke t, they admit that their in-, 
entories of bonds are so light that 
vea modest buying demand is 
nough to keep prices reasonably 
inn. 

However, for the week as a 
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whole, dollar bond prices generally 
eased by a quarter to half point. 

Syndicate sources said that retail 
demand helped Morgan Stanley 
International and its associates 
place a S100 mflfioo, five-year note 
issue of Walt Disney productions 

EUROBONDS 

at a yield slightly below those pre- 
vailing for comparable U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds. 

The notes, which are the first 
debt obligations to be issued by 
the U.S. entertainment f irm, were 
issued at 99.5 bearing 15.75 per- 
cent to yield 15.90 percent This 
was about 15 baas points less than 
U-S. Treasury yidds after making 
allowances for the difference in the 
way yields are calculated , in the 
United States and Europe, an in- 
vestment banker noted. 

An issue with debt-purchase 
warrants of Hiram Walker Hold- 
ings Ltd. was increased by S15 mH- " 
lion to S65 miHkm. Managed by 
Morgan Guaranty Ltd, the three- 
year «gqig by the f’flnadiarp distiller 
and oil producer was priced at par 
bearing 15.75 percent. Each 51,000 
note carries two detachable, one- 
year warrants to buy $2,000 of 
Hiram Walker’s eight-year, zero- 
coupon bonds at a yield of 15.50 
percent. 

For previous issues of this type, 
the highest yield obtainable by ex- 
ercising the attached warrants was 
15.25 percent. The prospect of 


having a claim on an even higher 
yidding security attracted buyers 
to the Hiram walker issue, bank- 
ers said. 

The convertible bond market is 
continuing to absorb a lot of Ja 
nese paper though some 
participants caution that these is- 
sues are going into trading ac- 
counts rather than, investment ac- 
counts. 

A syndicate led by Nikko Secu- 
rities Co. (Europe) Ltd. scheduled 
a milli on, l(J-year issue bearing 
5 JO percent aminaDy of Nippon 
Chemi-Con Conx, fannerty_Nip- 
pon Chemical Condenser co. In 
addition, a syndicate led by Yama- 
ichi Intcmational (Europe) Ltd. 
launched a $20 million, 15-year is- 
sue bearing 5 JO percent semiannn- 
ally for Jaccs Co„ the consumer 
credit company. Both were well 
received. 

A representative of Yamaidii 
said that this week his firm expects 
to float a $100 ntiHion, 15-year 
convertible issue for Sanyo Elec- 
tric Co. with a coupon rate lower 
than 5.50 perce n t. 

Although Japanese convertible 
band offerings of $100 million or 
more are rare, bankers were 
predicting a good reception be- 
cause Sanyo Electric's equipment 
is widely known in Europe. 


Meanwhile, a syndicate led by 
Baring Brothers ft Co. floated a 
£12 million, 15-year convertible is- 
sue bearing 6 percent semiannually 
for Nifco Znc^ a Japanese firm that 
makes plastic fasteners. 

French Floating-Rate 

In the floating-rate note maritet, 
a $100 milhon, 12-year note offer- 
ing of Caisse Centrale de Coopera- 
tion Economique, the French de- 
velopment agency, was a success. 
Guaranteed by the French govern- 
ment and managed by Credit 
Commercial de France, the notes 
pay interest semiannually at the 
prevailing interbank offered rate 
lor six-month deposits. What at- 
tracted lenders was an option to 
redeem at par once every year 
throughout the 12-year life of the 
issue. 

Several market participants said 
the 0.5 percent placement fee plus 
the possibility of redeeming in one 
year enouraged tite underwriting 
banks to take up the issue for then- 
own account. 

Dealers said that demand for 
Deutsche mark -denominated 
bonds was feeble during the week 
even though the West German cur- 
rency gained against the dollar. A 
150-nnffion-DM, 10-year bond is* 


sue bearing 10.75 percent of the 
Province of Quebec was reported 
to be selling very slowly. Com- 
merzbank, the syndicate manager, 
indiealed that the issue price might 
be fixed at 99 J. but some bankers 
argued that the price is Loo high. 

Eurobond Yields* 

Week Ended August 19 

(US. Dollars r 

International institu- 
tions 14.97 % 

Industrials, long term. . . . 14.65 % 

Industrials, medium term 15.94 % 
Canadian dollars, medi- 
um term 15.97% 

French fr. medium term 17.71 % 
Unit of acc-Jong term 11 -33 % 
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Week Ended August 21 

(Millions of US. raters) 
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ISTITUTO FINANZIARIO 

INDUSTR IALE - SocJH* per Aztora 

Corporate Offices: 25, via Marenco. Turin. Italy 

CaprtaJ Stock Lire 48-000.000.000 futty pafd 

Turin BegteSyotthaCon^witesNo. 327, Fite 2370/27 

Increase of capital stock to Lire 78.000.000.000 

Offer of unexerdsed Hgfits 

As ot the end of the period tor sutoonption to the i captel 
authorized by the ahafehotdera’ meeting of May 18. 1981. the offe- 
ring w as subscribed to lor pie 99.48%. 

The unexerdsed rights amount to No. 251.716, granting the sub- 
scription to No. 125J58 preferred shares. 

In accordance with the third paragraph of article 2441 of the Italian 
ChScS^s^ rights win beoffered tor sate on the Torino Stock 
Exchange by the broker Dott Franco Itotte, via S. Teresa 12, To- 
rino. on toe 24. 25,26,27,28 of August 1 HI. 

The purchasers of the rights wtH be entitled to purchase one pre- 
fened-share. par value UreTOOO, at Lire 2500 each, tor every two 
rights presented. The new shares wHI have dividend accruing from 
July 1. 1980. 

The exerciae of the rights end the payment of the tow shares must 
take place no later toan September 4, 1981 « the Company s offt- 
ces Via Cario Marenco 25. Torino. 
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ATTENTION 


Are you or your company 
interested in investing 
or bringing you business 
to the United States? 

As consultants 
we discretely help you 
accomplish you goals. 

We show you the advantages 
especially for you in the U.S. - 
We arrange for you to meet the 
right bankers and real estate 
people - We show you applica- 
ble tax advantages and might 

be even be able to help you get 
local and/or federal subsidies. 

If interested for further informa- 
tion, ; please contact 

Mr. PHILIP HOCHSTBN 

at toe Savoy Hotel in London 
at 01 -8364343. 

Can be reached 
from Monday August 24 
to Friday August 28. 

We are members of the 
international Association of 
Financial Planners and of the 
Financial Planning Advisory 
Board of the Society of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


British Oil Policy Placing 
Emphasis on Conservation 


For whatever reasons, the Hutton deal is dead. The mon- 
ey has been returned to the investors, and Mr. Eggers is 
attempting to sort out the events that evidently stunned and 
embarrassed him. He dispntesjhe Hutton explanation, and 
says he is concerned about Dr. Anfrnsen ^stranded out 
there” at the Weizmann Institute, Israel’s scientific pride, 
which is set on 75 acres of lawn and gardens in Rehovot. 
Israel. 

*Tve got a m>jral responsibility to get that guy bade,” he 
said. And he aoded that he was “sorry that the Weizmann 
Institute, after all its fears, didn’t have the American parties 
five up to their agreements.” 

As for Hutton’s explanation, he said, “This wasn't the 
way the whole thing happened, in my judgment This was a 
kind of rationalization of the dosing. My personal view as a 
businessman was always that the corporation as a share- 
holder brought as much to the table as it took away. The 
facts show that the closing was canceled without any real 
discusaon of that point The active discussion took place 
after the dosing was aborted.” 

The fact that Hutton sought to double Johnson ft John- 
son’s participation is a telling point to Mr.. Eggers — “to 
.have tried for more money in order to have perhaps dosed 
the financing «nd then Tn»lr<» a big issue that the marketing 
factorwasn’t correct anyway." 

Mr. Eggers became involved last October. Hutton had 
been working on the project for more than two years. The 
“emotional author” of the project, as Mr. Eggers termed it, 
was Nelson M. Schneider, 42 years old, Hutton’s drug in- 
dustry analyst and biogeneuc enthusiast, who became a vice 
president of DNA Science. (Mr. Schneider did not return 
several calls.) The other company vice president was Zsolt 
Harsanyi, 37, who was project director for genetics at the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 

The project with Wemmann was the initial venture. DNA 
Science was to fund research in Israel through Tagfit Taglit 
would have been jointly owned with Yeda Research ft De- 
velopment a commercial arm of the institute. DNA Science 
planned to invest $25 million in Taglit over five years. 

“The Israelis needed a genius on the chemistry side,” Mr. 
Eggers said, and ask ed for Dr. Anfrnsen, who won a Nobd 
(Continued on Page 9, CoL 2) 


By Steven Ratmer 

New York rimes Service 
LONDON — This year. Britain 
will finally achieve what all na- 
tions desire — self-sufficiency in 
ofi. Twelve years after the North 
Sea discoveries, the economically 
troubled island nation can boast of 
jleum reserves roughly equi va- 
il to Kuwait’s. No longer must it 
depend on others — like most of 
the nations in the West — for any 
part of the basic fud to nm its 
economy. 

Bui self-sufficiency, of course, 
has not made a lord of the average 
man, nor w31 it. With a population 
of 54 million, the value of a year's 
oil production amounts to just 
$450 per Briton. 

British ofl, nevertheless, has pro- 
vided an economic lift — including 
direct employment for an estimat- 
ed 75,000 persons, a strong pound 
and an ample balance-of-payments 
surplus. But at the same time, oil 
wealth has partly masked the con- 
tinued decline of British industries. 
In addition, exporters have been 
battered by the strong pound re- 
sulting from oil sales. And to some 
minds, the government's growing 
tax revenue from the sale of o3 has 
been to bolster government spend- 
ing, rather than investment- 

Bn tain’s heady new role as a 
major oil exporter has also raised 
questions about where it fits into 
the continuous jockeying between 
members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
and consuming countries such as 
die United States. Does it have the 
genera] consumer interests of the 
West at heart or does it secretly 
cheer on the efforts of OPECs 
price hawks? 

For Britain, the central issue has 
been how best to develop the oil — 
to husband it or to pump it out for 
all the market can bear. A group 
led by the oil companies argues for 
as much ofl production as market 
forces dictate, but a powerful fac- 
tion in the government is on the 
verge of success in achieving con- 
servation of a portion of the re- 
source for the future 

In part, the argument for conser- 
vation rests on the need for nation- 
al security in the event of a future 
world oil disruption. In addition, 
proponents of slower production 
believe that holding output rough- 
ly to levels of consumption would 
avoid exacerbating life economic 
strains associated with the oil, such 
as the strong currency. 

Slow Development 

This view of conservation, strik- 
ingly similar ' to the thinking in 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and other 
large oil-exporting nations, is now 
in the ascendancy. The British gov- 
ernment has already moved to 
slow development of North Sea 
fields and is considered likely this 
autumn to order production limits. 


ayingd 

ic rule, it is broadly our aim to see 
that the oil fields are managed and 
dieted in a way that extends self- 
fid ency as long as possible into 
the future,” said David Howell, 
secretary of state for energy, in a 
recent interview. 

From mid- 1975, when the begin- 
ning of production from the Argyll 
field pul Britain into the offshore 
ofl business, output has grown rap- 
idly to about 1.7 milli on barrels a 
day at present. Last spring, oil out- 
put finally passed consumption 
and 1981 will be the first full year 
in which Britain is self-suffident. 

Already Britain’s proved ofl 
reserves total about 8.3 billion bar- 
rels. and the British Department of 
Energy estimates that an equal 
amount remains to be found. The 
department has also recently fore- 
cast that production is likely to 
climb by 1984 to 1.8 million to 2.4 
million barrels a day. 

“There is a potential to maintain 
self-sufficiency for the rest of this 
century,” said J.M. Raisman, 
chairman of Shell UK. He estimat- 
ed that investment over the next 15 
years in the British portion of the 
North Sea could total $120 billion. 

In pricing policy, Britain has 
been a hawk, steadfastly charging 
as much as the market would bear, 
even when that left it on the oppo- 
site side of Saudi Arabia’s efforts 
on behalf of price moderation. 

Consumer Interests 

Nonetheless, British officials in- 
sist that their interests lie with the 
consumers. “We remain 
overwhelmingly in the consumer 
ca m p as an economy," said Mr. 
HowdL (Actually, to achieve the 
proper balance of types of erode 
oil, Britain still imports oil, partic- 
ularly from Saudi Arabia, while 
exporting North Sea oil, prind| 
ly to the Continent.) One guk 
principle has been to attempt to 
capture as much of the profit as 
possible for the British treasury 
through taxation without causing 
an excessive slowdown of oil devel- 
opment. 

As a result, the Petroleum Reve- 
nue Tax has been changed 11 
times since its introduction in 
1977. Last March, Britain added a 
20 percent “supplementary petro- 
leum duty,” which brings the total 
tax in some cases to more than 90 
percent. 

“I believe the total tax take is 
beginning to have a discouraging 
effect on North Sea effort,” said 
Sir David Steel, chairman of Brit- 
ish Petroleum, recently. “A combi- 
nation of the current taxes and the 
present uncertainty about their fu- 
ture is affecting development deci- 
sions." 


just this month, BP 
$1.25 billion North 


Over the last three 


oil in- 


years, 

d us try officials say, only about 200 
million barrels of new oil has been 
discovered annually, roughly a 
third of production levels. And 


a 

develop- 
ment preyed, reportedly because 
of the tax. On the other hand, such 
delays fit neatly into the govern- 
ment’s desire to hold down pro- 
duction. 

To most observers, even more 
important than the structure of the 
tax is how the money is spent and 
for the past several years, charges 
have been regularly leveled that 
Britain is squandering its oil 
wealth. 

That view stems from the fact 
that Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's government steadfastly 
has resisted efforts to establish a 
separate fund for the income to in- 
sure that it is used for development 
projects to improve Britain's poor 
economic performance and to take 
over as the ofl begins to run out. 

Reducing Deficit 

For its part, the opposition La- 
bor Party has been mostly silent 
on the North Sea issue, aigning 
that the North Sea oil industry 
should be nationalized. 

Instead, the revenue has become 
part of the effort to reduce the 
British budget deficit, and to at 
least some thinkin g, has thereby al- 
lowed Mrs. Thatcher to accept 
somewhat smaller reductions in so- 
cial services. 

“North Sea oil revenues are 
being used to sustain consump- 
tion,” said Alexander G. Kemp, a 
lecturer in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. “Govern- 
ments are all very weak-willed.” 

For the moment, the North Sea 
bonanza is providing substantial 
economic benefits. In addition to 
the direct employment effect, the 
oil by some estimates adds 1 per- 
cent to the nation’s gross national 
product each year, while insulating 
the country from the inflationary 
and draining effects of OPEC ofl 
price increases. 

h has transformed Britain’s 
chronic balance-of-payments defi- 
cits into a current account surplus 
that last year totaled $6 billion. 
And iL has positioned BriLain to 
become a force in the mushroom- 
ing oil-service industry. 

“In the years ahead we’ll see the 
benefits more clearly as govern- 
ment tax revenues rise,” said Mar- 
tin Barnes, an economist at Wood 
MacKenzie ft Co. in Edinburgh. 
“It’s not always been an obvious 
plus.” 

Caracas Oil Strike Threat 

The AxsoruneJ hm 

CARACAS — The heads of the 
Venezuelan Confederation or La- 
bor — the country’s largest and 
most influential labor organization 
— and the Oil Workers Union 
have threatened a petroleum work- 
ers’ strike for this week to protest 
alleged government inattention to 
labor demands. 
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, ,/ . (Continued fram Page I) 

, 4 nd freeze tbe price, there until 
1983. But that was too much for 
c Iran. Iraq and, most importantly, 
Venezuela, whose ofl minister, 
Humberto Calderon Berti, had 
been telling reporters that the vot- 
£drs. back home would never accept 
'■a drop in Venezuela’s current price 
jvqf $36. * . • - 

Ain Dhabi Meeting . 

In a secondary dispute that com- 
plicated the main pnee debate, the 
three high-priced African produc- 
ers COUld not agree an pr emiums 
for their high-quality crudes, Ni- 
geria, especially hard hit recently 
. by export losses, was wflfing to set- 
‘tle for about $2.50 above > the 
benchmark, while Algeria and. U- 
rbya wanted $4 to $4.50, which 
would have amounted to a -price 
jjjear the S40-a-barrel figure they 
now officially offer. 

.*? The OPEC ministers are to meet 
again in Abu Dhabi in December 
;Tor another try at unifying their 
price structure. But Sheikh 
Yamani said that Saudi Arabia no 

- longer had “any moral obligation" 

■ - to accept a $34 price and will stick 

at $32 whatever the others deride 
;»do. 

Industry analysts said the Saudi 
'decision to tower daily production 
will have scant impact on the 63 
glut, which has lot higher-priced 

- producers unable to find buyers 
Tor as much oQ as they want to seJL 
Analysts estimated that the Saudis 
would have to lower their daily 
output to about 13 million barrels 
Jyefore supplies would begin to. 

jgjrow tight. 

-r! As the oversupply continues, the 
African members of the cartel, 
whose prices are the highest in 
OPEC, are expected to be forced 
to lower their prices by as much as 
S5 a barrel. 

“I would think that if the North 
Africans want to move their prod- 
uct, they would have to come 
down,” said Martin Volandt, an 
Atlantic Richfield Co. senior vice 
president. 

'<■ : Nigeria’s bill for imported goods 
-to sustain an intense development 
program now exceeds the amount 
its oil exports earn by an estimated. 
-SI billion a month. At such a rate, 

* ‘Nigeria would exhaust its currency 
deserves in six months, said Thom- 
as Peake, who heads Standard Oil 
'Co. of California’s economics de- 
. partmenL 

If Nigeria lowers its prices, it 
wiU “pul a lot of pressure" cm the 
North African countries, he added. 

The lower Saudi price has given 
an edge to the four U-S. oil compa- 
nies — Standard Oil of California, 
Exxon Corp„ Mobil Corp. and 
Texaco Inc. — that operate the 
Arabian American Oil Co. for the 
Saudi Arabians. ■ 


“To ihe extent that we have had 
a Saudi advantage," said Mr. 
Peake, ,l wc will lose all or part of ’ 
h” if the other f countries -lower 
their-prices. : 

-For a0 . the diviaveoess in 
OPEC taDroTthe cartel splinter- 
ing is not given much credence. 
But analysts say (he current strains 
are likely to worsen and further 
hinder the cartel’s effectiveness. 

In the 1960s and 1970s. OPEC 
was. bound together by the struggle 
against the ofl companies and their 
' monopoly in all phases of the oil 
business. But bow that OPECs 
members have achieved nearly to- 
tal control of production, pairing 


and sale of their oh, their various 
national interests ate coming more 
.into play. 

Also, OPEC bias greater compe- 
tition now from other oil sources, 
notably Mexico and the North Sea 
producers. OPECs share of world 
production has dropped from 63 
percent in 1973 to under 50 per- 
cent Its own production is down 
. to 21 million barrels a day from 31 
milli on just two years ago. 

Market Share Issue 

Analysts noted that OPEC had 
now held six top-level matings 
over the past turn years without 
agreeing on a single price for oil. 


calling into question the organiza- 
tion's effectiveness. In particular, 
OPEC again demonstrated a glar- 
ing inability to lower prices offi- 
cially despite the weak oil market. 

Analysts suggested that this in- 
flexibility, largely the result of do- 
mestic pressures within the pro- 
ducing countries, could severely 
hamper OPECs ability to deal 
with always changing circum- 
stances. 

“What this demonstrates is that 
OPEC has difficulties in coordi- 
nating not just prices, but produc- 
tion,” said Morris A. Adehnan, an 
energy expert at the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology. 


“They have to do something about 
market shares.” 

But, over time, OPEC hsdf 
could benefit from a wave of price 
cutting. Analysts explain that as 
the high-priced African producers 
reduced prices, demand for Saudi 
oil would be expected to diminish. 

By OPECs next scheduled 
meeting in December, the Saudis 
therefore might be eager for a 
price increase to compensate for 
their lower output Similarly, the 
gap between highest- and towest- 
pneed OPEC ofl may well have 
shrunk to 53 or $4 from the cur- 
rent 58, making a compromise 

much more likely. 


Survivors Question E.F. Hutton’s Actions 
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fected or maturity of the agreed notice. 

• Interest paid or credited half yearly. 

• Amounts quoted are based on 1 year 
fixed time deposits. 

• All interest paid is net and without de- 
ductions {taxes, etc.] at source. 

• AH transactions confidential. 

• Deposits are uncondMonaDy gucrarteed. 

Writ* to Manager for 


DOUAt (Can.) 19 % 

PESETA lijpcnj 19 % 

DOUAB (us.) 18,50% 
STRUNG (£) 15,75% 
FRANC (French) 17,50% 
MARK (DwtKh) 1 2,75% 
FRANC (M») 7 % 


teabx BuHng Sodety 
Ugfadmae D sj tifap n w nl 
Europe rant 
P.o. Bex 363 - Ofcmbw 

further information. 


NOTICE OF PURCHASE 

Tie BOWATER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
Bonds doe loth July, 1986 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to bond- 
Wdexi that U-S4U2SO.OOO-00 oocaoaj 
Amount of the above iw* * PMehmen 
tit ihe sukrt diuioc tbe twW MM tfh 

period ended 15 ili j 3 y. H#L n 

of the purr* — - p er iod to 15th Inly. 1962. 

THE BOWATER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
Bewotar Home Kniylitiiiridcp 
London SWIX 7UI 
August, 1981 
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prize in chemistry in 1972 and who 
this summer retired from the. Na- 
tional' Institutes of Health as labo- 
ratory chief of chemical biology. 

Some investors who passed up 
the offer, Mr. Eggers said, were 
not comfortable with the “geo- 
graphic Israeli risk.” He Hrrlmwt 
to name most of the 46. investors 
(who woe required to have a net 
worth of . more than S5 million 
each), but be did cite Citibank and 
Allied in addition to Johnson & 
Johmon.,“The rest is discreet mon- 
ey,” he said. 

“Hutroo/’hesaid, “was less and 
less concerned with the Israeli ride 
bar with- the frustrations of the 
negotiation process.” Apparently 
the Israelis drove a hard bargain. 
‘ r Thc Israelis do great science,” 
Mr. Eggers said, “but their whole 
history teD» them not to rely on 
others. To same, the agreement 
was like Camp David. It was a 
lawyer’s dream — overly legalistic, 
in my opinion." 

DNA Science’s second proposed 
venture was with the Battdle Me- 
morial Institute: Some 28 pro- 
posed projects were drawn up, of 
which DNA Science listed as the 
most promising, “the .degradation 
of toxic waste by engineeared mi- 
cro-organisms, scale-up purifica- 
tion of interferon and new opiate- 
like drugs.” 

The third proposed venture 
would have involved buikfing an 
off-campus facility to be operated 
-by a daughter campany to accom- 
modate a team headed by Dr. 
Baxter, head of the endocrine re- 
search division at the University of 
' CaEforma at San Francisco. Dr. 
Baxter, whom Dr... Eagera referred 
to as the “super doner of the 
West,” and his colleagues would 
have an equity interest in the com- 
pany wfaDe contimoag to work on 
campus. 

When the deal with Wdzmann 
was lined up, Hutton in February 

imnnuniwf the for mation of DNA 
Science. Mr. Eggers was appointed 


chief executive and president in 
April. Mr. Eggc re , as president of 
■ Loe tile, * Newington, Codxl, 
maker of high performance 
adhesives, had pushed earnings up 
to 526 million from $4 million in 
five years. Before that Ik beaded 
Bendix International and rap 
Chase Manhattan's Paris branch, 
while establishing a new bank for 
Chase in Switzerland. 

Tough Fund Raising 

Mr. Eggers said he did much of 
the fund raising for DNA Science 
and that it took much longer than 
anticipated and was quite difficult. 
The original placement was for $50 
mfllioo, but under the tains of the 
final prospectus, a minimum 
threshold of $40 million was need- 
ed to dose the financing. The dos- 
ing was set for July 28, but was 
postponed until Aug. 4 for a defin- 
itive agreement with J ohnso n & 

Johnson. 

In late July, he said, he attended 
a Hutton board meeting in which 
Mr. Fomon got the go-ahead for 
the $8 nrillion commitment. But 
things were different on Aug. 3. 
He said a senior partner in Hut- 
ton’s law firm tola him, “Fomon’s 
going to bust the deal.” 

Mr. Eggers concedes that the 
deal had negatives - — among them 
he lists the fact that the enterprise 
was so large far a startup compa- 
ny, the risk of doing business in 
Israel, and that genetic engineer- 
ing, especially as perceived by cau- 
tious fiduciary investors, was being 
hyped and overvalued on Wall 
Street. .The fatal weakness, as 
many investors saw it, he said, was 
that as part of the agreement, Hut- 
ton' would receive a 15 percent in- 
terest in the company for a nomi- 
nal cash investment. 

. In the aftermath, Mr. Eggers has 
lost a financial opportunity — he 
said be would have been in for 4 to 
5 percent of the company’s slock 
in options. As a direct investment, 
he said he put up $150,000 of his 
money at the same price paid by 
outside investors. As for Hutton. 


Mr. Eggers estimates it is in the 
hole roughly $2 million to $3 mil- 
lion for lawyers fees, salaries and 
expenses. 

Hutton’s statement said that “a 
different financial structure might 
be more beneficial to all investors 
as well as to various scientists in- 
volved” and that the firm was 
studying various possibilities- “Of 
coarse we are disappointed,” Mr. 
Murphy of Hutton said. “But we 
retain our strong enThnsiasm for 
biogenetics and are working to put 


together a more attractive package 
for investors.” 

As for Mr. Eggers, he said, “I 
get mad, but I get over it quite 
quickly. The company has good 
bones and maybe parts of it will 
find a home. For now, Tm going to 
try to see if I can’t save this com- 
pany.” He is trying as he says, to 
,4 resouffle’’ the financing but he 
concedes that finding a replace- 
ment for Huttos, as founding 
investor and keystone of the deal, 
would prove a formidable task. 



BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 

Floating Rate Note Issue of 11.5.$ 75 million February 1978/84 

The rate of interest applicable for the six months period beginning on 
August 21. 1981 ana set by the reference agent is 19% annually. 


CITY INVESTING 
COMPANY 

(CDR's) 

The undersigned xxnwwees ite as bom 
31th August 1981 at Kas-Associalie 
N.V.. Spnistraai 172, Amsterdam, 
divjnjio. 31 of die CDR’n City Invest- 
ing Company, eadi repr. IO shares, 
wiS be payable wilb Dfls- 9vf7 net 
(djv.per record- Jile 2-7-1981; grow S -.40 
pjjh) after deduction of 15% uSA-txx ™ 
S -.GO = DGs. 1.67 per CDR. 

Div.cpe. belonging to ooo-ieeidenls of The 
Netherlands »ul be raid after d educt i on of 
an additional 15% USA- tax (“ £ -.60 “ 
Dfls. 1.67) with Dfls. 7B0 oeL 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam. 17lh August 1981. 


Nil-West Negotiating Sale 
Of Its Cities Service Stake 


Personal Computers: TheRace Is On 


By Robert J. Cole 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Nu-West Group 
of Canada, tbe owner of a 12 per- 
cent block of stock in Cities Ser- 
vice, has disclosed that it was dis- 
cussing the “possible acquisition” 
of all or part of its Cities Service 
stake by Mesa Petroleum or by 
other companies, including Gties 
Services itself. 

The Nu-West statement on Fri- 
day said that officials of Nu-West 
and Cities Service had also dis- 
cussed a variety of matters on a 
preliminary basis in the last 
month. These matters, Nu-West 
said. - included Cities Service’s oil 
and gas operations in Canada and 
Nu- West’s investment in Cities 
Service stock. 

Despite the careful wording, the 
implication seemed dear that the 
Mesa discussions involved cash 
while the Gties Service talks dealt 
with some arrangement for Cities 
Service to retrieve its stock and 
Nu-West to get in return either 
cash or Gties Service’s oil and gas 
properties in Canada., 

To date, the statement said, nei- 
ther Nu-West nor Cities Service 
had made any definitive proposals 
nor had Nu-West made any defini- 
tive arangemeats with anyone else 
to see or dispose of its GtiesSer- 
vice shares. 

Nu-West repeated its intention 
to review its alternatives regarding 
its stake in Gties Serviceandadd- 


•: • (Continued fromPage 7) 

ted at the home market. Whereas 
‘Computers used for business seD 
for at least $2,000 and have one or 
more disk storage devices to hold 
programs and files, the computers 
aimed at tbe home market are 


PEOPLE - 
IN BUSINESS 

* John Mason has been appointed 
chairman of Monsanto Limited, 
succeeding Eric Sharp. 

* * * 

Bankers Trust has appointed 
Robert L. Cummings HI as senior 
: country office 1 and general mans- 


:rn ITT : ^ 


Bahrain Brandi, succeeding Cera 
Cesmig who will head the Middle 
East Division of Bankers Trust 
Company. 

* * + - 

Alan Brewer HS Eee has been 
named a senior executive in Mid- 
. land Bank’s London Corporate 
Finance Division, Chris to p he r Effis 
was appointed manager of Mid- 
land’s Supping Branch in Greece 
and Christopher Ley was named a 
< manage r in Midland Bank's Hong 
Kong Branch. 


clustered at $300 to $600. Such 
machines, offered now by Tandy, 
Commodore, Atari and Texas In- 
struments, are merely electronic 
keyboards that attach to one’s tele- 
vision set -and emphasize games 
and education. 

Experts generally do not expect 
the home market really to start 
growing tmriJ 1985 because there is 
not much that can be done with 
them yeL But those in the business 
see the time as coming sooner than 
that, and for mainly one reason — 
education. 

Computers are increasingly 
being used in tbe schools, not only 
high schools and colleges but in el- 
ementary schools. In Minnesota, 
97 percent of high school gradu- 
ates have had some exposure to 
personal computers. The comput- 
ers are being used to teach about 


alized instruction in reading, math 
cr other subjects. 

Understandably, then, compa- 
nies that are going after the home 
market are also going after the ed- 
ucational market Manufacturers 
are lining up with publishers of ed- 
ucational material to write pro- 
grams for the computers. They are 
offering computers at rock-bottom 
prices to get their brands into tbe 
classroom. “I think it’s an invest- 
ment marketplace,’’ William J. 
Turner, consumer group marketing 


manag er for Texas Instruments, 
said. 

With the various market seg- 
ments and the overall market 
growing so fast, it would seem that 
there are enough customers for ev- 
erybody, and perhaps there is. 

But there is not enough room for 
everybody on the shelves of com- 
puter outlets, which are Hmited in 
now much, inventory they can af- 
ford to cany and how many 
brands they can train thezr sales- 
men to use. This is so important 
that computer manufacturers say 
they are competing as much for re- 
tailers as for end customers. Even 
IBM will sen its personal comput- 
ets through independent retailers, 
a departure from its historical 
practices. And with IBM coming 
into retail stores, someone else is 
likely to be shoved out 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INCOME FUND 

provides the following 
choice of investments: 

Short Term 'A' Units 
Exclusively invested in 
U5 Dollar instruments with 
maturities less than 12 months. 

Short Term TP Units 
Invested in instruments 
denominated in the SDR 
currencies and Swiss Francs with 
maturities less than 12 months. 

Both redeemable without charge on 
3 days' notice 

Long Tom Units 

A balanced portfolio of 
Eurobonds and Euroconvertibles 

Redeemable at net asset va/we. 
teu f* on 7 day*' noi< ce 
Trustee: 

Midland' Bank Trust Company 
(Channel Islands) limited 
Information and Prospectus from: 
EBC Trust Company (Jersey) Limited. 
28-34 Mill Street. SLHHiec Jersey C.l. 
Tel 05 34 362B1 

Banque Gtn4rale du Luxembourg S A, 
14 Rue Aldringen. Luxembourg. Tel.47991 
Daily prices are pub Juried in jhis 
newspaper under ’International Funds ' 


These securities have been sold outside the United States of America and Japan. This announcement 

appears as a matter of record only. 

NEW ISSUE 21st August, 1981 

OKUMA MACHINERY WORKS LTD 

(Kabushiki Kaisha Okuma Tekkosho ) 

8,000,000 Shares of Common Stock 

(par value ¥50 per share) 

evidenced by European Depositary Receipts 
ISSUE PRICE $3,021 PER SHARE 

(equivalent, at the rate of exchange adopted for the purpose, to ¥739 per share) 

Nomnra International Limited 

Banqne de Paris et des Pays-Bas Kredietbank N.V. 

Kuwait International Inveshneat Co. s.a-k. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wa^g & Co. Limited Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 

Tokai Kyowa Morgan Grenfell Limited 


ed that it expected to have other 
discussions with both Gties Ser- 
vice and others about the stock. 

Analysts said the wording of the 
statement left tbe nature of the 
ixlVs unclear, largely because they 
were preliminary. 

A spokesman declined to com- 
ment on whether the disclosure 
was made at the request of the 
New York exchange or of any 
other regulatory agency. 

A day earlier, however, com- 
menting on the announcement that 
Mesa had raised its own stake in 
Gties Service to some 4 percent, 
the Nu-West spokesman said with- 
out further elaboration that the 
twocompanies had talked “in the 
normal course of business.” 

In Amarillo, Teic, a Mesa em- 
ployee said no executives were im- 
mediately available for comment 
in Tulsa, Okla„ a Gties Service 
spokesman confirmed that discus- 
sions had been held but said that 
“nothing definitive” had been de- 
cided. He added that he had no in- 
formation regarding any further 
discussions. 

Nu-West, a real estate company 
with oil and gas operations, based 
in Calgary, Alberta, announced in 
May that it had purchased for in- 
vestment purposes 5.5 million 
shares, or 63 percent, of Gties 
Service stock, for $249 J million. 

Mesa reported last January thar 
it held some 855,000 shares, or I 
percent, of Gties Service. . 


Bank on Grindlays 

for US.$ Deposit Accounts 


Grindlays Bank Ltd. in London offers high interest 
rates on a wide range of US Dollar and other major 
international currency deposit accounts. 

With Grindlays you can bank on a tradition of 
confidentiality and personal service established over a 
period of 150 years. For further information about 
opening an account in London please post the coupon 
below or phone Mr. Jeremy Cross on 01-930 4611. 


®XlS 

Hu 1 ** 


0c ^ $ 



3 month 
fixed 
period. 
Mbianam 


D| nars 


pxDltl 



Grindlays 

Bank 

Group 



A major international 
banking group with 
assets exceeding 
£3.300 million and 
over 200 branches 
and offices in more 
than 35 countnes. 


Interest is paid without deduction of tax at source. 

The rates quoted are correct at the time of going to press. 
Larger amounts can attract a higher rate of interest 




I Mr. Jeremy Cross, Grindlays Bank Ltd- 
13 St. James's Square, 

| London SW1Y 4LF. England. 

I Please send me details of your USS 
accounts available in London. 


Name 

Address. 
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International Bond Prices— Week of August 20 
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Boston Co: 

IPI Inc 10.45 11 JO 
CopAd 37.09 NL 
Boat Fnd 9JD 1074 
Bull&Bear Gp: 

Capm 10*3 NL 
CapHS 1X49 NL 
Oolcn 1*27 NL 
Calvin Bullock: 

Bullck 1*22 1773 
Candn 922 BLOB 
Dh/W 2J9 3.15 
HI Inc IQ2S 1127 
Month US 97» 
NIWS 929 MU* 
TxFre 8.17 *51 
Cat ShS 1154 12JS 
Chart Fd 1923 2124 
ChpDIr 2004 NL 
Chestnut 3458 NL 
Calontai Fundi: 

Fund 1050 1150 
Grwfh 758 851 
HI YM 648 758 

Incam 553 4. 48 
Oath 1021 11.1* 
Tax Mo 17.11 1*70 
CohiGth- 2153 NL 1 
CwllhAB 1.15 124 
CwtthCD 151 174 
ComaBd . 053 950 
Camp Fd 975 1050 
Concord 2051 NL 
Connect IcutGenl: 

Fund 1320 1424 

incom 55S 422 

Mun Sd 417 ZB 

Cons Inv 1251 1X12 

Nt 

CTrv Cap 1427 1*42 

Detawa re Group: 

DeCOt 1451 1575 

OelDW 1554 1752 

DalCh 434 4.93 

TxFre *02 45* 

Delta 952 1073 

DstnyFd 922 

OlrCap 229 NL 

DodCxBI 2252 NL 

DodCxSt 2S20 NL 

DraxHur 1477 NL 

DrevfusGni: 

ABnd 1151 NL- 

Oreyl 1*51 1*5* 

Levae 2220 213* 

N Nine 1150 NL 

tel Inc 754 NL 

Tax Ex 923 NL 

ThrdC 152 NL 

Eojrt Gth 9.19 1054 

Eaton award: 

Baton 75* *55 

Fours 95* NL 

Grwfh 2B13 2170 

incom 453 42* 

Stack 1055 1151 
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Mun Bd 57* NL 
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Grwth 9.10 935 
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Oath 45* 743 
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30 

1-14 

1 1-16 

3-16 

O 







1216 

15 

0 

1% 

o 

a 

ElPoa 

20 

51% 

6ta 

a 

16 

25*6 

25 

*% 

2 1-1* 

a 

IMA 

25*4 

30 

□ 

9-14 

o 

4ta 

Groce 

X 

0 

10 

a 

□ 

40*% 

X 

3ta 

5ta 

a 

a 




3 

ita 

296 

4BVk 

55 

b 

ita 

b 


x*% 

X 


IV14 

a 



25 

0 

13-16 

216 

2ta 

22ta 

30 

a 

1% 

a 


MACOM25 

i% 

a 

ta 

21% 


30 

o 


a 


MGIC 

X 

41% 

616 

a 

H 

349k 

35 

1-1* 

Sta 


2 

349k 

X 

a 


59% 

**» 

34ta 

X 

a 

ta 

a 


NDlst 

25 

a 

11-14 

1 

lta 








1 0 


ZOta 

20 

16 

216 

1-16 

Tta 

201% 

221% 

0 

11% 

Zta 2 11-16 


25 

a 

n-u 

Sta 

5 

201% 

30 

1-14 

a 

a 

a 

NSeml 

20 

b 

a 

b 

ta 

22 


o 



o 

22 

X 



a 


NortS 

IS 

ta 

lta 

a 

a 

lSta 

70 

a 

VI 4 

41% 

a 

Petmev 25 

*ta 

716 

a 

- a 


30 

1 7-14 


a 


311% 

35 

a 

1% 

2*k 


PhnPt 

as 

7*6 

1016 

u 

. W 

4Zta 

X 

Zta 

m 

a 

1 

4Z9% 

X 

1-16 

3U 21-1* 

Jta 


n 

0 

IW 

0 

o 

Xta 

SS 

n 

4% 

a 

o 


25 

8U 

9ta 

a 

ta 

33U 

38 

38% 

48fe 

a 

1V14 

sSta 

33 

a 

ita 

1U 

m 

33ta 

X 

b 

ta 

. b 

B 

Starts 

20 

Ita 

Hi 

a 

a 

Zita 

25 

- o 

ta 

Wk 

0 

Tenneo 35 

61* 

a 

0 

a 


Ameri 


Option Apr Ice 


41 1A 40 

4114 45 

4IU 58 

Ttaor IS 

Iflta 20 

10M 25 

TOSCO 90 

m 2* 

24% 30 

24% 40 

ZsnMh 10 

1424 15 

MU 20 


urtca q, 

* 1* W 

8 I Ik 

50 a 7.16 

15 3 Vi a 

20 MS | 


Option A price 


30 1-1* | its e 

.2. j£. ** **» 

* , 4 '? * a 7-14 

2* 1-14 2% V. 1% 

» a ita 5 e 

40 1-1* bog 

10 a 444 a a 

22 W? 13-» * 15-1* 

30 1-14 3-14 47k SM 


Sep Dec See 


Amax 4* 
m SO 
4844 40 

40% 70 

Asorco 35 
41 40 

41 49 

<1 50 

BaatF X 
21% 25 

BwnFer 25 
321% X 
321* 38 

32*k 40 

BueyBr TO 

70 35 

30 ■ 30 

Chase 45 
53 50 

53 55 

53 40 

Coast! 35 
S4H X 

safe n 
safe x 
SOI 45 

safe n 

54% 55 

S4H 401 

Deere JS 

X X 
X X 

GTel X 

m 35 
Olllet SS 
29H X 
291* 35 

GIPhMr 20 

24% 2 

20* X 
Hsrcul X 
21% 25 

21% - X 
Konob is 
2Mfe -X 
2Mfe 29 


Wfi a 

iita 141% 

41% Bta 

m ^ 

2% 4% 

*% 21% 

1% life 

lh a 

a ta 

a b 

3 4% 

Vs 2 

1-M a 

% 2 % 

a 13-1* 

a u> 

a a 

4% a 
b 3 

i% m 

39ta a 

251% a 

1930 21% 

151% o 
Uta 13 
ita Ifltt 
b 71% 

11-1* 5Vi 
a a - 
ta 2 15-14 
Mi a 
ta Tta 
1-1* 16 
4ta a 
ta lta 
1-1*. J-U 

• 71% a 

2 Vk 4ta 

ta 2ta 
ita 2ta 
Vfe 11-14 

• a - K 
- -a a 
41% 7 v» 

21% 41% 


1-14 -- a 
2$ ’1 

* ,m 2 
11-14 25-14 
a 51% 


1-14 b 

11*10 lta 

7ta £ 

ta lt% 


a 7-16 

M ita 

b a 


ta lta 
1U. 3ta 
b a 
*ta * 

lta 2 13-1* 

% "2 
a a 


ta ii* 

3ta 4 

O ta 

3ta 91% 

e a 

o >* 

8 a 

ta it* 


26ta x 
2*H X 
LTVa . IS 
19ta X 
1*ta 35 
IVta X 
LTV 15 
l*ta 20 
l*ta 25 

MarOli x 
70ta 40 
rota 78 

TIM 80 

NLT 20 
»jfe 35- 
2Sta X 

U 

25ta 40 
Natomas 20 
321k 35 

3Zta X 

321k 3* 

S* 40 

Pfizer 45 

52? 50 

47ta M 
PhMor 40 

471* 45 

47V* 50 

471* 60 

PrtmeC x 

23 25 

9 a 

» as 

9 • 

9 48 

23 SO 

SFelna 20 
» M 

a* a*ta 

2* X 

34 33ta 

SICol 35 

Xta X 

431% 45 

<31% 50 

421% 55 

SlOOh X 
4*ta 45 

Ss 50 

Xta 55 

4*ta « 

uSHomex 
B 25 

22 38 

\gero 25 

SS * 

33ta X 

WtHikr x 
42M 40 


*-» lta 
ta b 
51k b 
IM* 2ta 
S.1* a 
a s-1* 

IM* 2*U 

21ta 22$, 
Uta 15 

i 10 

£ fta 

ns 

M* 1S-1A 
1 % ta 
B -131* 

7w *» 
31* 4ta 
1 >1*2 15-1* 
ta is* 
m a 
11-1* z% 
1-W a 
a b 
2ta a 
2 : 1* 21% 
a 4% 

11^2 1W* 
ta 1 

w* ta 

O 1* 
O ta 


? Wta 

41% * 

i 2ta 
M* lta 
« b 

s£ S 

.» S 
b a 
3-1*113-14 
0 a 
.ita 

’8 nil 

® 


i 

4 

!4ta 



Hutton 

28 



w 



3* 


3716 


JTta 



Httna 

24 


2714 



3716 

S 

4Vk 

77V. 

36 

48fe 

3716 

X 

Tta 




5S9k 

H 


55W 

40 

IVIi 

551% 

ro 

l-u 

Merm 

30 

-Tta 

3*ta 

35 

Sta 


X 

! VI* 

3AW. 



MaaaPi 

M 


am 

32*% 


294k 



JMk 

30211-1* 

2*9% 

35 

Ita 

Mama 



IM 



658k 

00 


* Sta 

*0 


Phetoa 

35 


439* 



«ta 


11% 

ota 



Pitney 

23 





27 

35 


FrocG 

X 






80 

ta 

TRW 

» 


54 Vfe . 

85 


S4Vt 

40 

Ik 

Jta 

ro 


i Tandy 

30 




2*9k - 

33 

*- 

298% 

30 





ata 

X 

« 


30 

m 

379% 



371% 

X 

\ 

379% 



37ta 

.10 


UCara 

a 

M 

SOh 



Slta 

80 -- 

Ml 


25 


XH 

39 

Tu 

30ta- - 

35 

-U.- 

WntLm 

20 


30 . 

31 

■Vi* 

.30 

30 ■ 

1-M- 

Wfestns 




30 

VHTl 

»%. 

3* 

B- 

TaWfeejar* 


DpenbdwM 

auit, 

i a* • •- 



































































•» • 


FuilPti.27* 

“ FutlrMB M 
'fdtnel 
GornaAT 
Gome* 
ComaBs.14 
GnM 

Sn Airtw i 

g«5B” 

GflDBvCS 

gss'" 1 

■Gwonsv 
Marts 
G«okW 
Modvmm 
GaoFU 
GtrrniFfll.m 
JWA LAO 
CiJmSv 
drdnlU4 
GtobNRs 
GoftfFfdAMc 
QoKJCyc 

Co«T 

GOWJVW-45 


GotMPf^O 

GvtEUl 

Groeo.H 

fiftnl 

. O nmtun 

Qrmtrv 

GraSens 

cumMo 

GrtNatt 

GfSavCl 
Gtswttn 
GtVfMso 
GrmudRs 
GrryAdvIJOB 
GrlNiP 
GmcCxp 
' Guar Fin JO) 
GuorNIJD 
GUErtD.20 
GuKEh 
GHInrtt JO 
GttsBkdS 
KBO 
HCC-068 
HLKPt 
Hadron 
Hamtons 

Mormon 

Homtps.16 
HanvtsJ 2 
HaricenO ■ 
Hcpfigw-BO 
HBiriSaJi 
HortfNflJQ 
HrtfStmMO ■ 
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» :Bnja 
Lb Jt 
HwAnos.13 
mtflfiEx 
Mellon un 
HatmRac 

HeraDv 

Hemotc 

noimrci 

HenrdF M 

Hern Bn 1.36 

HerffCff 

HiTech 

KlberCn IJDb 

Hide Fro is 

Hlobee .10# 

MtStey - 

HSteY wl 

HStoV un 

HttactrisJH 

HUMl.lt 

HllwdPk I JO 

mmeraji 

HmMFJk 

HMlM5i 

HookDral.40 

Hoover 1 

HospTr 2J3 

HuatiSuo^a 

HnstTtar 

HntaBsib 

Huraa 

i instil * 

I MM3 
IMStM .16 
IPLSy 
I PM Tells 
ISCi 
■ssc 

wot 

imoetlsJS 

rmprBcst 

HnpEn 

Indinar U2 

IndnoNMJD 

Ind Cl s 

lAhtRl 

InSfrtBzap 

infrtaics 

imomtl.W 

infim 

lctsfLob.16 

InlegEnl 

IntegGu 

Intel 

inHSv 

IntRFn UO 

litfrTI s 

IrrtccSv 

IntrcEnr 

intEoun 

IntfcMac 


MO 


1M 

n 


intmed 
InimtL ... 
lnBJtwa.^0 
IBkIHA M 
InfCopEg 
Inf Cl Ins 
l nl Dairy 
intPScr 
intResh J2 

intRcm 

j of Roys 

imrPtooMOa 

InrrsdSy . 

IntMfr 

MrDfa 

iwoSoUfZAB 

JLGJO 

Jack List 

JOCOEUC 

JadePt 

JamsbY .&G 


Sale* to Net 

Mft ' High ~LjOMr Las CMb* 

(Comiiitwd from Pace 10) 

' M V " B ' lAUak 

2Jta SESfc 
wi ?*• m stfc— M 
TWtttt ft . ta— 1*16 
354 3ft 9ft -7ft— ft 
Ml . «S 12: . M —3 
Bt -Mft-Ljv,, 

. 7B ta* iar d ii — 1% 
>162 an. 

-igo 15ft 13ft ISft 
SW <U 4 4ft 
7« 40% 0ft-5tt 

S :& & ^ 

S £ *’«* 

«2? 15ft Wft 14ft— ft 
.65 4ft. 4 4ft 
in Tift «ft 36%+Ttt 
; 4ft+ ft 
25ft 4e%— « 
■tttSli UK, Wft- ft 
-gw 34ft 76ft+lft 
W 3ft Bft Ytt+1 

4? *M»ii 2 —ft 
ft ins 17ft 17*— ft 

15 1 ns «% . '6ft *t! ft 
5* w% 7116+ « 
Ml . 14ft 14ft Uft- 

.h ?L ^ ans—.ft 

IrfWVW 

j§*«v5 a* s*=£ 

12 ;55-' 

UO 1H6 u it — y, 
176 Mb « 4ft— I 
217 8 7ft • . 

■aji-i i.a 

^l-U^uSk^ 

364 3. :<ft 6ft— .ftr 

.45 lift l| ll —V. 
1M 19ft Wft ,19ft. 

345 lift 17- 17ft— Ilk' 

xm 1 15.16 1 +1-16 

«8 20ft 20 2fll*+ lk 
361 9ft fVk 7ft— Ys 
9n 27ft 2Mk JSVk— ft 

175 9 Oft IVk— ft 

SL 5* ns 49»— ft 
37SB 3ft 3ft Jft+ ft 

1367 231k . 25 311k— m 

142 71ft 19ft 19ft ■ «■ 
236 1M W n — ft. 

• M 30ft 29ft 2M— t 
3«3 Kb IS ■ 13ft + ft 

- 182 1216 lift . 12 — ft 
140 33ft 33Vfc 33ft 

176 »k 21ft 2 3ft — 1ft 

,25 fSS 48 45 _2Vk 

W 10ft W Wtb— -ft 
W7 17 16ft -16ft 
ink lift T9ft 
17ft 17Vk 17ft— ft 
1» lift nft— 2Vk 

2- 3 jB sts 

% 5 g KT* 

327 4ft 3ft . 3ft— 

IS 26ft 26ft 26ft - 
162 1616 16ft 16ft 
447 14ft UK *1344—1 

27 3ft .3ft 3ft— ft 

46 24ft 23ft 25ft— ft 

. J Wft 10ft Wft - 
158 Mft lift 14ft + ft 
m 5ft* 4ft 
26* 3 Xtk 1ft— ft 

77 13ft lift lift— 1ft 
J4T7 76* 73ft 74ft— ft 
179 lift • 10ft— ft 

<3 27 34ft 27 .- 
121 lift lift 1BH 
a? 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 
m 22ft 21ft- 22ft+lft 
U1 19ft IKK 1916+ ft 
1409 lift 11 . IT — ft 

47 24ft 24 MV++ ft 

- 76 22ft 22 - 22 —46 

•O HJ6 lift Oft- ft| 
]24 ®ft 35ft 37 +1K 
154 sw 22 22 — 46 

152 45 44ft 84ft— ft 

“ ® W*>— Vk 

1388 J2ft. 21ft 2216 

!2 ’SS ** » — ft 

W7 Ok 6M 4ft— ft 
421* 14 IS 15ft— ft 
1» 12ft lift lift— ft 
137* 4 34k 3 15-14— 1-14 

<313 46ft 44ft 44ft-*4ft 
161 24 21 22 —2 , 

4126 3-16 5-32 3-16+1*321 
TOO 16ft 16ft 14ft 
*6 19ft. ft 19 — ft 

Si. 4 ?* « 4ft— ft 

7^21-16 1ft2 J-J4+J-M 

n Wft 1M lift— 1 

KB5 22ft 71ft 22 — ft 
IK 13ft lMi 12ft— 1ft 
m W, 16ft 171k— ft 
S3 22ft 19ft 22ft + lft 
109 -6ft 7ft 8ft— ft 
141216ft 13ft 14ft 
2888 31ft 30ft 3Bft— fej 
.244 24 22ft 23ft— ft 
208 18 17ft U + ft 
*499 18ft 16 1748 

2427 5-16 9-32 *32-1-22 
697 10ft. |ft 
27 14 10ft 
221 14ft *1216 

176122ft 2Bft „ 

1154 22ft 31ft 32ft 

ft «» M0-142 
g Jgk H -Uft+ ft 
t» lift lift lift— ft 

§ 16ft 1^ 

% .as 

2K2 7ft WT6Ue+V 

7» Iftl 1M61M-U-V76 
2 lift lift 1146— Ik 

nk 

1222 20 Hft 18ft— ft 
-67 2 1ft. 28ft 20ft — ft 
1?9 l«k 9ft- Wft+ ft 
« W* 3«k 20ft+ ft 
83 4ft 41k 41* 

531 . ft TVU TT-14 
*96 28ft 20 28 —ft 

M3 13ft lift Uft+- ft 
"91 3* 35ft 35ft— ft 
305*525 3ft 2ft- ft 
M9I3-14 1ft lft— 1*16 
4J* ,«k 4ft 4ft+ ft 
12J| 13ft 1316 13 — ft 
280 ft 6ft 6ft— ft 


Over-the-G)imter 


Mlnrcno 

Minax 

.MinKS - - 
' MlnriFot) Jb|n 
MiMfke l 
M itral . 
MteriPt 

MUeiun 

MobKom - 


MotaKsJU . 
MonGoptaz* 
MetfCoi 


: un iv. 

~k 


jenmjrjr -- 

. JcriCOA.17 
JetHtd 
Jets tar a 
Jhirmckt 
JonintcW 
Janeol un 
JosenhnM 
JesIvnM 2JH 
jiniin^N 
KCRTBCh 
ItOI ■ 

KLA - 

KMStJJd 

KRM 

KTRdN 

Katvar 

Kamansil 

ifnCtVLf 230 

KavLb 

KeomvN 

<IH. 

' <*eE* 

OMOilb 
<eltvSv LID 
<ena) vrt 
<em»r 1i0 


M 

Bft 

Tft 

8 — ft 

33 

13ft 

13% 

n*+ *. 

<n 

0 

41 . 

41 —1 

UB 

B 

22* 

22%—% 

98 

8ft 

<ft 

6ft- ft 

4SB 

Sft 

3% 

3%—* 

225 

am 

26% 

Tfii*. iv 
AM •< 

1194 

4ft 

3* 

3* 

229 

18* 

-m 

Wk+ tt 


PeMtPtr 

FtaJSeal 




\Ma 

4CpS?t 
<6eQuav M 
e cWqeO l 
taacetn 
otataiiJSt 
rwflami 
ttarcBcpTAS 
UUrcBh 1.14 
WerchNIl 
itataSy 
«tnrf JOB 
vMchNtlUib 

vueam 
VWuAft 
vUctBln 
. MctO/XH 
Mean 
MMAPilt 
MdAQ 
maPocAtr 
MoMCop 
VMHta 
VJdt5wt 
AkltBkaUI 
iMPBUpfl 
. MUTftAIr * 
Ant»Dls4Q ' 
AJuiOl 
starfRon 
VUllTdil 
WilHereO 
Ui tier Pi 1.908 
WlllPr J2 
•MMSat-Aa 
MnrR, JBe 


40* 

229 2116 Wft Wft— 1ft 
104 St 57ft 3 

89 2ft 25-14 2 7-16— M6 
11) lft U Mft 

408 lft T1M611V16— M6 
16U ft. ft ft 
311 lift 11 lift 

57 49 *67 47ft— 1ft 

38 -8ft .8 • — ft 

219 34ft 3416 36ft— ft 
366 17ft 11 12 +1 

472 ' 5ft 4ft 4ft— ft 
40 8ft 8ft 8ft 

186 25 24ft 244b— ft 
251 154k 18ft 15ft — ft 

: 46 23 2236 2216— 46 

*06 Wft 16 Mft+ ft 
151 13ft 13ft 13ft— 46 
37 5ft 4ft 446— ft 
*44 201k 28ft- 20ft— ft 
191 12ft 12. 12 — ft 

326 14ft 14 M —ft 
180 32 20 32ft+2 

486 3 2«!r 2ft— ft 

3S 17ft 16* 1716+ ft 
f« 18ft lift - lift 

207 13ft lift 124k— Ilk 
WOW* 15ft 16. +-ft 
IMS, 34ft 35 —3 ’ 

454 lift W* »*— ft 

40 M "Mft Wft'+ ft 
15B 22ft 22 , 22 —Ik 

473 4ft 4ft 6ft— ft 
Ml 13ft 13* Oft— * 

. 31 - C*_«lk.. kft+ ft 
■» Mft lift 24ft— ft 
861 Hk lft 116— ft 
300 2ft* 25ft 2616+'* 

90 M 131k 13ft— .ft 

JS3 25ft 34ft :25ft— ft 
170 51k 5ft 5* 

640 n 10ft Mft— ft 

•0 39 39 39 

42 2 1* 146— * 

275 29ft 28*. 28ft— ft 
Hft. 18ft lift ^ • 

427 56* 54 54 — 2ft 

1244 4 3* 06— ft 

WWIt-MIS-16 1 ' 

461 lift 10» 161k— 1 . 

IX 19ft 18ft Wft+1 
976 23 20* 21 —1 

182 7* Hk- 6ft-* 

1204 04ft 23* 23*— * 

403 5* 4* ilfc+ ft 

482 M* 14ft Mft— ft 
417 34* 34ft 34ft— ft 
330 2* 21ft 3346— * 

512 4 31b 3ft + * 

M8 21 22* 22*— * 

167 13ft 12* 12ft— V* 

43* 22 20ft JDft— lft 

9 17ft 17 17 — ft 

341 26* 24ft 241k— lft 

1779 2302 9-16 044— Ik 
199 2* 25* 25*— ft. 

6291 7-16 15-14 Mb+l-M 
B 3ft 3* 3* 

117 32ft 31ft 3»+ ft 
310 10* 9* 9ft— * 

61 37* 37 3»6+ * 

10 ISM 14 M —4* 

U7 21ft 19ft l*ft-2V. 

6720 34* 22ft SW+J* 

832 20* 19* 20ft+l 

49 Wft Mb lfflf— » 

306 6Vb 5* 9b- ft 

34SS14* 134b Uft— * 

178 20ft 20 20 — ft 

57 26ft 26 *•*-- * 

131 14* M* Wft+ * 

121 O* 13 » - - * 

208 a 7ft 7ft— * 

m Mft 48 48 

7b W* W I*.— P* 

644 . 18* 17ft 17*— 1 
3M 3* 3ft W»- ft 
1457 38ft 34ft 36W— lft 
534 20* 20 30 — ft 

33 2Mk Sb-m 
479 5 4ft 5 + ft 

659 17* 15ft 17*+. * 
143945-1* 4ft 41fr-bH 
1483 Wb 91k 9*- * 

11 21 21 21 
133922* 21* 22 — * 

187 7 4 4 —1 

41 15* 15 15 — 

372 Wft Wft 1W-+ 

337 23 201k »ft-3ft 

1517 a 35* 36* +1 
9* 7* 7ft 71*— * 

349 15* MV. 14*— * 

KH n* 17ft .17ft— * 

1223 22ft 20ft 21ft- lft 
529 16V!) 196 UM— ft 
3S2 15 13* M*— ft 

WS7 30 . 26* 27ft— 1* 

148 TltOi Wft Wft— ft 
94 19k. Mft 'Mft— ft 
a 28ft .36ft .96ft— 3 
141 -,27ft 2M6 27*+ ft 
126 14* 14* M«— ft,*** 
214 _» 17ft llft-fe 


Monolith 

MonuCol 

•taotaFUOlb 

MoorePd Jo 

JbtxFlajn 

Morano 

AmnlnJIti 
Mfttatey -- 
Meainee34 
MotCkjO.lO ' 
MhffluUB , 
MlnSWj. • 
Mem - , ■ 
Muttibk.ua: 
h Muffln«r - 
MUH . 
Munwt 
MVtanLb ' 
NBit: . : . 

mo* , 
NOT1BCPS2 
NBnTx«33 ’ 
NCtyBni 

■9itQvCD2J5 

NtCptU4 

.moot* - 
NDtaaJ8 . 

NErwCtl 
NLompo - 
NMlcren 
HOtaLJk 
NtRttv 
NTVoivc 125 

Nature 
NautUsuth- 
HMiTbM 
NeoBlon 
ftaiwfcs 
WwkEiB . 
NevadaS 70 
NBnwSi .- . 
NEnMcrZIO 
HwFrPfr - 
N Gen Pd 
NJNtCpUBb 

NWWrkt - 

NYAlrt 

Newprt.lta 


' Het 

. . wo* .rash Law Lon area 

" M 7ft 7' -7 — ft 
. -4436 «2 M3 M3 . 
.87. T* lft lft-. ft 
M2 IS . Mft U*+ *. 

- 2119 4 I '- 7 — ft 

. t» 4* sft * :•+ * 

. 8331 3-1* lftl 3-16+1-16 
.... 401 1-16 1-16 .1-16 

□28 1* ‘ t* 1* v 
4*. ..:6ft— * 

. wS Jlft+I* 

1125 27* 24ft 34ft— 2ft 
2U 6. 5* 5ft— ft~ 
81 TO « 7K+ * 

2».M*...U* 13*— I*- 
305 2T :&k SOAk- ft. 
-62 26* 26 -2S — + 

-81. 29ft 2BVk 2f 
220 10* 9ft -fft— ft 
22 8* - 8ft BV> — * 

1861 Mk Sft 9ft— ft 
1917 4ft 3ft 4 + ft 
159 9 Oft 8ft- 16 
4f8. 3ft 3W 3ft + * 
17 - 45ft 45ft 45ft. 

! Irwr'm 

129 38ft 37 38- +1 

g£ 36 34* 

jo n im 

65 -5ft 4* 
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16J5 
14.13 
It 17 
1622 
1625 
1524 
1635 

JA3 7 
1644 
1639. 

1640 
1670 
1677 
1623 
1676 
1551 

1641 
1670 

1660 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CHAMnm ffilHUTHUUU. 

CORPORATION 

(COB’S) 

Hk jpnv nn nv iUi as (nun 

3 lit Almost ' 1961 ai Kas-Aaeodatk 
N.V^ Spoistraat 172, Amsterdam, 
drv-qvno- 33 of the CDITa O nny l e a 
I n WT Tnlinn»l ~ 


10 stares, w21 be payable with 
8,74 net (i£y.pcr record-dale 6-18-1981; 
enM S -37 pjh) after dcdo CTi mi 15% 
DSA-tpx - S -3S5 = Dflt. 155 per CBR. 

ISv.cps. belonging to noo-resukaM of Tbe 
Netberiomfe wUI be raid aher d e du ction of 
an addi linna] 15% USA-tax (” 8 -,555 “ 

Dflg. 135) with Dfla. 7.19 net 
AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
■; COMPAXY N.V. 
Aimterdam. 17th August 1981. 


Sate* In Net 

100* Hftn Low Last avge 


iwneki - 

TmplE 

Tenant 572 

TenocOff 

TenviBnJO 

TermO i 

TerraMingt 

Tesco 

Tesdota 

TevABf L32 

Texcat 

TexEM 

T«Fdl 

Tex van 

T«xeO» 

Texan 

Thrtdi 

ThrmE 

TbONiCelJOb 

JftOuTrta . 

TtireiM 

TktoRov .9le 

TmeShr* 

TtheFibr 

Tina y Lb t 

Ttarory t 

Toconis 

ToUoF ir 

TotedMn 

Tolteeo 

ToitecRl 

Turn toil 

TomlO wf 

Tor Revs 

Toyota J4r 

TWstEx 

Trnscttg 

Tmsdor J14J 

TranoEM 

Truant 

TrnuLs 

TrtOieip JZ 

TrlodSy 

TrtcoPdl 

TroyGntl 

TrusJHsJO 

TrBfcGa slJK 

TuefcOrs 

Twcmaf 

TwnCt540 

Tv Ian • 

Tyr«x- 

Tyson Fd.16 

UACMu J5 

USPRlJDe 

UTLCp 

Ultimate 

Ultrafc un 

asr 

Unlmds 

UtiAmEn 

UAThtr 516 

UBnArz 124 

UBkNY2 

UBCOI592 

UCbTVJta 

UCnBsb 20 

UaHearng 

UPtrech 

UPrasCp 

UnSvcLf lb 

UnSotar 

USAnHmy 

USBCPUO 

USEnr 

USW5R 

USMEx 

USSuar 240 

USSur 

USTreklJOa 

USTrslUO 

UnTeieu 

UVaBdi2 

UnWsttd 

UnnoeJO 

UnwEna 

UtTvFueis 

UnvSecs* 

UnVoit* 

UnvHIt 

UnvPaf 1 

UpRtahfJAe 

VMR11J48 

5S3C 

vSSi 

VaINtlsTJOO 

VotvLob 

Vat mm Ufi 

Vaitekln 

VtwtDus4B 

VanShak4D 

tadEi 

VortoUi 

VetcrepJO 


206411-16 19-33 
355 12% 13* 
X94 18% 18ft 
433 4* 4ft 

14S 10% 10 
345 16ft 15ft 
210 4tb 3* 


%+1-St 
12*- ft 
1816— ft 
4 ft— * 
10 — % 
13* 

4tS+ * 


632? VH V32 342 
376 tft 1% 9ft 

. 59 39 - 39 39 

7366 706 11-32 11-32—3-32 
490 8 7* 7*- ft 

319 14 13* 13* 

149 I 3-16 15-16 1 —VIA 

24? 2% 1* !*+.* 

13*1 7ft 6* 6% — * 

228 I 1-1 

ZOi * 5-14 5-lb— l-M 
60 23* 23ft 23 ft— % 

892 n* 11 lift— % 

106 9* 9ft 9%— ft 

80 29% 28% 28Vj— 1 
57 10% 10 ID — % 

578 27* 25Vb 24ft — 1* 
a 10 9% 9W- % 

1079 31ft 30ft 30ft— 2% 
2)9 13 12ft 12ft— % 
40 156% 150ft lS6lk+8% 
436 5ft 4* 5 + ft 
679 Wk Uk IVb— ft 
36 5% 4% 4%— 1 

707 7ft 6% <*-* 

149 5ft 4* 4*— * 

86 8ft Aft 6*— 1* 
SO 65 64ft 64ft + * 
2988 lift 9ft 11 +lft 
1S09 5* 4ft Sft + ft 
13 8% 8 • — % 

341 tft H 8ft+ ft 
171 3ft 3ft 3ft 
256 14% Mft Mft— ft 
10 10ft 10ft 10ft 

769 40* 37 37Vt— Sft 

<20 29 28ft 281k— ft 
560 . 3* 2* 2%+ ft 

344 Sft 22 22 —lft 

144 32* 31* 31*— % 
372 19ft 18 IS —lft 

342 2% 3ft 2ft—* 

277 ir+ Oft I7tt— 1 

BS 17 13* 13*— 314 

3730 3 9-U 3 3-15 3 9-16 
261 15* 14% 15%+ % 

274 821b >1* B2tt+ ft 

410 . Hft Sft Bft- * 
308 8ft 8 Hft 
546 10% Wb 18 — % 
144 3* Sft 3ft— 1k 

178 9% ?ft 9* 

634 15ft 14% 14*— * 
202 12ft 11 lift— % 
19 If 18% 18*— ft 
375 29 27 27»— 1% 

72 Aft 6 61b+ ft 

972 Mft 14 M — ft 
80 31 29 29 —2 

227 26 29 25ft— ft 

458 211b 20* 20ft— ft 
1616 26 23% 21*— 2ft 

889 41421 VIA 4 —ft 

467 7* 6% 7 + Vk 

■84 * * %— % 

a 6ft 5ft 4 — ft 

164 14 18ft U% 

524 % % * 

454 4* Aft 4*— * 

*24 31% 38* 31 — % 

m H TO Sft+ * 

125317-16 lft lft— ft 
4023 ft 13-16 13-16— 1-33 
53 40% 40 40%+ % 

1174 27ft 25% 25ft— Tft 
514 13* 13ft 13*+ ft 

1999 28* 28ft 2DH+ ft 

1067 7* 7ft 7ft— ft 

St 37% 37% 37ft 

311 7% 6% Aft — ft 


51 

Wft 

7* 

Wft 

1312 17ft 

net:. 

17* +2 

37D 

3% 

3ft 

3 

740 

9* 

8% 

8*— ft 

15 

18 

9% 

9% — % 

771 

i- a 

16% 

Mft— 1* 


Ids 

IS* 

15ft— 1* 


Varonxg 
Veto 
Vfctrost 
VMeoCp . 

Vo Ditto 

von Bah UO 

VlaaExp 

Vltrarat 

Vqftlns 

VkrtCop 

Voyager V&b 

VufPjoJH 

WtMOCoS 

WWdbmt 

WDmE tU9 

WtaEnrUA 

WuhSd.lSe 


WouePp J6 

WOvuffc 

WbtaTr 

WelkGXlde 

WHKSaMO 

Wtaper.lO 

WMctPt g 

wnpnS20B 

WDeae6J3e 

Wnoietl 

taSa or ua 

WHdWISJW 

WMarEl.ttr 

WtnMIgJMi 

wnNGca 

wm Petri 

»WTor 

WstTrwt 

WsJTrun 

WmorC 

WMtrouJO 

WhHNUh 

WlievJh ] J0 

Wlttomi UO 

WllmEIc 

WhngT2J0 

Wltoon 

VMIsoHJ 29D 

wkwoPi 

WlnrOZAD 

WMvAluJO 
ftsnwl 
WoodOn JO 
WaodLoMJD 
WorcBcp 1 
WtortMn JO 
WutfOH ‘ 
WimniM 

XRG 

XCOR 

Xkto 

X0R 

Xhsr 

XWtar 

YlowPrtJA 

Zeroec 

ZenNei&JO 

ZhmUtsJB 

Zondvn J2 . 


»» 7 Aft 4* 

Ml 45* 62 64ft +7ft 
932 1 3-14 1 1% 

1196 IV 14 15-16 1 5-32 — KE 
1717 » 2% 2% — % 
46 13* 13* 13* 

1348 28ft 36 26ft— % 

90 19% 19 19 — ft 

73 50 0 47ft— 2ft 

121 8* 8 • — * 
99 16 16 16 

77 Tft 9 Tft 
1223 12% 11 11 — % 

173 22 19% Wft— 2ft 

328 «* 12ft Rib— % 
1196 5% 3% 5%+lft 

1032 4th 4* 4ft 
139 4 5* 5* 

578 8% 7% 7ft— 1 

489 W% 9% 10ft— % 
38 34% 34 34ft— ft 

366 3D 18% Wft— lft 

217 3% 8ft Sft- ft 

82 5* 5% 5K+ ft 

156 WVb 36% 26*— 8 
Ml Hft 7% 7%—* 

131 Mft 13* 13*— % 
342 Bft 7* Bft+ ft 
173 38 38 

9 M* M% 

105 15 M* 

229 B* 12ft 
178 11% 1DU 
111 10* 10ft 
79 9% 9ft 

239 Mft » 

210 17* 17 
1445 15 13% 

*659 25% » 

187 12ft lift 

218 lift 17% 

44 0* 42ft 

934 47 

1378 9ft 


1A« 

15 + ft 
T2ft — % 
10ft— 1ft 
Wft— ft 
9% 

» —1% 
17 — * 
14ft+ ft 
22% — ft 
12 — ft 
IBft+1 
... 0ft— ft 
30% 41%+) 
9ft + ft 


*227527% 24 ft 27%+ * 

629 40ft 56ft 57*+ ft 

I 15 14* Mft— * 

44 4ft 4ft 4ft + ft 

638 7-M % 13-32 — 1-32 

881 25-1625-1625-16 
183 2ft 3ft 3ft 

201 VIA lft Ilk 
. 83» 328 320 -5 

$42 25% 34* 24*- * 
■898 20* 15* 20* +4% 
605 1% 1 3-16 1 3-16 — 5-16 

72 42 39 42 +3 

<345 37 36% 37 + W 

1404 24* 71% 22% — 2 

107 38 26 26 —1 

8281 5% 5% 6% 

30 19% 19% 19% 

W7S 5-32 ft 5-32 
16? 99 89 TO —9 

10 W 9* Tft- ft 

234 13 12 12—1 

189 9ft 8* 9 — % 

.658 32 29% S +2% 

56 25 24* 25 + ft 

360 20ft 19* 19*—% 
60S ft 13-16 ft+T-14 

200 3fH 23* 24% 


120 5% 5 

474 3* 3ft 

560 24% 23% 
102 M* IS* 
575 10% 9% 

505 15-16 ft 
3236 20* 20 
7HJ 19% 17% 
1ST 17ft 16* 
01 25 34 

365 9ft 9% 


5%+ ft 
3ft 

24 — % 
16% — ft 
9% 

* 

ft 


18ft— lft 
17 — ft 
34 

9ft— ft 


Erediedux Indices 

i 

_ (Bose 100 MOV 1.1977) 

Industrial*. US S> 

Intn Irefttftuviens — 

August 79 
73.176 
■U62- 

UC 17... _ - 

129469 

DM 

I9S67 


98J90 

921063 



Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX listings 

Weak Ended August 21.1981 

Soto High Low Lost Choe 
DomaPB IJ742O0 17ft 15ft 15* —lft 

HoctSg 1J6L800 39ft 37 37 —2ft 

DaiMO 1,007.400 116% 73% 77*— 34ft 

GWFM 48TJ00 lft 1% lft 

VttmgB 480308 32* 28* 28* -3H 

OzorkA 471200 12ft Mft 11% +4h 

Stmwts 410700 36ft 32% 33% -ft 

TrllOR 407200 28ft 23ft 23% —5% 

GdCdag 402208 241b 23* 23* —1ft 

DorGoj 38X180 25* a* 23ft —1% 

Volume: 2400000 shares 
YOor to Data: B94JMUM shares 
Issues traded la: 917 

Advances: 177 ; declines: 612 ; unchanged: 121 
New Hluhs: 23 ; new Iowa: 75 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BASS LIMITED 

(€DK*o) 


The undersjgned aonooacea that as from 
31lh August 1981 al Kas-Assoniatie 
N-V-i Spoistraai 172, Amsterdam, 
div.cp-no- 16 of the CDR’s Bass 
limited, each repr. SO shares, will 
be payable with Dfls. 630 (re 
inierim/dividend year ending to 
30.9.1961) 233p. per share. 

Ta* credit £-,54 -= Dfis. 2,72 per CDR. 
Non-residents of the United Kingdom can 
only claim this tax credit when die rele- 
vant tax treaty meets this facility. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V- 

Amsterdam, 14th August 1981. 


advertisement 


MATS0SHHA 

ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL CO, LTD. 

(CDR’b) 

The undexugned announcea (hat as from 
3W» August 1981 at Kas-Aasodatk 
N.V» Spuis treat 172. Amaterdam, 
tSvjajM. 19 (aceoRKunied by an " Affi- 
davit^ of the CDS'* Autauahxta electric 
Industrial Co^ Lt(L, eacfa repr- 100 
ahicrea, will he payable with Du*. 5J0 
net -{(Sy.pcr recoradatc 20-5-1981; enw 
Yu 5, pAhl after deduction of 15% Jam- 
hhc tax “ Yen 75,- * Dfla. -,90 per CDR. 
Without on Affidavit 20% Jap. lax ( — Yen 
100,- re D&. 150p,dW) will be deducted. 
After 20.12.1961 the <fiv. will only be paU 
under deditfioo c# 20% Jap-tax with Dfis. 
430 oet, in accordance wiui the Japanese 
tax regulations. ^ 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam. 14th 4upur1 1981. 


Soto Pitches 4-Hitter as Reds Defeat Mets, 2-0 


United Press Intermmonal 

CINCINNATI — Mario Solo 
pitched a four-hitter and Joe No- 
lan angled in two fourth-inning 
runs Friday night, lifting the Cin- 
cinnati Reds to a 2-0 victory over 
the New York Mets. 


delphia past Houston. 5-4, and and Tim Stoddard combined on an 
snap Lhe Phillies' four-game losing eight-hitter, and John Lowenstein 


streak. With one out in the sev- 
enth, Keith Moreland and Garry 
Maddox drew walks off Vern 
Ruble (4-3) and both advanced on 
a groundout. Bowa then singled 


drove in two runs with a double 
and a single as Baltimore defeated 
Oakland. 4-2. Palmer, who 
snapped a person aJ three-game los- 


Soto (8-6) struck out eight and home the tying and go-ahead runs “B streak, had a shutout going 
iTVmA tn kic '—'--.i. io xnajte a winner of Sparky Lyle > nw the sLtlh when the A‘s scored 


walked one in winning his seventh 
game in his last eight starts. He has 
a 3-0 career record against the 
Mets. 

FRIDAY BASEBALL 

The loser, Pat Zachry (6-8). gave 
up only three hits and two runs, 
both of them unearned, in seven 
innings. He walked four and 
struck out one. 

Ken Grifley singled to open the 
Reds' fourth and took second 
when shortstop Frank Taveras 
booted George Foster's grounder. 
Dan Driessen walked to load the 
bases before Griffey was forced at 
home by Ray Knight. Nolan then 
lined a single to center, scoring 
Foster and Driessen. 

Giants -4, Cubs 3 

In Ch i ca g o, Jeff Leonard scored 
on Jim wohlforcPs force-out to 
snap an eighth-inning tie and lift 
San Francisco over Chicago, 4-3. 
Fred Breininz (3-2) picked up the 
victory and Greg Minton blanked 
the Cubs over the final two innings 
for Ins 1 3th save. Dick Tidrow (2- 
6) was the loser. 

Expos 4, Braves I 

In Atlanta, Gary Carter hit a 
three-run homer with two out in 
the 1 1th inning to propel Montreal 
past Atlanta, 4-1. Carter's ninth 
homer of the year scored Mike 
Phillips and Andre Dawson ahead 
of him and made a winner of Woo- 
dy Fryman (4-2). Gene Garber (2- 
2) was the loser. 

Ptnifies5, Astros4 

In Philadelphia, Larry Bowa 
lined a two-out, two-run single in 
the seventh inning to lead Phfla- 

Iruin Leads by 1 
After 54 Holes 
Of Buick Golf 

United Pros Jnientational 

GRAND BLANC, Mich. — 
Hale Irwin rebounded to a 5- under 
67 Saturday and took a one-shot 
lead over Bill Rogers, who turned 
in a 66 in the third round of the 
Buick Open golf tournament. 

The halfway leader, Dan 
Halldorsoo, who carried a two- 
stroke lead into the third round at 
Warwick Hills, recorded his first 
four bogeys of the tournament 
against a solitary birdie and a 3- 
over-par 75 that left him at 209, 
four strokes back. 

In third place, all at 9- under-par 
207, were Calvin Peeie, Bobby 
dampen, Roger 'Maltbie, Steve 
Melnyk and John Cook. Peter 
Jacobses, the defending champion, 
was 1 -under-par 71 for a 208 total 
while six players were at 209 and 
four at 210. 

Weiskopf Ends Drought 

United Press International 

YORK, England — Tom 
Wedskopf won his first golf tourna- 
ment in two years Sunday, when 
be fired a 3-under-par 69 to take 
the $30,000 first pnze at an inter- 
national tournament here by one 
shot with a 1 6- under- par 272. 


(6-2). Tug McGraw picked up his 
eighth save. 


on the second of three hits by Ric- 
‘ key Henderson, a stolen base and 
a angle by Wayne Gross. 


Red Sox 7, Mariners 4 

In Seattle, Joe Rudi and Jim 
Rice hit rwo-run homers in the 
ninth inning to power Boston past 
Seattle. 7-4. Rudi's fifth homer of 
the year came with one out off 
Randy Stein (0-1), and Gany Han- 
cock aboard on an infield single. 
After Dwight Evans reached base 
on a fielder’s choice. Rice hit his 
1 1 th home run of the season. 


Dodgers 4, Cardinals 0 

In St. Louis, Steve Garvey hit a 17 • t F* C 

two-ran homer and Jerry Reuss (7- trutCTf CUU1 iSuUTOay UIW SCOreS 
3) pitched a four-hitter io lead Los ' •/ 

Angeles over St. Louis, 4-0. Gar- 
vey's first-inning homer, his sev- 
enth of the year, came off starter 
Joaquin Andujar (3-4) and fol- 
lowed a single by Dusty Baker. 

Pirates 4, Padres 2 


Pirates 3, Padres 2 

. In Pittsburgh, Dave Parker hit a 
three-run homer to spark Pitts- 
burgh to a first-game victory over 
San Diego, 4-2. Kick Rhoden (7-1) 
yielded seven hits in S14 inning -t 
while striking out three and walk- 
ing four. Grant Jackson got his 
fourth save and Steve Mura (4-10) 
took the loss. In the nightcap, 
three different Pirates drove in a 
run each, and Kent Tekulve 
squashed a late- inning rally, giving 
Pittsburgh a 3-2 triumph and a 
sweep of the doubleheader. Jim 
Bibby (5-3) got the victory and 
Tim Lollar (1-6) took the loss. 

Royals 4, Yankees 0 

In the American League, at New 
York, Lany Gura (7-5) retired 15 
Yankees in a row between the sec- 
ond and eighth inning s , walked 
none and struck out three in lead- 
ing Kansas City to a 4-0 victory 
over New York. Dave Righetti (3- 
2) took the loss. 

Kne Jays 5, White Sox 4 

In Toronto, Lloyd Moseby hit a 
two-out homer in the bottom of 
the ninth to lift Toronto to a 5-4 
victory over Chicago. After re- 
liever Ed Fanner (2-3) retired Al- 
fredo Griffin and Danny Ainge in 
the ninth, Moseby hit an 0-1 pitch 
over the right-field fence for his 
seventh homer of the season. Dave 
Stieb raised his record to 6-8. 

Tigers 7, Ranges 4 

In. Detroit. Richie Hebner, Steve 
Kemp, and Lou Whitaker all hit 
home runs to pace die Tigers to a 
7-4 victory over Texas. 

Twins 7, Brewers 6 

In Milwaukee, Rod Jackson’s 
three-run homer and Gary Ward's 
two-run single helped Minnesota 
snap a six-game losing streak by 
beating Milwaukee, 7-6. Jackson’s 
home run, his fourth of the year, 
came in the third with two out af- 
ter Dave Engle doubled and Mick- 
ey Hatcher reached base on an er- 
ror. Jackson’s blow into the left- 
field stands made the score 4-1 . 

Angels 12, Indians 2 

In Anaheim. Calif., Dan Ford 
hit a homer, two doubles and a sin- 
gle to drive in five runs, and Rod 
Carew collected five hits for the 
sixth time in his career as Califor- 
nia beat Cleveland, 12-2. Ken 
Forsch scattered nine hits in going 
the distance for his 10th victory 
against five losses. The right-hand- 
er became the first American 
League pitcher to win 10 games. 

Orioles 4, A’s 2 

In Oakland, Calif., Jim Palmer 


FRIDAY'S GAMES 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CManu 000 400 000-4 b 1 

Taranto 000 021 011—5 9 0 

Boumgarten. Lamp (61. Hfckov IB). Farmer 
<81 and Fisk; Stetts and Martinez. W— Sub. 68. 
L— Farmer; n. HRs— Taranto. Monmei (31, 
MM*By (71. 

Kansas atv 000 700 020-4 9 0 

New York 000 DM 000-0 4 1 

Guro and Walton; RWnni. Watrrnwlsfer (I). 
Gonage [8), LaRache (9) and Cerane. W— Gura. 
1-5. L — -Rtghettl, 3-2. 

Tews 801 200 010—4 9 1 

Delroil 202 000 JOx— 7 11 I 

Darwin. Haugn (31. Johnson (7) and Sund- 
bera: Lopez. Caaauzzolla (6). Saucier (71 and 
Fa her. W— Looez. 5-1. L— Darwin. ?-*. hRs— 
Tews. Rivers (11. Oliver (41; Detroll. Hebner 
13). Kemp (7), Whitaker 14). 

Minnesota 103 003 000-7 9 I 

Milwaukee 010 002 030—6 8 2 

WMgJgmg. Cornett 16), Koosman IB) and Wt» 
neoar: CoMmIL Keelon (a) an) Simmons, w— 
williams. 3-5. l— C aliiwML B+. HRs— Minnesota. 
Ro_lncfcson 141; Milwaukee, Simmons 1101. 
Cleveland 000 020 000— 2 9 0 

California 030 020 S2»— 12 16 0 

Barker. Locev I7| ana Hossev: Forsch and 
Oft. W— Forsch. 10-S. L— Barker, 64. HR — Coll- 
tomla. Ford 1131. 

Baltimore 202 000 000—4 10 0 

Ooktand ' 000 001 001—2 0 I 

Palmer, Stoddard 19) onnd Dempsey; King- 
man. Owchinko (3). Heaver* (6), Utatorweed 
(7) and Heath. W — P almer. 4-5. L— Kingman. 3-5. 
HR— Oakland. Armas t IS}. 

Boston 830 030 004—7 11 I 

Seattle 121 BOO 000—4 7 0 

TudOr. Skmntov (3) and Gedman; Parrott. 
Stain (7), Andersen (9), Gotasso 19) and BuUInfl. 
W— Stanley. 64 L— Stein. 0-1. HRs— Boston, Rudi 
(5). Rtae dll. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

San Francisco 000 21 D 010— 4 10 1 

Chicago 110 010 000—3 7 1 

Grill In. Tufts (6). 8 reining [6). Minion (8) and 
Brailv. Mov <01; Kravec. Howell (5). Caudill (6). 
Tidrow (7) and Davis. W— Braining, XL L— TI- 
etrow, 2-4. HR— San Francisco. Clark 19). 

First Game 

San Diego 000 000 011-2 7 0 

Pittsburgh 300 000 10*— 4 10 0 

Mura. Curtis (7) and T. Kennedy: Rhoden. 
Jackson <91 and Pena. W R hoden. 7-1. L— Mura 
4-18 HR— Pittsburgh. Parker (61. 

- Second Game 

San Diego 000 000 110-2 B 0 

Pittsburgh 101 000 IDs — 3 6 0 

Lollar. D. Boone (6). Urreo (7). Lucas |7) and 
TJCenoeay; Btbbv. Perei (71. Jackson IB). 
Tekulve (■) and T.Pena W— Bibby. 5-3. L— Lot- 
tor. 1-4. 


Transactions 

BASEBAU. 

American t w w r f 

DETROIT— Optioned Marty Castillo, bifleloer. 
to EvartsvUle. 

CHICAGO— Signed wade Rowdav Shortstop, 
and assigned him to Sarasota of lhe Gulf Coast 


MINNESOTA— Traded Ron Jackson, miieid- 
er -outfielder, ta me Del roll Tigers tar a plover to 
be named krter. 

TORONTO— Ploced Damaso Garda, second 
baseman. t*i the 15-aav disabled list. Recoiled 
Fred Manrlaoes. IntleMer, from Knoxville a! the 
Southern League. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 
KANSAS — Signed U J. Reed, guard. 

PHOENIX— Stoned Sam Clancy, tonwnL loa 
multi-year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

Hattoaa I Football League 

CHICAGO— Stoned Brian Cabral, linebacker. 

CLEVELAND— Stoned Derrle Nelson, line- 
backer. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Waived Jerry Wilkinson, 
offensive tackle. Stoned Rick GrrvoH. defensive 
bock. 

HOCKEY 

NMtoaoi Hockey League 

DETROIT— Obtained Don Murdoch, rlghi 
wing, and Greg Smith, defenseman, from Minne- 
sota in exchange for a 1982 llrsl -round draft 
choice. 


More Sports 
On Page 13 


New York 000 000 000-0 4 7 

Cincinnati 000 200 000-7 3 0 

ZoChnr. Marshall <B) and Steams; Soto and 
Nolan. W — Soto, B-6. L— Zachry. 6-8. 

Houston 030 000 100-4 B 3. 

PhltodelMiio 002 108 20*— 4 U 0 

Sutton. Rutile <71 oral Ashby : Ewtnosa Now 
13). Lyle 171. Reed (8), McGraw 191 and More- 
land. B.Boane (8). W— Lyle. 6-2. L — Ruble. 14 
Montreal 000 000 010 03—4 7 1 

Atlanta 000 000 100 OIK-1 7 fl 

GulHcfcson. Fryman (10) and Carter; Perry. 
Garber 191 end Benedict, w— Fryman, +2. L— 
Garber, 2-2 HRs— Montreal. Parrish (4). Carter 
«•». 

LosAngein 200 101 000—4 IB 0 

51. Louis 000 BOO 000—0 4 0 

Reuss and Sd ostia: AMulor. Svket (7) and 
Porter. B rummer (7). W— Reuss. 74. L — Andu- 
lar.3-4. HR— Las Angeles. Garvey (7). 

SATURDAY'S GAMES 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Chicago 010 000 ltO-O 10 0 

Toronto 008 000 000 0 4 3 

Burns and Fisk.Esston IB); Oancv. MlrabeUa 
(8), Bomback 181. Garvin (81 and Mar tinez, w— 
Burns. B-2 L— Ckncv. 3-7. HRs— Chicago. Luzin- 
Ski (12). Lemon 14). 

Kansas City boo 000 000—0 4 0 

New York 020 100 20*— S 1! 2 

Satjttorff. Martin (A) and Quirk. Woman (61: 
ReuscneL Mav (7). Frazier (7) ond Cerane. w — 
Reuschel. 1-1. L— Sellttortf. M. HR— New York. 
Dent (7). 

Texas 000 000 000-0 4 I 

Detroit 100 Old OOk— 2 i 1 

Honeycutt and Sundberg; Petry. Razeina (7), 
Soucter 19) and Porrtsh. W— Perry. 6-6. L — 
Honeycutt. B-2 

Baltimore 000 000 000-0 5 0 

Oakland 000 000 20x— 2 3 1 

McGregor and Granam; Langford and Heath. 
W— Langford, 74. 1 — McGregor. 84. HR— Ook- 
kmo. Armas (16). 

Minnesota 001 200 000 8-3 A 1 

Milwaukee 110 001 000 1—4 8 2 

Redtern, Jackson <61. Corbett (61. O’Connor 
(Si. verhoeven 19). (Coalman (9). Cooper (101 
and But era; Lerch. Cleveland (4). Fingers (?) 
and Moore. Yast (81. Simmons (I0J. W — Fingers. 
2-2 L — Cooper, 0-4. 

Boston 001 120 010 — 6 11 1 

Seattle 000 000 300-3 5 1 

Oleda Clear (8) and AJ lemon. Gcdman (I); 
B eat tie. Ga lasso (51, orago (7). Row lev (7) and 
Bulling. W— Oleda. 2-1. L— Beattie. 1-1. HR— 
Seattle. Bulling (11. 

Cleveland 100 001 000 0—2 9 1 

California 010 008 001 1—3 11 1 

Blyleven. Monge (8). SplUner (9) and Hassev; 
Witt. Hassier (61. Aa&e (9) and Ott. W— Aase.3-2 
L Mange . 1-4. HRs— Cleveland, Hassev (11. 
CoHtoralo, Ford (14). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

San Francfaco 000 101 000—2 7 I 

Chicago 010 000 000—1 4 0 

Blue. Minton («) and Mav; Bird. Griffin I?) 
ond Davts- W— Blue. 64. L— Sira 2-1. HR— San 
FrnnctscfcCtork (10). 

Houston 000 010 300—4 7 0 

PhUadetohla 012 230 OOx— 8 17 0 

jjgiekro. Smith (5). LoCorto (7) and Ashbv; 
Rutlivon.LVle (7) and Moreland. W — Ruttrven.9- 
5. L— JJtlekro, 7-7. HRs— PhUadetphto. More- 
lond 2 <51. Trlllo Ml. Schmidt (If). 

First Game 

Montreal 008 005 000—5 8 I 

Alton la 100 201 000-4 8 2 

Burris. Barmsen (5). Lee (7). Reardon 19) and 
Carter; Bedroskm. Hraboskv (A). Garber (7) 
and Owen. Benedict (5). W— Bahnsen. 2-a L — 
Bedroskm. 1-2 HRs— MantreaL Milner (JL At- 
lanta. Horner 2 (7). 

Second Game 

Montreal 00O 000 100—1 8 1 

Atlanta 120 015 IXU— 9 ID 0 

Lea. Soso (31. Bahnsen (at. Reardon (7) and 
Romas. Momehnca Camp (71 and Benedict. 
W— Mometusco. 2-X L — Lea. 4-4. HRs— Montre- 
al. Dawson. (17) Alionta. Washington 12J. Qiom- 
bitu(S). 

New York 000 010 042-7 9 1 

Cincinnati 000 103 000—4 I? 1 

Falcone. Marshall (51. Seoraoe (6). Bollano 
(6). Allen (81 and Trevino. Hodges IB>; Past ore. 
Hume (8). Bair (9) and Nokm. w — Boilana 1-0. 
L— Pastor*. 2-4. HR— New York. Klnoman. 1191. 
San Diego 020 000 140—7 1] 0 

Pittsburgh 102 110 100—6 15 0 

Wise. Boone (31. Cunts (7). Urreo <81. Lucas 
19) and Kenneav.- Solomon. Jackson (8). 
Tekulve (8) and Pena. W— Curtis. 2-4. L— 
Tofcutve. 4+ 

Los Angeles 200 010 000—3 10 0 

St. LOW* 020 000 HW-7 4 0 

Valenzuela. Stewart If) and ScJosclo; Forsch. 
Llliell (■) and Tenace. W— Valenzuela. 1*4. L— 
Farscn. 7-1 HR-Los Angeles. Thomas. (3). 


GOING 


The Inter national Herald Tribune 
is on sale every day at the following 
newsstands in New York City; 

Ancorp Newsstand - Hyatt Hotel 
Park Ave. at Grand Central 
Cottage Tobacco, 1666 first Ave. & B7th St. 
Dependable News, 360 W 52 Si. 

Duffy's Newsstand, NE Corner S3 & 2nd Ave. 
Eastern Newsstand - Pan Am ffldg. 

Eastern Newsstceid - Empire State Bldg. 
Eastern N e w sstan d - Hilton Hotel, 

6th Ave. & 53 Sl 
E astern Newsstand Carp, 540 Madison Ave. 
Eastern Newsstand • Pdace Hotel 
455 Modson Ave. 

Eastern Newsstand-RCA Bldg. Plaza North 

1 250 Ave. of Americas 

Eastern Newsstand, 245 Park Ave. 

Eastern Newsstand World Trade Center N°2 
Eastern Newsstand, 1 liberty Plaza 
Eastern Newsstand. 55 Water St. 

Eastern Newsstand ■ Grand Central Sta. 
Eastern Newsstand - Sheraton Center 
52 St. & Seventh Ave. 


Ave. 

TO 


Allan Eisner Bookstore, 900 first Ave. 

Bson S. Newsstand - Wddorf Astoria 
R. Gordon & Ca lnc^12 East 55th St. 

Gramercy Stationery. 73 Irving Ploce 
Hotafing s News Agency. 1 42 West 42nd St. 

Hudson Emporium, 482 Hudson St. 

Hudson Street Papers, 581 Hudson St. 

Hyde Park Stationery, 992 Madison Ave. 
kfle Hour Bookstore, 59 Greenwich Ave. 

Indu Stationery, 1239 First Ave 
International Smoke Shop, 153 E. 53 St. 

J.P. King Newsstand • Hotel Pierre, 2 E 61st St. 

Lipton Bookstore Corp.. 61 3 Lexington Ave. 

Loews-Drcfce Hotel Newsstand, 440 Park of 46 St. 
Magazine Emporium, Inc., 2826 Brodway 
Manhattan House Stationery , 1247 Second Ave. 
M & N Stationers, 838 Lexington Ave. 

Mrtha Brothers, Inc, 1500 first Ave. 

Park lane Hotel Newsstand, 33 W. 58 St. 

Prima Newsstand, 1087 Second Ave. 

Regency Hotel Newsstand 
Regina House, 1136 Lexington Ave. 

RizzoG I nte r notional Bookstore, 712 fifth Ave. 

Royd stationery 1140 first Ave. at 62/63 Sl. 

ELR. Scott Inc, 64 Exchange Ploce 

Shaper os at the Plaza' 57 Sl. & 5th Ave. 

Shah Stationery, 2795 Broadway 
SMS, 1390 Lexington Ave. 

Square Times Publications, 30 Lincoln Plaza 


Steam & Co. at U-N.. 866 U.N. Plaza. 
The Tobocco Hut, 1318 First '.ve. 

U rated Nations Cafeteria Newsstand 


NEWH 
I YORK ? 


Venture 5tationcrs Inc., 1 1 56 Madison Ave. 
YJ. Newsstand. 206 E. 34th St. 

Scojay at Pan Am and TWA, JFK Airport 


In Washington D.C.: 

International Learning System 
171 5 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 

Key Bridge Newsstand, 3326 M SL, N.W. 

RizzoG Bookstore, 1055 T. Jefferson St. 

Moving to the States? 

Order your airmail 

subscription now by tetter or phone: 

IHT Subscription Dept., 181 Ave. Charles-de-Gaufle 
92521 Neuilly Cedex. France. 

Tel: 747.12.65, ext. 305. 

INTEKNXnOXU. 

Kcralb'-asSsfcQTributie 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• CONTACTA MTERNAIIONAi. • 
Eicon Sorvioe an Eurooe: 
OBtMANT; 061to-B6 


122 


Cologne - Boon - Duresetdorf - 
Betft l - Monk* -Horahurg. 
SWTTZBtLAND: 0049^103^6122 
Zurich - Braal - Locrens - Berne - 


BBORJM: 0049-6103-16122 

Bnnteli + motor dries. 
HOLLAND: 094*6 103-B61 22 

A mfi dn wt lliBiu e t ftwwd an . 
B4GLAMD: 01-62*7969 

LONDON. 

OTHBt SC CAPITALS 

TebOenntaiy 0-6103-86122 
BCOtOS reqiwed for LONDON 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVBIYWHERE, U.S.A. 
ESCORT 501 VICE, 

EV9YWH9EYOU GO, AMBQCM 

• ii 2-359-6273 
212-961 1945/4612421 


MTBtNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

N.Y.-Oa>. 

Trovri anywhere wirfi 


MriBrCndtCmbAcwM 
212-765-7896 or 765-77S4. 
330 W 56th St, N.Y.HY. 10019. 

lntemotiond Escorts needed 


AMSTERDAM APOLLO Escort Service 
76 A p olloloon Amieidom 101 20- 
766176. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued, from Rack. K*age) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


REGENCY - USA 

WORLDWOE MULTU4GUAL 
BCOCTS9VICE 

NEW YOI* CITY 

Tak 212^38-8027 

&2I27S3-IB64. 

By reiavarien eriy. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SHIV1CE 


IN NEW YORK 


TH^ 212-737 3291. 


CACHET ll.S.A. 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK 21 2-242-0838 or 
212-874-1310 

MIAMI, FLORIDA. 308-626-1722 
FT. FLAUDERDALS, FLA. 305-962-5477 

Other mqor obes owolaUe. . 
Credit cards accepted. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 CMHeni Street 
London Wl 

TBs 486 3724 or 486 1 158 


LONDON 

BRGRAV1A 

Escort Service tab 736 5877. 


Munich Babylon 

ESCORT SERVICE 
THz 10)89 -871 1764 
8000 MUBCHEN 60 - NEUAUBING 
BRUtifrtAMSTR. 22 


AMSTERDAM 

HONESTY ESCORT 

SBIV1CE- THj 233143. 


LONDON 
ESCORT AGB^CY 

Tel 231 MSB or 231 B8IB. 

ESCORTS WAN1B) 


ESCORTS* GUIDES 


ZURICH 


Mon mi e Eraert id O uMe Service 
MALE AND fEMAif 
Tet 01/361 9000 


LONDON CITY 

BCORTSBVKX 
IBz 01-408 0283 


SCARLET 

Condon Escort Service 
TeL <02 53<6 


LONDON EXCLUSIVE 

Escort Serviee. 

Tek 01 402 7748 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCO*T GUM SERVICE 
Tet 247731. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

BRUSSELS: Martinv Escort Service. TeL 
428 01 0 attar 2 pjn. 

ZURICH - Tel: 0049-6103-82048. 

Onego Escort Service /Germ any. 

DUESSHPOBF ESCORT SBtVlCE. Tet: 
02H-4926Q5. 

FRANKFURT - WESBADB1 - MAINZ 

SHIRLEY Escort Sermce 0A1 1/2B272B. 

HAMBURG ESCORT SBtVlCE. Tel: 
040/45650) 

FRANKFURT - KAKB4 Escort Service. 

Tel- 0611-601662. 


ESCORT Service. 
SERVICE. TeL 


LONDON • CHBSEA GUU. Escort Ser. | 
vice. 51 Beoudotn Race. London 
SW3. Tel: 01 5BJ 6513^749. 4-12 pm 


GENEVA - JADE 

Eicon Service - Tet: 023-31 95 0® 


FRANKFURT ESCORT AGENCY TEL- 

0611-691652 : LOUISA ESCORT SERVICE, |rrato & 

VIENNA - HARMONY Ekoti Seraxe ■ ATHENS ESCORT SERVICE. T* fernale! Mwhio. Svrey & London 
id 63 89 05 or (KQtt '2cl8 ! A;her-, JfiO 3063 Esco'K wanted I free. Tel- 01 W3 <699 


ZURICH-SIMONE 

Tel: 2« 85 10 
ZURICH SCORT 

01 .'363 57 00 


LONDON CHANTH1E Escort Sennce. 
TeL 231 1 1 SB or 231 8818. 

BIZABEIH ESCORT SBMC& London 
■ Tet : 8830626. 

ENGLISH ESCORT SERVICE, 
London-'hWtvow. Tel 01 7S7 8754. 

LONDON MARK CLARE Escort Ser- 

' vice. TeL Q1 235 1861 

HEATHROW l SWINDON Escort Set- 
««. Tel: 0*52 23146. 

NBtf YORK CITY. Mia & Renee Exon 
Service. 212-888-1666. 

AMSTE RDAM- JB Escort Service. 
222785 Bui ten Wieringeniltijot. 3 - 5. 

WONDStfUL COPB0iAGQ+ Escort 
Service Tet-0) 1970 32 

SUSANNAH SCORT SBtVlCE Low 

don 352 0058. 

COPB+HAGEN EXCLUSIVE Escort Ser- 

wce. Tel: 1-244(04. 12 am. ta 12 pjn. 

ZURICH ESCORT SSVtCE Tel 057 5 
18 76 . 11 . 30- 1 p.m ./6 -fl pjn. 

1 LONDON - JACQUBJME Escort Ser. 
j wee. Tel: 4Q2 7949 

j been Samoa Tel: 

I (0i,681 1509. 

COPENHQGEN. Ommi Escort Ser- 

1 Tel 1 875 254. 
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Crossword. 


By Eugene T. Maleska 
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ACROSS 

I Alexander 
Raban Waugh 
5 Inspected. 

Sutton style 

10 Sabin's 
counterpart 

14 Sup 

15 Declaim 

16 Pan of 
HOMES 

17 Indigo 

18 Play a guitar 

19 Zenith 

20 Stan of a 
quotation 
from Twain 

23 Fur piece 

24 Extremity 

25 Beethoven 
opera 

29 Withdrew 

33 Onental 
sashes 

34 River in 
western 
Africa 

36 Ready-to-eat 
food products 

37 Wind 
direction 

38 Actress 
L'llmann 

39 Harvard's 
neighbor in 
Camb. 

40 Clockmaker 
Thomas 

42 Adjust 

44 Boodle 

45 He gives a 
guarantee 


WEATHE] 


47 Home of the 
Maple Leafs 

49 Girl of song 

50 Grog base 

51 End of the 
quotation 

60 Fling 

61 Winged 

62 He loved an 
Irish lass 

63 Take a long, 
longing look 

64 Stylish 
business 

establishment 

65 Repetition 

66 An equal 

67 100-yard dash, 
e.g. 

68 Precious 


1 A first mate 

2 Londoner's 
floor covering 

3 City m 
Oklahoma 

4 Indonesian 
island 

5 Author of 
"The Silver 
Chalice" 

6 Bohemian 

7 Variety of 
chalcedony 

8 Needle case 

9 Greek goddess 
of agriculture 

10 .Alga 

11 Waggish 

12 One source of 
vitamin C 

13 Acute 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

F 


AUMRVE 

71 

70 

17 

63 

Fair 

ALGIERS 

25 

77 

19 

64 

Cloudy 

AMSTERDAM 

19 

66 

11 

52 

Showers 

ANKARA 

32 

90 

II 

S2 

Fair 

ATHENS 

29 

S4 

23 

73 

Fair 

AUCKLAND 

16 

61 

10 

50 

StaMers 

BANGKOK 

35 

77 

27 

SI 

Stormy 

BEIRUT 

29 

B4 

23 

73 

Folr 

BELGRADE 

26 

79 

11 

52 

Fair 

BERLIN 

17 

63 

11 

52 

Overcast 

BOSTON 

26 

79 

19 

64 

Folr 

BRUSSELS 

19 

66 

10 

50 

Qoudy 

BUCHAREST 

23 

73 

17 

63 

Ooudy 

BUDAPEST 

IB 

64 

11 

52 

Rain 

BUENOS AIRES 

17 

63 

S 

46 

Folr 

CAIRO 

E 

90 

23 

73 

Folr 

CASABLANCA 

24 

75 

19 

66 

Fair 

CHICAGO 

29 

B4 

19 

*6 

Folr 

COPENHAGEN 

17 

63 

10 

50 

Rain 

COSTA DEL SOL 

2A 

79 . 

IB 

64 

Folr 

DAMASCUS 

35 

95 

17 

64 

Folr 

DUBLIN 

20 

68 

IS 

59 

Overcast 

EDINBURGH 

17 

63 

g 

4A 

Cloudy 

FLORENCE 

30 

86 

17 

A3 

Foggy 

FRANKFURT 

17 

63 

10 

50 

Overcast 

GENEVA 

22 

72 

10 

50 

Overcast 

HELSINKI 

IB 

64 

11 

52 

Showers 

HONGKONG 

32 

90 

29 

84 

Cloudy 

HOUSTON 

35 

95 

21 

70 

Foggy 

ISTANBUL 

2B 

82 

21 

70 

Fair 

JERUSALEM 

26 

79 

18 

64 

Cloudy 

LAS PALMAS 

25 

77 

2? 

70 

Folr 

LIMA 

20 

68 

15 

59 

Cloudy 

LISBON 

30 

Bfa 

16 

61 

Foggy 

LONDON 

20 

68 

13 

55 

Fair 

LOS ANGELES 

29 

84 

20 

68 

Foggy 


17 43 Fair MADRID 

19 M Gaudy MANILA 

11 52 Showers MEXICO CITY 

11 S2 Fair MIAMI 

23 73 Fair MILAN 

IB 50 Showers MONTREAL 

37 Bl Stormy MOSCOW 

® 2 f a ! r MUNICH 

" !! £,lr NAIROBI 

; 2 S5r* "«»* u 

NEW DELHI 

10 50 Cloudy NEW yoRK 

17 63 Goudy Ufrc 

11 52 Rain 

3 46 Folr SSs 

; 2 EE » g 

S « Sir "■*»« 

10 50 Rain RIO DE JANEIRO 

IB 64 Fair ROME 

17 64 Fair SALISBURY 

15 59 Overcast PAULO 

B * 6 Cloudy SEOUL 

17 A3 Foggy SHANGHAI 

10 50 Overcast SINGAPORE 

10 50 Over cast STOCKHOLM 

11 S3 Shower, SYDNEY 

29 84 Clotiav TAIPEI 

21 70 Foggy TEL AVIV 

21 70 Fair TOKYO 

IB 64 CloudV TUNIS 

2) 70 Fair VENICE 

15 59 Cloudy VIENNA 

16 61 Foggy WARSAW 

13 55 Fair WASHINGTON 

20 AS Foggy ZURICH 

Road Ins, from (ho previous 24 hour* 


21 Peruvian com 

22 Well-known 
dwarf 

25 Broadway 
choreographer 

26 Author of 
"Hedda 
Gabler" 

27 Assemblies 

28 Ken Stabler Is 
one 

29 Face an 
embankment 

38 Imp 

31 Pen name of 
Mary Ann 
Evans 

32 The same 

35 Servicemen 

41 Go-getter 

42 Liberate 

43 Swift, violent 
stream of 
water 

44 Moneylender 

46 Stadium 

sound 

48 Lament 

51 Word with 
lamb or pork 

52 Small sled 

53 Shield decor 

54 Ukrainian. 

eg- 

55 Ridge 

56 Institution 
founded by 
Henry Vi 

57 Chinese horn 

58 Actress 
Moreno 

59 Poetic 
negative 


Fair 

Foggy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Ovorcast 

Goudv 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Gaudy 

Cloudy 

Ovorcast 

Showers 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overcasl 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Goody 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

SOowers 

Foggy 

Cloudy 

Foaav 


Radio Newscasts 

BBC WORLD SERWCE 

News at 0000, 0200. 0300, 0400. 0500, 0600. 0700. 0800. 0900. UBQ. 1300. 1600. 1700, 1800. 2000. 2300, 3300 GMT 


Western Europe 

25 

11.750 

11 


41 

7.140 

463 

49 

41 

■n* 

MB 

5.975 

LOU 

7.120 

7.185 

19 

16 

13 

11 

■ 1-860 
1SJJ70 

IS.4OT 

170 

21.660 

25450 

Southern Afrl co 
ra kHz 

49 63105 

41 7.185 

70 

31 

25 

19 

16 

9410 

11.760 

123795 

150 

11310 

17.770 

31 

25 

7J30 

9-410 

*.750 

11095 

North and North- 
West Africa 
m kHz 

25 

19 

11.750 

110 

153170 

13 

16 

17.790 

21.710 

■X ACT 

19 

15470 

— r 

41 

7 185 

la 

15400 

Nte M4 

Saathem Asia 

East Africa 
m kHz 

31 

7.320 

9.410 

ID 

13 

11 

17JU 

21560 

25450 

m 

212 

kHz 

1413 

212 

1413 


9580 

49 

4.19J 

49 

6005 

25 

11-750 

Middle East 

41 

7.135 

42 

7.185 


12.095 

m 

kHz 

31 

9410 


70 

19 

153170 

212 

13Z3 


9.740 

31 

9.410 

16 

17.705 

469 

639 

2£ 

110 


9-530 

13 

21.710 

49 

6JI5D 


11.955 


19 153170 

11310 
U 17.778 

17.790 

U 21.550 

11 2S6S0 

East and South- 
East Ada 
m kHi 

75 1915 

» 6.195 

31 9-570 

9-740 
35 11-750 

11455 
19 15JS0 

15X35 
1A 17.770 

17.880 
U 21.550 

11 35X50 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


Broadcasts on Hie hour and at 38 minutes otter hie hour during varying periods lgdltterent regions. 
Western Europe 19.7 153*5 East Asia Sooth Asia m km 


Western Europe 
m KHz 

232 

75-4 1.197 

504 3.980 

49.5 5.955 

<1.0 7X25 

37.9 1 1.760 

30.7 1294 

25.5 9.740 

25.1 0792 


Middle But 
m kHz 

238 6040 

UA0 

49.7 7.200 

41.7 9760 

307 11760 

255 17.925 

19.7 1SJ0J 


East Asia 
and Pacific 
m kHz 


Sooth Asia 
Ol kHz 

422 7.105 

307 9740 

257 11.925 

19.7 15705 

169 17.740 

169 21540 


m kHZ 

50 

49 1575 

417 6110 

315 26000 

2S7 9770 

1«A 11.760 

168 15790 

138 17.740 

1U 170 


RADIO CANADA INTERNATIONAL 


Suggested limes are GMT 


western Europe 

1900-3100 

2100-2300 MSR-Frl 

Africa 

m kHz 

31 

9555 

49 

6.170 

0600-0700 Man-Frl 

0600-0700 MaO-Fn 

19 

15325 

19 

15325 

31 titO 

49 6.140 

41 7 IIS 

16 

170 

16 

170 

25 110 

31 9J60 

13 

21.430 

Middle East 

11.960 

25 110 

2000-2100 

06004700 Mon-Fri 

18002000 

1900-2000 

41 

7395 

19 

15335 

19 15360 

41 7.130 

16 

170 

16 

170 

14 170 


3100-2200 
25 11.945 

19 IS.! 50 

1A 170 

2100-2200 Set-Sun 
If 15725 

14 170 


THE GREAT PERSONALITIES 
BY MARY BLUME. 


International Herald Tribune 

We’ve got news for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 1981 









pewr andDiKTYf 


v\hat Yooe&r tfxi 
•moo WResrte'A duc< 


me&cc& \ 

OFfWh SES \\ 


BO&S, WCXJLE? YOU BE 
-r UPSET IP I TOLD YOU 
Wj I UNDERESTIMATED 
485^-, THE BENTLY 
CONTRACT? ) 


AND THERE'S A 
y 45,000 COST 
L OVERRUN Y 


<=> JZu 


the book \ 
°Fpms5£> A 


UPSET?! DhGMOOD, 
l I'D BE SO RJRIOUS 
I'D HRE YOU !! 


4wr- 


tN THAT CASE I’M 

• not Going to 
. TELL HIM 




STOP DRAGGlM© 
YOUR FEET, I 
BEETLE/ A 


THATfe ALL VOU 
EVER SA/TO ME 
ANYMORE/ feET 

Your feet up! 
get Your feet 

V UP//" 


YEAH AND I'LL 
KEEP SAYING IT t 
TILL I SEE YOUR | 
FEET UP/ 5 




TCH/THE 
WAV YOU 
l GOON j 


'ERENOU 

ARE -GET 
.VOURSELF 
SovER<' 
(THERE ) 



ScU*RE ONDT YOUNG ONCE, 
>■ BLIT YOU GAM BE -ef 
( CHILDISH ALLYCXJR UFEM 



Bum 


( THIS. I E>A \ 

H0VW& SPENCE 
l XCW-TXA y 

\ /V&H&f J 


...You cXNZ£& \ 
Wow W& GUG& UP I 
Trie fev&Al- ! 



Wr?t H er 
IT A 

PI GCWAFtT 




J lT ' 

'/ft4K=eerr 

TCP- 

^Wallow, 




WHEN MARTHA DANE 
RUSHES TO THE HOS- 
PITAL CAFETERIA TO 
HAVE LUNCH WITH 
HER SON KENNY, SHE 
SEES THE BOV SEATED 
AT A TABLE WITH 
REX MORGAN AND 
ME/TH CAVELL / 


ABE VOU SUPEY 
YOU WONTJOM, 
US, MARTHA? J 


THANK YOU 3 
BUT NOT 
TOP AY 
DOCTOR' 2 




WHY COU LPNT WE EAT 
WITH THEM. MOM? X 
WANTED TO TALK TO PR 
MORGAN ABOUT HOW HE 
MEW PAD IN COLLEGE/ 


DR. MORGANS BUSY — ANP I 

have to eer back on the 

FLOOR /HOW ABOUT 
A SALAD ? 


BR4aer t 

Wa-24r? 


-dp-'/'-y. . -*a 

4M'm 

m 



OKAY. LETS LOOK. 
HMBYOtR Lcmm 
HOME AO- ISFSBE 
Df&SFVSn. REASON- 
/ ABLEOWT 


ARewmON/SATSlXKE 

HERE!UK£YOURSaF,rM 

"E. A UFfrlONG PUBUC S&- 
g w/r / in men em oust 

, l»l ABOUTTORJNRXHOU- 

rsill 


POLITICAL OFFICE? 
N0KSXXN6? 

/ 


THAT WOULD EXPLAIN 
ALLTHECMERAS 
OtirSfPE. 

/ OH. 

^ •5- 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
8 by Henn Arnold and Bob Lea 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Un s cra mb le these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 


NABOR 


:?;£?SS£“-*' ■ 

BUIME 


LIBART 


GRUNNE! 





HIGH OLD TIME 
IN LONDON. 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 




Print answer here: [ I Xj E I X J 

(Answers tomorrow) 

. , . I Jumbles: PURGE CIVIL KENNEL PULPIT 

SaIun38y 3 | Answer Whal business was for the private garbage 
collecting service— PICKING UP 


"Registered as a newspaper at the Post Office ’ 
"Printed in Great Britan’' 





'Just watchin'thew 6o 6Y,Joey. . .just watchjn 1 
THE DAY 60 6Y/ 


J. . r-i-V-i* 

ih.r'-V 


BOOKS. 


UGLY COMPANY 

Christian Heroes and Heroines 
Bv Ellion Wrigfir. 272 pp. $ 11 . 95 . 
.Macmillan, 866 Third Ave.. .Vw York f0022. 
Reviewed by Kenneth A. Briggs 


O URS is not the first age to be puz- 
zled and curious toward those 
who devote themselves to a mugious 
cause, but modem secular versions of 
the good life have become sc domi- 
nant that spiritual motivations seem 
all the more difficult to gras). Yet 
there are growing numbers Of dam- 
aged souls from the hedonistic and 
egocentric dream machines who are 
wondering if, in fact, there is another 
way, and many are looking for relig- 
ious figures to redesign their broken 
lives. In short, religion needs heroes as 
perhaps never before. 

Elliott Wright, a jouraaiisi who spe- 
cializes in religion, is among those 
trying to provide some heroes without 
getting too bogged down in the doctri- 
nal and political disputes that have 
driven many young people away from 
organized Christianity. He includes 
thumbnail sketches of 77 notable 
Christians from the first century to 
the present who. he hopes. wiG “serve 
as lessons in faith, holy leaven, in a 
world where sodetYs heroic models 
are characterized primarily by quick 
passage through the revolving door of 
fame.” 

The standards for selection reflect 
the ecumenical and feminist age. 
There are famili ar Catholic saints 
such as Rose of Lima and Teresa of 
Avila, and Protestant giants such as 
Jonathan Edwards. But there are also 
many who '■are relatively unknown, 
such as Albert Luthuli, the late South 
African civil rights leader, Pandiza 
Ramabai (1858-1922), who fought for 
women's rights in India, and Eliza- 
beth Gurney Fry (1780-1845). who 
worked relentlessly for English prison 
reform. 

Among others in the collection are 
the writers G.K. Chesterton, Flannery 
O'Connor and Simone Weil; pioneer- 
ing spirits such as ESzabeth Ann 
Seton. the first proclaimed Catholic 
saint from the united States; Flor- 
ence Nightingale; Jane Addams; and 
Clarence Jordan, the founder of 
Koinonia Farm, a multi racial commu- 
nity down the road from Plains, Ga.. 
that challenged the region’s social and 
legal mores. 

Wright makes it clear that he can- 
not, of course, be inclusive. Martin 
Luther is left out, as is Pope John 
XXI11. The goal is to see spiritual ex- 
emplars from a great variety of back- 
grounds first as individuals and Chris- 
tians rather than as parochial pietists. 
In order to give a structure. Wright 
has classified his heroes and heroines 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


I nofiD oaiian naoci 
dbcib DQaao oanol 
□mao ucraaa uciHtil 
□DBacioa aoaQOi 
□□□d aannaa 
□HI3C0D anna aBCl 

SBDDB Ui4f4IJt3 HOtJl 
□□□E aaauG uinoiu 
□ DH □EIL1HO aEClWOj 

□go naan Ganatfal 
anauoa aaaa 
□E3Ea aniuaanQ 
□ebb causa onaol 
□bhb enaao aacBl 
Bono occiQQ oaata 


Chess 

S OUTH BEND. Ind. —The hyper- 
modern thought on an oppo- 
nent's pawn advances in (he center is 
that the harder they come, the harder 
they fall. Rather than be intimidated 
by aggressive central thrusts, the hy- 
pennodemist encourages them, in- 
ten ding to lure the ambitious pawn so 
far forward that it can be cut off from 
support and devoured. 

This has to be carried out with 
great exactness, for if the advanced 
pawn cannot be etiminated, it usually 
chokes the defender. 

An example of precise hypermo- 
dem play is provided by the game be- 
tween two California grandmasters, 
Larry Christiansen of Modesto and 
Walter Browne of Berkeley, in the 
eighth round erf the U.S. Champion, 
ship. 

Christiansen broke away from the 
normal 6 B-Q3 in the Nimzo-Indian 
Defense to venture the ultra- 
aggressive thrust with 6 P-Q5?! But 
how important was it to force the 
retreat with 6 . . . N-K2? The White 
QP, now under attack, could not be 
defended where it was, and 7 PxP, 
BPxP would only have yielded Black a 
pawn preponderance in the center. 
Christiansen had, of course, relied on 
the cramping effect of 7 P-Q6. 

After 7. . . . N-B4; 8 Q-Q3, Chris- 
tiansen was prepared to refute 
8 . . . QN3? by 9 P-K4!, NxQP?; 10 
P-K5. winning a piece. However, 
Browne discovered a sharp counter- 
gambit With 8 . . . P-QN4!; 9 PxP, 
B-N2, ensuring that the advanced 
White QP would permanently be cut 
off from support. 

Thus, after 12 . . . NxQP. the 
while spearhead had fallen and 
Browne could look forward to the ad- 
vance of his central pawn majority. 

13 R-Ql, O-oTdefense 
of the White QNP by 14 P-QR4 could 

55? “J? 14 d ‘a p -QR3; is pxp, 

BxP opening the QN He for a later 
attack on the backward QNP. 

__ Therefore, Christiansen sacrificed 
ms Toremost QNP by 14 P-OR3 

P-Q4 would have 
conceded Black a powerful attack be- 
S^ng with 18 . . . P-K4); NxP. 
Unfortunately, however, he soon 

^ BxN - 

M which might have held the 
game. 

On Browne’s 21 . . . Q-Rl!, it was 
useless ^ attempt 22 QxP because of 
.f . 23 B-Q6, N/2-Q4, 
followed by 24 . . . NxBP, with c^- 
superiority for Black. - • 

S Q R-B1 ’ Browne should 
probably have played 23 . . . Q_B 3 

he tried 23 . . . B-Q6; 24 BxR^n 

“ 25 R*pSn-K 5; awS 1 

NjN 5. to punish the capture of the 
However, Christiansen’s mierpola- 


under the headings of the BeatiblL. 
from the SernLcvn on the Mnum. ^ 
Thus there are those such t k- 
Hammarskj 6LL who are 
“peacemakers.” those such as Vmif 
de Paul (the 17th-century 
of Catholic charitable octniiioi^ 
are prized for their mercy, aad ? 
“pure in heart” such, as Origea. ? 
third-century theologian who fca^ 
Gnosticism. As useful as the caSS 1 
tes can be, the personalities do 
ways fit easily into one os aaoiw 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, for 
.who was killed by the Nazis 
ting to assassinate Hitler, u 
among those who ardently Kdk 
rather than among those wfo ^ 
“persecuted for righieousness." • 
Because the profiles are bnrf.a^ 
results are somewhat frustraiigg.' 
sooner does a charade' 
sound interesting than another skat 


Pascal into their profiles «e larfcv 
unsuccessful. “ 

Among the tales of vabr. ca^. 
asce and spiritual commiuaeat s j 
smattering of paradox and <4d w. 
penings.- Catherine of Siena « 
as a peacemaker, though she «£ 
called for a crusade against theTtote 
Augustine went to church on fij u 
Sunday in the year 387, and the p5s 
after spotting him in the conpg g a ^ w 
and remembering his great lamb 
baptized him immediately aftcrlas 
service, lane Addams was opfe 

from the Daughtera of the Ameren 
Revolution for opposmg tte U*aj 
States' cnliy into world War 
“Living with a saint,” wrote 
Neville, “is perhaps more 
than being one." Many of waft, 
profiles confirm that trfHervstion^ 
the idea that a person can Gtra^W 
whole existence over to a re^cfe 
calling seems inevitably to lead ^ 
misunderstanding because he nr Ar 
follows such a sohiary spiritual pfe 
The situation is made moretHhas 
for those who. claiming to hcai i 
voice from God. encounter the ant- 
ing atheism and agnoatjcuiffi. 

20th century. Saints are more rogt 
acclaimed for thar good wodu ibr 
recognized as those wfw> hare- a. 
barked on a valid spiritual mJp wqy 
In this dimate, the Rev. Dr. Mate; 
Luther King Jr. is often extolled*;* 
champion oil social justice bur igApn* 
as a minister who preaclwd thiaTitt 
humanitarian goals grew fjota ^di- 
vine mandate. _*L - 

Accordingly, the real probh* * 
finding a way to retaic to rd&haaW 
roes and heroines from within fc 
own spiritual assumptions and n»g 
timis. beyond their aclmm. Vdfe 
has built a bndge to (hcm.-Asw^ ; 
their aspirations. achicve*ne*ih_6fitf 
flaws. They are intriguing streegen is ; 
our midst, whether «»r not those mb J 
read about them car. take aisSjr 1 
leap of faith. - l 

Kenneth A. ffriggx n religion 
The New York Times. . - - 9 


By Robert Byrije 


8w "»/Bkck 

imm 


IBS lliSi: 


El || .1*ji 9» gSBai ' 

B 

MSA 


li I 


ChrMUnMn/WIWu 

PoskJoo after 28 B-K5 

uon of 25 P-B4 should have suffix 
to get White back to even, tenns^jh* ! 
after 25 . . . N-KS, he made a htf : 
error with 26 B-K5? Instead. 26 PJtM- 1 . : 
RxR; 27 RxR, NxB; 28 PxP. QPxR 
29 R-Ql. R-QBi: 30 Q-N3. Q-Q4i3t 
QxQ. PxQ; 32 N-Kl ! would h n* 
saved the day. »> 

Browne’s 26 . . . P-B31 crnOd j# 
well have been answered by 27 Bifcjf 
because after 27 . . . N-N5; 28i.V 
N3, P-QR4, the QP would haw beea_ 
sohtfly d e fen ded and persisted te f 
bone in White’s throat 
The upshot of 27 PxN, RxRftS* 
RxR, PxB; 29 PxP, PxP; 30 NxP 
that Browne could get his passed 
pawn to the seventh rank with uhpU: 
nity with 30 . - . P-Q7! . ir . 

On 32 . . . PxQ, defense by 
Q3 would have been crushed bysJj 
. . . N-B6; 34 N-N2, R-Nl ; 35 N*QL 
N-K7ch»; 36 K-Rl. R-NS, foUowsi. 
by the decisive 37 . . . N-B6. 

Christiansen’s 33 N-B3, R-QBlpi< 
P-N3 contained a little trap ■•.•r 
34 . . 1 R-B8?; 35 NxP! — «■ -bavM. 
was helpless after 34 ... . 
which threatened 35 . . . N-B6. . 

Of course, Browne could have 
by 35 . . . N-B6, but his 35 
. . . NxBP! was even better, 
toer way ihe knight was captw^ 
Black would queen the QP. Withr# 
NxP, N-K5, Christiansen had U>-}&P- 
a piece, and after 42 . . . K-B2i* 
gave up. • _ 

NiaiZtMNDUNDEnNSC >. 


SF 2E? 1 » 
K 5 S£ SB 
SS SS tSr,. 

NM KM. ML 

ST'SS W- 

JWIF JtMC gtM 

HbP - ■'•ggi:-; 

IS E ^ 

»■» -gg: 

-wOOr . n 

. H *r:A 

' ' ' 

WW . 7/.V 


UM 

UM 

ntoi 

ESP 

W4M 

11MU 

iS£: 


HM2 
mar 4phh 
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25 Years Late 


By George Vecsey 

New York Tones Scrrice 

NEW YORK — Twenty-five years lat- 
er, the Dodgers finally got to Don Lar- 
sen. when Pee Wee Reese stroked a 
-role double to left field onSainr- 



Lt was far too late to do the Brooklyn. 
Dodgers any good and it took nothing 
away from what Larsen accomplished . 
for the Yankees on the sunny afternoon 
of Oct 8, 1956. 

For that one afternoon. I -gre en was 
the only perfect pitSmWodd Series : 
history, beating the Dodgers, 2-0. He 
came bade for xnnthrr try Saturday in 
Yankee Stadium on OkPlImers Day, 
which was arranged infais boon. 

TaB and slightly gniyi raand. slightly ' 
over his playing weight^ Larsen was a 
focus of attention in the Yankee dub- 
house far beyond what his career statis- 
tics might warrant. . He won 81 games 
and lost 91 in the majors, but as the old 
Yankees dressed in the cubides of the 

new Yankees, Larsen rated crowds equal 

to those drawn by Joe DiMaggioand 
Mickey Mantle. One game — one per- 
fect game —had done that.' — - 

Lost 21 in ^4 

Until that afternoon in 1956 he bad 
been an ordinary pitcher, just good 
enough to lose 21 times ml954for Bal- 
timore and be traded to the Yankees 
that winter. He had a reputation for 
carousing and was a good-enough Jotter 
to jx^ laced seventh in the order occa- 

motion and tom^m 11 
most he would ever have in the majors. 
He mtebed badly in the second game of 
the Series and was surprised when Sten- 
gel named him to pitch the fifth. He 


spent the evening before in the company 
of Arthur Rkhman, a friend and a jour- - 

Tialiof 

' “Tm not saying much about what 1 
did that night,” Larsen said Saturday, 
aware of versions that had him feeling 
no pain the night before perfection. 
“Let’s just say we had a few rounds." 

Thenext afternoon, with the fall shad- 
ows slashing across the stadium, Larsen 
retired 27 straight Dodgers. On Satur- 
day, persons from Ms past came up to . 
bnp at his locker and shook his hand. 

Md Allen, who broadcast that game 
on tdarisioQ, recalled how the players 
had been superstitious about using the 
phrase “no-hitter” and how he had used 
.other -devices, tike “the Yankees. have all 
the hits in the game.” 

Larsen smiled at that memory. He 
-.said, -he had known he was pi tching a 
perfect game by the seventh tnnin^ and 
be recalled having sat next lo Mantle be- 
tween innings. ■ - 

“T even mentioned it to Mickey,” he 
remembered. “I said, ‘Everybody dams, 
upy* and Mickey did, too. It was too qui- 
et m the dngouL" . . 

Mantle visited Larsen’s locker tn Sat- 
urday and recalled the incident. JV.antle 
said: *T think I moved away whe.i he 
' said thaL; It was a sup er sti tion, likes co- 
ping on the basehne. Yon just didn’t to 
it” 

Another famiTiar face in the dut- 
hoose was Frank Scott, who was the first 
of the players’ agents. He arranged per- 
sonal appearances for athletes long be- 
fore agents were permitted to negotiate 
contracts. Scott remembered the fallout 
from Larsen’s perfect day. 

“I have never seen an athlete make 
more money from a single event,” he 
said. "Don got $7,500 from the “Bob 
Hope Show,” which was the most they 
had ever paid for a guest. He made a lot 


Of supermarket appearances at 52,500 a 
crack. I would say he made a total of 
$35,000 or 540,000 that water, which is 
like $150,000 today.” 

Larsen recalled: “1 did all right but 
then I finally had to say, That's 
enough,' and I went back home. I had to 
get away from iL" He also remembered 
that the appearances bolstered the 
modest salaries of his time. He pitched 
from 1953 through 1967, finishing with 
the Chicago Cubs, and said he had never 
made more than $20,000 in one season. 
Sitting in a clubhouse where athletes, 
make 520,000 in hours or days, he said: 
T never begrudge anybody making 
money. If it’s there, yon take it I think 
most of us wish we were still playing to- 


and Corinne Larsen, who have 
been married 24 years, live with their 
son, Scott, in Morgan Hills, Calif. Lar- 
sen works as a salesman for a paper 
company near San Jose, and says his 
name helps in sales conversations, but 
he adds: *Ii all depends on the product 
It’s like being on a good ball dub. You 
learn to be competitive.” 

He was reminded of that when greet- 
ed by Reese, visiting from the other 
dubhousc. Wearing a white Dodger uni- 
form, Reese told Larsen: “We’ll beat 
your butt today, although if we couldn’t 
do it 25 years ago, I don’t know how 
well do it now ” 

Final Call 

The Dodgers certainly could do noth- 
ing 25 years ago. On Saturday, people 
recalled Andy Carey at third base 
kuodring down Jackie Robinson’s 
screamer and Gil McDougald at short- 
stop throwing Robinson out. Larsen 
said: “I always remember Mickey chas- 
ing down Gil Hodges’s long ball ii 
fiffh inning .” 



UnMIkMiWmaoad 

Don Larsen getting a pat from Casey Stengel, the Yankee manager, after 
pitching bis perfect game against the Dodgers in the 1956 World Series. 


And Reese remembered how the 
Dodgers, still “thinking we could get a 
man on base and somebody would hit a 
home 1 ,” seal up Dale Mitchell as the 
27th batter, only to have Babe KneUi, 



in the 


It was too late to d iang e a lot of 
things Saturday. In the middle of the in- 
troductions, there was a pause to recall 
that Robinson and Hodges and Piston 
Howard and others had passed away, 
and that Roy CampaneUa, who received 
a standing ovation, has been in a wheel- 
chair for 23 years. 

But the old heroes of Yankee Old- 


Timers Day received the usual cheers as 
Larsen stood near home plate and shook 
the hand of every player introduced. 
Then the old Dodgers toed to make up 
for the total shutout of Oct 8, 195b. 
Reese did not wait long, stroking a long 
double off Larsen, who then made San- 
dy Amoros skip rope with an inside 
pitch. After Gene Hcxmanski had forced 
Amoros at second, Larsen retired from 
the mound to let bis aid teammates take 
over. The Yankees lost, 6-3, needing sev- 
en or eight outs is (me inning before 
Mickey McDermott hit a three-run ho- 
mer over Amoros’s head. By that time, 
the old Yankees were already celebrat- 
ing what really mattered — the 
times and the paf ection that struck ! 
Larsen <me afternoon 25 years ago. 


CFA Approves 
Rival TV Accord 
By Narrow Margin 


Tigers Extend Streak 
By Defeating Rangers 


i i 


FromAgacy Dbpasdta 
DETROIT — A1 Cowens drove 
in a ran and scored another to 
back the combined four-hit shut- 
out of Dan Petty, Dave Rozema 
and Kevin Saucier and lead the 
Detroit Tigers to their 
straight victory, a 2-0 triumph 
oorday over the Texas Rangers. 

Petty (6-6) surrendered akadaff 
single to Jim Sandberg in the third 
inmng and held the Rangers hitkss 
until Be was reheved in the seventh 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


by Rozema- Saucier pitched the fi- 
nal inning to earn his 12th save. 

Cowens opened the first timing 
with a single off Rick Honeycutt 
(8-2) and moved to second on Alan 
TrammeflY sacrifice; before scor- 
ing on Kirk Gibson’s single. .... 

Cowens bounced -an afield Ml 
off Honeycutt in the fifth toscore 
Marty Castillo, who had smgjed to 
open the inning and went , to third 
when Honeycutt threw wikfly on a 
pickoff attempt . 

A’s 2, Orioles 0 . 

In Oakland, Calif-, a two-run 
homer by Tony Armas in the sev- 
enth fTining gave Oakland a 2-0 
victory over Baltimore. Scott 
McGregor (8-3) pitched a three- 
hitter for the Orioles, but his out: 
mistake allowed Rick Langford (7- 
8) to win with a five-hitter. 

Yankees 5, Royals 0 


Vida Bine his sixth victory against 
five defeats. 

Expos 5, Braves 4 
Braves 9, Expos 1 

In Atlanta, Oaudril Washing- 
ton and Chris Chambliss each hit 
two-ran homers in a five-run sixth 
inmng that gave Atlanta a 9-1 vic- 
tory and a split of its doubleheader 
with MontteaL The Expos wan the 
opener, 5-4, when John Milne r, ac- 
quired from Pittsburgh earlier in- 
ihe week, hit a threo-nm homer as 
Montreal rallied for five runs in 
the sixth. 

Met* 7, Reds 4 

In Gnrixmati, Dave Kingman 
hit theillth grand slam of his ca- 
reer and second of the season as 
New. York came from behind to 
defeat Cincinnati, 7-4. 

.- I>*w7,P1n*les6 

In P»tt*h »i r gb^yinpb - hitter Bro- 
derick Peritins drove in thrice runs 
with a double in the. eighth, and 
Ozzic South followed wim a game- 
winning tri ple as San Diego de- 
feaied Pittsburgh, 7-6: 



Sanchez Stops Gomez 
With 8th-Round TKO 




Tl» tmaAfi Pr«g 


Salvador Sanchez flooring Wilfredo Gomez in the first round. 


NFL Eagles Hurting at Guard and Fullback 


By William N. Wallace 

No* York Times Service 

SYRACUSE, N;Y, — The Phil- 
adelphia Eagles opened their train- 
ing ca mp five woks ago with 128 
players on their roster, which 
enough. But the t«tm has 
come up short on manpower at 
two positions, guard and. fullback. 


* 4 In New York, Bucky Dent hit a 

* two-ran homer, and Rick Reus- 
1 cfael, Rudy May and George Fra- 
* zier combined on a six-hit shutout 

A r to lead New York to a 5-0. vidoiy m T ¥ . i p 7 

* over Kansas City. Reusdid at Netwmiah LxCelS 

I ]rrewd only fmn- hrtv m snt i n nin g s 

. walking none and striking out one. In Cologne Meet 
i ■ May pitched two-thirds of an m- O 

* ' ning and Frazier finished for Ins 
third save. 





Brewers 4, Twins 3 

Milwaukee, Ted Simmons 
in Cedi Cooper from third 
witn none out in the tenth, lifting 
Milwaukee to a 4-3 victory over 
Minnesota. 

White Sox 8, Bftae Jays 0 

In Toronto, Tony Bcmazard hrt 
a three-run double during a six-run 
eighth, and Greg Lnzmsiri and 
Chet Lemon honored for Chicago 
to back Britt Burns’ f oar-fritter, 
giv ing the White Sax an 8-0 tri- 
umph over Toronto- 

Red Sox 5, Mariners 3 

In Seattle, Bob Ojeda won his 
second game in three dec i s io ns 
since being called up Aug. 9 from 
Pawtucket, pitching Boston to a 5- 
~ ' - ^ got 

from 

fifth 

save. 

. Angels 3, Indians 2 

In Anahaim, Califs Dao Ford’s 
sacrifice fly in the bottom of the 
tenth scored Bert C amp aneris 
from third «nH gave California a 3- 
2 victory over Cleveland. 

PUffies8,Astros4 

In the National League, at PtnL 
sddpfaia, substitute etcher Keith 
Moreland fait two balls over the 
left-field fence, Manny Tnllo 
homered and Mike Schmidt got his 
19th home ran — the biggest home 
run output of the team this season 
— as Philaddphia defeated Hous- 
ton, 8-4. TriBo also hit a single and 
a double. 




The Jsocuaed Press 

COLOGNE — Rcnaldo Nehemi- 
ah posted the fourth-best time ever 
in the 110-meter hurdles at an in- 
ternational track and field meet 
hoe Sunday. Nehenriah *wii«Iu»d in 
13.07 seconds, just short of the 
world mark of 12.93 he set five 


tonnance was 
meet after a 
400-meter hurdles 
duel between Edwin Moses of the 
United Statme and Harald Mtmi4 
of West Germany figled. A half 
hour before the race, Moses with- 
drew, complaining of a slight mus- 
cle pull in his upper thigh. He said 
t hat he suffered the strain Friday 
at a meet in West Bcdin. Harald 
Schmid of West Germany woo the 
event in49.17. 

. . In West Berlin , Steve Ovett of 
Britain,, in his first race following 
an hguxy, easily won the mile 
ahead of Steve Scott of the United 
States and Robert Nemeth of Aus- 
tria. Ovett’s time was 3:55.58 min- 
utes, which was more than seven 
seconds slower than the. world 
record set by Sabastian Coe in Zn- 
iich an Wednesday. 


Major League 
Standings 


far its third preseason game, which 
was to be played here Sunday 
against the New Orleans Saints. 

Sxity players remain on the 
roster but not all are healthy. And 
the two guards, Ron Baker and 
Rich Garza, must play without re- 
lief. As for the three fullbacks, one, 
Steve Howell, joined the team this 
week; another is a rookie, Hubert 
Oliver, and Perry Harrington, who 
will start, is not much of a blocker, 
a quality essential for the position. 

There are so many football play- 
ers in the preseason period that it 
is hard to believe a team can run 
out of them or have to alter its of- 
fense to accommodate the abilities 
of one performer. The Eagles may 
have to do that if Harrington is to 
remain the No. 1 fullback, which 
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seems likely, and such a change 
would diminish the role of Wilbert 
Montgomery, the club’s premier 
running back. 

Leroy Harris, a fearsome lead 
blocker for. Montgomery’s off- 
tackle smashes and sweeps, broke 
both bones in his left arm while 
stiff-arming the Pittsburgh Steeier 
rookie cornerback, Anthony 
Washington, in the last preseason 
game, and he will be out for all or 
most of the season. His absence 
will effect the team’s style. 

Harrington, the club’s 1980 sec- 
ond-round draft dunce from Jack- 
son State, is faster than Harris and- 
a better outside runner, but that is 
not what the Eagles need him for. 
They need a blocker for the bril- 
liant Montgomery, but acquiring 
one is not so easy. 

Of Philadelphia’s two healthy 
guards. Baker moved into the 
starting lineup after the coach, 
Dick Vermeil, induced 38-year-old 
Woody Peoples to retire. Garza is 
a free agent from Temple Universi- 
ty who seemed to have little 
rtiumra* of making the ti»«m j but 
V ermeil said of him last week: 
“Garza’s a football player. He can 
play here.” 

Petey Perot, the other regular 
guard, is sidelined with a back in- 
jury, Dean Miraldi, the second 
draft choice, has a pulled muscle, 
and Steve Kenney, the top reserve, 
has a foot problem because of the 
loss of a loenafl- 


Fnxn Agency Dispatches 

LAS VEGAS — Salvador San- 
chez erf Mexico City blitzed previ- 
ously unbeaten Wilfredo Gomez of 
Puerto Rico with a stunning attack 
Friday night , knnnVfng him down 
just 40 seconds into the first round 
cn route to an eighth-round TKO. 
It was the seventh successful de- 
fense of Sanchez’s World Boxing 
Council featherweight title. 

The referee, Carlos Padilla, 
the fight at 2:09 of the 
round with Gomez’s face 
badly swollen and cut 
Gomez, as is his style, came out 
Hasting in the first round. But 
Sanchez needed ah of 40 seconds 
to send a crunching left hook 
through the barrage, knocking 
Gomez down for a count of four. 

“I was prepared for his attack,” 
Sanchez said. “I knew he’d charge 
at me and J was ready for him. But 
I hurt him with that left and knew 
then Fd win the fight.” 

Sanchez, counterpundring with 
deadly accuracy, hit Gomez at will 
during rounds two through seven. 
By the sixth round, both of 
Gomez’ eyes were swollen nearly 
shat and badly cut- 
in the eighth, Sanchez battered 
Gomez nearly at will and landed 
two lefts and two stunning rights 
followed by another left. Gomez 
went halfway through the ropes 
near Sanchez’s comer. He was 
at the count of eight, but 
st 


tamed his UK Booting Association 
heavyweight title Saturday with a 
con traversal 12-round split-deci- 
sion over George Chaphn. 


Dman vs. MindsBo 

PANAMA CITY (UPI) — Ro- 
berto Duran of Panama will fight 
Italian junior middleweight cham- 
pion Luigia MmctuQo next month, 
his manager, Carlos Beta, said 
Saturday. 

Eleta said the Minchillo fight, 
scheduled for Las Vegas on Sept. 
26, would be a tune-up for a title 
bout with Wilfredo Benitez, the 
world junior middleweight cham- 
pion from Puerto Rico. 


Featherweight Upset 

LAS VEGAS (API —Juan La- 
Porte, ranked as the No. 5 feath- 
erweight by the World Boxing As- 
sociation, knocked out second- 
ranked Rocky Lockridge at 2:52 of 
die second round with with a 
straight right to the jaw Saturday. 
It made LaPortc die U.S. Boxing 
AggntTiflrirY n champi on 


By Gordon S. White Jr. 

New York Tima Service 

ATLANTA —The College Foot- 
ball Association, which consists of 
61 of the 81 strongest football in- 
stitutions in the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, has vo ted 
by the narrow mama of 33-20 to 
approve a JI80-mtUion, four-year 
television pact with NBC Sports. 

There were five abstentions in 
Friday’s vote, and three votes were 
discounted. 

This is in direct opposition to 
the NCAA's $263 .5- million, four- 
yen' agreement with the other two 
major networks, CBS and ABC 
NCAA officials also claim that the 
CFA action is in violation of 
NCAA rales and that those CFA 
members who go ahead with the 
NBC plan will be punished by and 
possibly banished from the 
NCAA. Both television pacts cover 
the 1982-1985 football seasons. 
The current two-year NCAA con- 
tract with ABC runs through the 
1981 season, and CFA members 
will abide by this S31-milliori-per- 
year agreement. 

The NCAA, which has with- 
stood challenges to its power from 
many ontAte organizations^ in- 
cluding Congress, over the last 30 
years, is thus preparing to do bat- 
tle again. This time the battle is 
from within, and the stakes are 
higher than ever before — hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in fu- 
ture television revenues and possi- 
bly the very survival of the NCAA 
as well as the survival of major col- 
lege athletic conferences. 

The CFA members include all 
of the leading college football 
liatni; except the 20 that main- iip 

the Pacific 10 Conference and the 
Big Ten Conference. 

Sept lODeadfine 

Both television contracts cover 
the 1982-1985 football seasons and 
obviously cannot run simulta- 
neously since each side expects lo 
deliver trams for television games 
that the other side claims win be 
on its TV games. 

The CFA gave its members until 
Sept. 10 to dedare whether or not 
they win opt for the CFA showings 
or the NCAA plan. That is also the 
date that the NCAA says it win 
begin infractions proceedings 
against any college choosing to go 
with the CFA-NBC contract 

The CFA, which was organized 
in June, 1977, has such important 
members as Notre Dame, Penn 
State, Pittsburgh, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska, which voted for the 
CFA plan. Army, Navy, Syracuse, 
Boston College and at least eight 
of the nine members of the West- 
ern Athletic Conference voted 
against the CFA plan. 

Chuck Nonas, executive direc- 
tor of the CFA, and Dr. Fred Dav- 
ison, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the CFA, claim they 
have no desire to leave the NCAA 


They say the CFA is only protect- 
ing the pro p e rty rights of its mem- 
bers. Tney say mat lire NCAA 
does not have the right to negoti- 
ate TV contracts without its mem- 
bos’ permission and that the CFA 
is obviously not giving such per- 
mission this time around. 

A Different View 

The NCAA sees it differently, 
d aimin g it has had f or more than 
30 years the rights to make regular- 

season football TV contracts for 
all of its members. 

Spokesmen for all three major 
networks said they now had to 
wait to see winch teams aligned 
themselves with which tide. Nei- 
ther contract has been drawn in 
final form, although oral and writ- 
ten agreements have been made in 
both cases on the amounts of mon- 
ey and number of games to be tele- 
vised. 

On Thursday, Chari es Allan 
Wrigfat, a member of the NCAA’s 
infractions committee, said that a 
school that committed itself to the 
NBC contract might be expelled 
from NCAA championship events 
in all sports. 

A glimpse into reasons why, un- 
der such a threat, members of the 
College Football Association 
would support tire NBC package 
was provided by Henry T.-Lowe, a 
professor of law at tire University 
of Missouri. 

Cabfevisioo Factor 

“The TV contract is a piece of 
leverage for tire CFA to achieve its 
bigger goals of higher a c ademic 
standards for athletes, more 
coaches cm the coaching staffs and 
other things we fed important to 
our football programs, he said. 
“We don’t think it is a money is- 
sue.” 

Under tire NCAA plan, a team 
wifi earn $500,000 for a national 
television game in 1982, a figure 
that rises to $625,000 in 1985. The 
plan of the College Football Asso- 
ciation calls for a relatively few 
dollars more per team appearance. 

But tire CFA guarantees each of 
its members at least $1 million 
worth of television appearances 
each two years of tire contract; tire 
NCAA guarantees no ou an ap- 
pearance. 

But many other rich prizes are 
involved. The future control of ca- 
blcvision or forms erf pay television 
may be in the balance. Wiles Hal- 
lode, chairman of the NCAA Tele- 
vision Committee, claims tire 
NCAA has just as much right to 
negotiate football contracts with 
cablevition companies as it does 
with major networks. The CFA 
claims tire same property rights for 
its members when it conies to ca- 
blevision. And everyone thinks the 
sky is the limit on what money will 
be involved by the turn of tire cen- 
from all forms erf college foot- 
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U.S. Outclasses Russia in Dual Swim Meet 



record 

outs. He won the title Feb. 2, 1980 
with a savage beating of Danny 
(Little Red) Lopez. He defended it 
six times before fighting Gomez, 
including another lopsided victory 
over Lopez in a rematch in June of 
1980. 


Gomez, 


First Loss 
24, suffered 


the first 


United Pros International 

KIEV, U.S.S.R. — The United 
States completed a 203-141 victoty 
over tire Soviet Union Sunday in 
the first dual swim meet between 
them on Soviet territory since 
1977. 

The Russians, dearly outclassed 
during tire first two days of tire 
three-day meet, fought back Sun- 
day, talrmg half of the 10 events. 
But tire Americans, young and 
confident, clicked off four victories 
in a row to keep a comfortable 
margin. 

Only cure world record was set 


loss of his pro career. He fought to 
a draw in his pro debut, then wait 
on the streak of 32 straight knock- 
outs. He won tire WBC super ban- 
tamweight crown May 21, 1977, 
when Ire knocked out Yum Dong- 
Kyun erf Korea in tire 12th round 
in San Juan, and the 

crown 13 times. 

The loss left Gomez without a 
title. WBC officials had ruled be- 
fore the fight that he would have 
to relinquish the super-ban- 
tamweight (122-pound limit) 
crown because he failed to defend 
it against tire top-ranked challeng- 
er in that division. 


Page Remains Unbeaten 

ATLANTIC CITY, N J. (UPI) 
— Greg Page, despite being taken 
to the ropes an numerous occa- 
sions, remained unbeaten and re- 


ty of Florida broke his own mark 
in the 200-meter butterfly, swim- 
ming tire distance in 1:58X11 on 
Saturday. 

One-Man Spectacular 

Jeff Float of the University erf 
Southern California staged a one- 
man spectacular in tire 400-meter 
medley, clocking 4:2424 Sunday 
to come from behind to beat Sergei 
Fesenko, 4:24.66, and tire Ukraini- 
an-born favorite, Alexander Si- 
dorenko. 

The fiercely anti-American 
crowd, which went berserk when it 
appeared that Fesenko was headed 
for victoty, fell silent during tire fi- 
nal 25 meters as Float muscled his 
way to tire touch. 

Mary T. Meagher had no trou- 
ble winning the 200-meter butter- 
fly but she failed to break her own 


world mark Meagher swam the 
distan ce in 2:09.80, far off her 
world marie She was followed by 
her teammate Mayumi Yokoyama 
in 2:15.34. 

The Soviet Union won its fust 
two events of Sunday after the 
United States already had sewn up 
tire team title. 

Larisa Gorchakova brought tire 
crowd to its feet with a 1:03.70 
performance in the 100-meter 
backstroke. Then Robertas Zhulpa 
kept up tire pace with a time of 

Pentathlon Tide 
Taken by Swede 

United Pren International 

LONDON — Anne Ahlgren of 
Sweden won the individual title at 
tire women's World Modem Pen- 
tathlon Championships Saturday, 
barely hol ding off west Germa- 
ny’s Sabine Krapf and Britain’s 
Wendy Norman. 

Ahlgren finished only 13th in 
the final event, tire 2,000-meter 
cross-country ran, almost one min- 
ute behind the winner, Joy Hansen 
of the United States. But she man- 
aged to hold on to her overnight 
lead to win with 4,975 points to 
KrapFs 4,966 and Norman’s 4,965. 

Britain retained tire team title, 
finishing with 14,576 points to 
14,416 for the Uuhed States and 
14,382 for Sweden. West Germany 
was fourth with 14,323. 


2:18.85 in the 200-meter 
breaststroke. Second was compa- 
triot Arsen Miskarov in 2: 1935. 

It was only the second time in 
the meet that Soviet men placed 
first and second. 

Cooler Smday 

Meagher, tire 16-year-old sensa- 
tion from Kentucky, easily took 
the 100-raeter butterfly Saturday, 
the day tire UB. team assumed an 
insurmountable 139-85 lead. The 
world record of 2:0637 that 
Meagher set last year far outc- 
lasses tire besi-ever Soviet time of 
2:14.04. 

The temperature dropped sharp- 
ly Sunday after two days of warm 
sun that madi» the 2,000 spectators 
at the Dynamo Kiev pool envious 
of the competitors. Skies were 
overcast on Sim day. 

The Russians, dearly outclassed 
in most events, fared best in long- 
distance races. Vladimir Salnikov 
took the 1,500-meter freestyle in 
15:15.41, with Alexander Cfaaev 
second in 153432. 

The U.S. head coach, Don 
Lamont, said he was surprised by 
the strength of the Soviet women. 
Prior to tire meet, Soviet coach Ser- 
gei Vaichechovsky said he expect- 
ed the American women to sweep 
their events. 

But Larisa Gorchakova took the 
200-meter backstroke on Saturday 
and Larisa Belakon won the 
meter breaststroke. 
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Tin Sl Louis, Fernando Valen- 
zpda pitched a four4nttcr over 8% 
htrriflOT tQ biyypne the feSt Na tlC O- 
a£ League 10-game winner this sea- 
SC^gh^Angdcs u> a 3-2 
i^ctory aw St Louis. 

-5 Gants 2, Cubs 1 

vAt Chicago, Larry Herndon sin- 
gled to drive in tire go-ahead ran 
afad Jack Clark homered and 
scored twice to give San Frandsco 9^,1 
a' 2-1 victoiy over Chicago. Hen*- 
don’s hit in the sixth scored uazx 
10 break a 1-1 tie imd give starter itAitMiaviuntamr. 
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Saturday's Ravils 
New Enotand ZX Oakland 21 
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Austin Settles Down to Defeat Lloyd in Tumultuous Canadian Open 
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From Agency Dispatches 

TORONTO — Tracy Austin de- 
feated Chris Evert Lloyd in 
straight sets Sunday to capture the 
Canadian Open Tennis Champkm- 
stups, 6-1, 6-4. 

Austin, the only player who 
holds a career edge ova the Wim- 
bledon champion, prevailed with 
surprising a * jse t using superior 
speed and a relentless string of un- 
forced errors by her opponent to 
claim the $34,000 winners purse. 

It was Austin’s eighth triumph 
over Evert in 14 matches stretching 
back to 1977. But six of those vic- 
tories have crane is their last seven 
meetings at a time when Lloyd has 
been virtually unbeatable by any- 
one else. 

Austin gained a berth in tire fi- 
nal on Saturday, when 
cooled long enough for her to 
Martina Navratilova, 7-6, 6-4, and 
for Uoyd to beat Andrea Jaeger, 4- 


6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Front-Page Incident 

The ralm at the National Tennis 
Center on the York University 
campus followed two tumultuous 
days in the event, which had 
drawn every top player. 


Last Thursday, angered over 
line calls, Bcttuia Bunge stormed 
off the court at 0-5 in the third set 
of hex match with Pam Shriver. 

On Friday, equally distraught 
over tire officiating, Shriver direct- 
ed insulting r emar ks at Austin as 

the two met at the net foil owing 
Austin’s 6-2, 7-5 quarterfinal victo- 
ry. Austin left the court visibly up- 
set. The incident was so extraordi- 
nary for women’s tennis, and the 
language so coarse, that the usual- 
ly traditional Globe and Mail 
newspaper reported it on the front 
page Saturday morning. 

The Shrrver-Austin encounter 
included a postmatch confronta- 
tion between the umpire. Kail Alli- 
son, who had overruled linesmen 
at least a half-dozen times, and 
Trish Faulkner, tire tour director 
of the Women’s Tennis Associa- 
tion. Faulkner removed Allison, 
who heads the Ontario Umpires 
Association, from further duty in 
singles matches. 


More Sports 
On Page 11 


As if tins were not enough, 
Hana MandKkova of Czechoslova- 
kia made an^ obscene gesture at a 
linesman dm-rng hex 6-3, 7-6 loss to 
Lloyd in the quarterfinals. Mandb- 
kova, seeded fifth, had been upset 
all week about her seeding. 

“I didn’t expect it to be that 
easy,** Austin said of her victory 
over Lloyd. “We’re both mentally 
very tough and usually it’s a ques- 
tion of who gets on top first” 

Evert was generous in defeat, 

saying of Austin: “She is pla) 
really tremendous and one 
that separates her from the other 
top players now is that she has had 
an injury and she’s coming bade 
fresh and tough.” 


McEmoe in Fond 

KINGS ISLAND, Ohio (UPI) 
— John McEnroe, after trailing 4-1 
in the first set; stormed back to de- 
feat Raul Ramirez of Mexico, 7-6, 
6-1, in the semifinals of the Associ- 
ation of Tennis Professionals 
championship Saturday night. On 
Sunday, McEnroe was to meet 
Chris Lewis of New Zealand, a 6- 
7, 7-6, 6-3 winner over Stan Smith 
in the other semifinal. 



OOdJ Pim hmmenood 

Tracy Austin, upset after Pam Shriver directed obscenities at 
her, is consoled by a tennis official at the Canadian Open. 
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By William S afire 

N EW YORK - When Wash- 
ington Post columnist Max- 
ine Cheshire reported on Nancy 
Reagan's activities at the royal 
wedding, a reader protested about 
the use of the phrase “personal 
friend” Wrote Sandra Gottlieb of 
Bcthesda, Md: “Is Susan Meyer 
really a 'close personal friend" of 
Nancy Reagan’s? 

Are you sure she 
isn't a 'close, im- 
personal friend* 
or a ‘distant, per- 
sonal friend’?’' 

“Personal" is a 
word that ’ bos , — . 

been snuggling \ Af 
up too dose to .."3r ■ 

“friend." To have ' . 
a friend goes be- Safire 

yond knowing 
somebody personally — that is, as 
between individuals, or. in sports 
lingo, “one on one." When a televi- 
sion performer says, “All my 
friends out there in television- 
land." he does not mean friends, if 
the word “friend” has any mean- 
ing: A friend is someone with 
whom you have a personal rela- 
tionship. “He's ray personal 
friend" is. then, redundant and a 
fit object of scorn. 

“Personal" is a word taking a 
beating in other respects. Ad- 
vertisers have been using it to 
mean “not bath size" — that is, 
“personal- st 2 jc Ivory." In that same 
small sense, a "personal car” is a 
small car. not a “family car." One 
traditional meaning of “personal” 
is “individual," and such usages 
are not mistaken, but they are 
being overused. What is a “person* 
al computer"? Presumably it 
means that one person can work it, 
but can’t one person work any 
computer? 

“Personal and confidential” is a 
redundancy most of the time. 
“Personal” can mean “not official" 
or “not corporate,” but the intend- 
ed meaning is usually “This is be- 
tween turn and me. Nosy Parker, 
and keep your prying eyes off it" 
— that is, “private.” When “per- 
sonal” is used in that sense, “per- 
sonal and confidential" is redun- 
dant. Letters addressed to me with 
that stuttering stricture are exa- 
mined by hordes of secretaries and 
news d erics, while letters marked 
“private” or "personal” are 
opened by me, personally, after I 
soak them in a tub of water. 


TIME ONCE AGAIN for The 
Bloopies. tbose coveted awards to 
ihe advertising industry, bestowed 
annually on the most creative co- 
pywriters and laid-back layouiers 
by the Academy of Academic 
Academicians. 

The Elizabeth Arden “Milleni- 
um" Award for misspelling goes to 
the Happy Legs division of Spen- 
cer Companies Cor its “100 percent 
natural linen jodphur.” Macy's de- 
partment stores also like this spell- 
ing. The Indian city of Jodhpur, 
home of the riding breeches after 
which the jodhpur was named, is 
appalled. 

The Inhumane Society Gold 
Toothpick for the most delicious 
classified ad goes to the English- 
language Mexico News, Mexico 
City, for “Doberman. Easy to 
feed; will eat anything. Especially 
fond of children." 

The Eat- Anything Doberman 
Collar for the unprovoked rapine 
of innocent verbs to Procter & 
Gamble’s High Point coffee, which 
“has the hearty, robust flavor to 
decaff anatc the ones vou love.") 

The Frecdom-From- Agreement 
Laurels wreath to Pan American 
World Airways, for “Here’s four 
great ways to tour a great country. 
Britain.” (And here are one way to 
punctuates Badly.) 

The Baldfaced Prevarication 
Statuette to Coat Tails for “We 
make our clothes in a wide variety 
of styles and fabrications.” Next to 
the singular use of “pant,” which 
has been hosed down from 
“pants," and of “shirtings'’ (as in 
“I'd give you the shirtings off my 
back. Muffle"), the fashion indus- 
try has taken to the use of “fabri- 
cation” when it means “fabric.” 
“Fabrication" is a euphemism for 
a lie, and, yes. a wide variety of lies 
is available. 

Finally, the Red-Faced Pundit 
of the Year Golden Thumb to the 
promotion department of The 
New York Times, which ran a fine- 
looking picture of its right-wing 
thumb sucker with the copy line: 
“Week after week he takes you be- 
hind the news for a hard look at 
why things sometimes turn out the 
way they do." Writes Joseph Har- 
ris of the Washington office of 
Reader’s Digest: “The fact is, 
things always turn out the way 
they do.” 

And so they da 
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The Denizens of Death Valley 

Sweating Out Summer in One of the Hottest Places on Earth 


By Charles Hillinger 

Las Angela Tinm Service 

D eath valley monu- 
ment, Calif. — “It’s 
heaven here for eight months. 
But the rest of the year is bell," 
says Gordon Jonas, a 50-year-old 
plumber. 

Jonas is one of about 200 men, 
women and children who live all 
year in Death Valley, one of the 
hottest, driest places on earth. 

Virgil Olson, 54. park ranger 
and naturalist, is another. 

“Everyone in his or her right 
mind gets out of here in the sum- 
mer. It’s just too damn bot,” Ol- 
son says. 

“What am I doing here? Some- 
body’s got to tend the store.” 
Joanne Brunet, 43. wife of a 
park employee, says, “If I go out- 
ride in the aimmer heal, even for 
a few minutes, I get deathly lLL 
So, I stay in my air-conditioned 
home all summer. I hardly ever 
go outride.” And she has lived in 
the park for five years. 

Thrives on Heat 

Her husband. Sonny, 48, who 
is in charge of road maintenance 
in the park, thrives on the blast- 
furnace quality of life, however. 
He hikes a mile or two every day 
in the bot stm just to keep him- 
self in shape. 

Says his wife, “I hate Death 
Valley with a passion in summer. 
It’s awful to be cooped up. Tele- 
virion reception is terrible. I'm a 
bridge player. But no one rise in 
Death Valley plays.* 


The average daily high tem- 
uly in Death 
past SO years has been 


VaBey 


peraiurc 
for the i 
116 de gr e es Fahrenheit (46 de- 
grees Celsius). Often the mercury 
soars above 120 F (49 Q. On 
many summer nights the lowest 
temperature is 100 F (38 Q to 
I10T (43C). 

Ground temperatures of 170 F 
(77 C) to 190 F (88 Q are not 
uncommon. 

A skeleton crew of National 
Park personnel and their families 
sweat out the summers in the val- 
ley, which is below sea level, 140 
miles long and 4 to 16 miles 
wide.. 

So do a few miners, a Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol officer, a 
sheriffs deputy, the postmaster, 





Of* On* The La Anode. Toss 

Sonny Brunet, 48, on his daily bike. 


the crew at a gas station, and 
those who work in the general 
store, in the gift shop, at the Fur- 
nace Creek Ranch motel, at the 
saloon and the two restaurants. 

That’s iL 

Why would anyone move here 
to face the long hot summer? 

The Brunets did it to escape 
the cold. 

“We lived in Rocky Mountain 
•National Park for 1 8 years before 
coming here," Joanne Brunet ex- 
plains. “We moved to Death Val- 
ley to get away from the numb- 
ing cold, the deep snow, the long 
winters. 

Escaping the Cold 

“We bad no idea it was going 
to be this hot for four months 
straight with no letup. We went 
from one extreme to another. 
There must be something in be- 
tween.” 

Geneva Jonas, wife of the 
Death VaDey plumber and a 12- 
year resident of the valley says 
“It’s depressing- Tempers flare. 


Everybody snaps at everyone. 
Neighbors don’t get along. 

“The old g re en stuff keeps us 
here. My husband has a good 
job. But every summer I swear 
it’s the last 171 spend in tins 
place.” 

No Dryer Necessary 

One thing she doesn't need is a 
clothes dryer. 

She says she no sooner has all 
her laundry hung on a clothesline 
outside than she starts taking it 
down. It dries that fast. 

“Working outside, I leam to 
pace myself like a turtle. With 
the least bit of exertion you fed 
like everything is drained out of 
you,” says her husband. 

“Being a plumber," Jonas says, 
Tm accustomed to getting 
phone calls in the middle of the 
night to repair a water pump that 
goes out in air conditioning 
units. 

“I have to get on the job right 
away before die people in the 
house collapse from hear prostra- 
tion." 

Karen Noroman. 24, a tour 


guide at Scotty’s Castle, a tourist 
attraction, says, “People are al- 
ways pasting out from the beat 
while touring the castle, especial- 
ly pregnant women." 

“Productivity is half of what it 
normally is for those who work 
out-of-doors in the summer 
heal,” says Sonny Brunet. “A 
person working IS or 20 minutes 
outside has to duck intide an air- 
conditioned building to cod off. 

“You sweat a quart of water 

an hour and you have to replace 
it or you dehydrate." 

“This is the time of the year 
people put in for a transfer," says 
park naturalist Olson. 

140 Miles to Nearest Grocery 

It’s sot only the heat that is 
depressing, it’s the isolation. 
Death Valley residents drive 140 
miles to Las Vegas, Nev. — the 
nearest city of any size — just to 
buy groceries. 

It’s so hot that birds seldom fly 
daring the day. They take cover 
in the shade, mouths open, pant- 
ing. 

Cottontails, jackrabbits, 
lizards, quail, snakes and other 
critters duck into holes, or hide 
under the bushes and the few 
trees here to escape the sun. They 
come out at night. 

When driving, people who live 
here generally wear gloves to 
avoid burning their bands when 
opening car doors, grasping the 
steering wheel or touching any 
metaL 

“The heat plays aQ kinds of 
tricks on cars,” Olson says. 
“Tires blow. Engines quit. Para 
come unglued. Automatic 
transmissions get so hot cars 
catch fire under the floor 
boards.” 

P aring the summer U.S. and 
foreign car manufacturers con- 
duct not-weather road tests. 

Faucet Switch 

Water heaters are turned off in 
summer and become cold-water 
storage tanks. Water in the pipes 
is boning hot. So when you want 
hot water you turn mi the cold 
water faucet to draw from the 
pipes; when you want cold water 
you turn on the hot water faucet 
to draw from the tank. 

That in itself is enough to 
drive a plumber crazy. 


PFOPT 17 • ^ Powers Balloonist 
UFLllts Across English Channel 


JoBor Nott, a solar energy en- 
thusiast, claimed a first for cross- 
ing the English Channel in a hot 
air balloon kept aloft only by solar 
energy although he had artificial 
aid from a burner to get his dou- 
ble-skinned balloon In the air. But 
once in flight the heat of the sun’s 
rays kept the air warm in the bal- 
loon for his two-hour trip from 
near Canterbury, southeast of 
London, to near Calais. France. 
“It was the flight of a lifetime." 
said the 37-year-old London engi- 
neer. “The most wonderful thing 
about the flight is that in a hoi air 
balloon the burner makes a lot of 
noise, but I had absolute total si- 
lence." 


Philippe Biancom, a 21-year-old 
from France, has won the first 
prize in Cleveland’s fourth bienni- 
al Casadesus Piano Competition, 
an honor that includes recorc 
offers an d redtials in New Yc 
and Washington. Bianconi also 
will be invited to appear as soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra and 
Orchestra Philharmonique de Lille 
in France. 


The Newport Jazz Festival came 
home to Newport, R.L where it 
was bom in 1954. Nearly 3,000 
music buffs, anxious for the festi- 
val’s homecoming after almost a 
decade in New York, took their 
pick of bleacher seats or picnic 
blankets by the sea to listen to 
Dixieland, bebop and swing. It 
was a moment of great emotion for 
producer George Wan, who was 
nearly hounded out of town after 
gate-crashi n g rowdies rioted the 
last festival m 1971. And to cele- 
brate, he brought back some of the 
talent that made the Newport Jazz. 
Festival something special over the 
yean — Dare Brubeck, Md Lewis 
and his orchestra with guest saxo- 
phonist Zoot Sims; d rumm er Bud- 
dy Rich; pianist McCoy Tyner, 
trumpeter Dizzy (Sllespie and 
guest vibes player M3t Jackson; 
and singer Nancy Wilson. 

* * * 

Princess Margaret marked her 
51st birthday Friday at Balmoral 
Castle in Scotland with her older 
sister. Queen Elizabeth B, 55, and 
newlyweds Charles and Diana, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

* * * 

Mayor Edw ar d Koch said New 
York will turn Strawberry Helds, 
the Central Park plot named in 
memory of John Lemon into “an 
exceptional living tribute" to the 
former Beatle. The landscaping 


originally was put forth by Len- 
non's widow, Yoko On©, who has 
“invited all countries of the world 
to donate plants, rocks and-or 
stones of their nation.” Strawberry 
Fields is a teardrop-shaped 2ft- 
acre area, where Ono and Lennon 
took their last walk together before 
he was shot and killed last Decem- 
ber outside their apartment over- 
looking the park. The name 
Strawberry Helds comes from a 
song written by Lennon and Pari 
McCartney. Ono said she will cov- 
er whatever costs are not met by 
contributions. 

* * * 

Jane Pariey, co-host of NBCs 
“Today" show, and her husband, 
"Doonesbury” cartoonist Garry 
Trudeau, are expecting their First 
child in the last week of February. 
Pauley plans to work as long as she 
can before having the baby and 
"358010161/] will return after giv- 
ing birth, said a spokesman for the 
Tv network. 


George G Wallace celebrated his 
62d birthday in Montgomery, Ala^ 
with 3,000 persons from around 
the state, featured country music 
and a covered-dish supper. And 
despite denying that the event had 
“nothing to do with politics,” Wal- 
lace supporters said the birthday 
celebration could be the barometer 
the former governor of Alabama 
needs to make up his mind about 
seeking an unprecedented fourth 
term in the staiehouse. Many of 
the state's top politicians admit 
that Wallace is the wild card. But 
Wallace himself won’t say any- 
thing. 

* * • 

After last month being given 
only a 50-50 chance erf surviving, 
singer Jerry Lee Lewis, now says 
he is ready to resume his career a & 
soon as his doctor approves. “1 am 
going to be back on stage as soon 
as my doctor says I can put on a 
show, and I hope that will be pret- 
ty soon," Lewis said from a 
Memphis, Tenn„ hospital. Lewis 
underwent a major operation July 
10 for a perforated stomach, Dr. 
James Fortune gave the singer a 
50-50 chance to survive. 
Meanwhile, country music singer 
Wiflie Nelson has been forced to 
cancel his concerts through Sep- 
tember due to a collapsed lung. A 
spokesman for a Wailuku, Hawaii, 
hospital, said Nelson's condition 
was good and improving but that 
he needs to limit his activities until 
he is fully recovered. 
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5 n £%? Vet r ^ ? 

3 -.V J K& 


AVftTION 


LEGAL SERVICES 


JULY 19S2: HAWKS SHXEY 125- 
700 dtoenr position Cor sale. Prfeo- 
pds only. ContacJ Exxl Holtz in fa 
USA, Tet 215433-8053. TWX 510- 
65-1490 NE JET A1W. 


BAGGAGE SHIPPING 


CONIRCX: TH. 2S1 IS SI PABS. 
(Near OPERA), Aar A Sea to al aoun- 
tries. Economy rates. Abo movatg. 


SERVICES 


MTL PR / 

Para. Tet 530 T3 75. 


ASSISTANT in 


IMMIGRATION A BUSM3S VISAS 

to USA. Kchmd S. Gaidten. Era wil 
be at Brunch Hilton Sept 2-6 S <* 
Hotel taerCcntinenkd in fork from 
5ept. 7-13 For visa ccnsutehora. Col 
or wntr: 63 Wai St , NYC 10005 (2121 
9258580. Telam 661199. 

ARRE5TD hi a FORBGN COUNTRY? 

Concerned American attorneys repre- 
serving indhridueb abroad. Inti Legal 
Defame Counsel, Suita 2200, 1616 
Wafa! Si, Plata, Pa 19103 USA. 
Phonei 715-545-2428. 


US. IMMIGRATION, VISAS, Butmea 
Services. Jeffrey Santo. N.Y. Attorney 
in PARS. Tet Prim 273 30 19. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


HOUDAYS& TRAVEL 


BM ON IHE SEA. Yacht* Tet Pfaeu*, 
Greece, 4524069. Thu 211249 GR. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ID USA er 
your US travel agermPmh' 


12 39. 


HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
NICHT CLUBS 


U-SlA. 


TUDOR HOTEL. 304 East 42id St, New 
York Gty. ki Fashionable, East Side 
Manhattan. V, block from UN. S ntfe 
from J48: doubles from 560. Tetac 
422951, Tek 800-5227558 


VIDEO CASSETTES 


IN IHPRtllR/ IRAVa. COMPANION 

MuMinguaL Paris 633 68 09. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


U-S. IMMIGRATION VISAS. Tatar. 20, 
4th fkxtr, Zuridi. Write US Lawyer 
Paroon^a&M. 1 Bricoyne Tower. Mi- 


ami.H.: 


. Tek 3Q54439M0. 


The mofyeficeiu 

STELLA SOLARIS 

Theyacht-Qie 

STELLA OCEANtS 
3-4-7 DAY CRUISES 


VBEO TAPES Wanted / BuBc 
any ooantihrr Tefa 337 492 
bourne. Teli Enj^ond 021 Til 1 1. 


X 


The best of fa Greek bkni, 

Israel, Cyprus and Turkey. Every 

cmd Friday from Rroeut Please ap- 

to your travel agpnt or SUN LR< 

2Kar. Servica 5tr^ Afans. 

Telex: 71-5621. Phone: 322&083 


PAGE 13 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


PLACE TOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 

BY PHONE: Call your local IHT representative with your text. You will be informed of 
the cost immediately, and once prepayment h made your ad wilt appear within 48 
hours. 

BY MAIL: Send your text to your local IHT representative and you will be advised of 
the cost m local currency by return. Payment before publication is necessary. 

BY TELEX: If you have an urgent business text, telex us, and H will be published 
within 48 hours m our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER. 

For your guidance: the basic rate is 58.20 per fine per day + local taxes. There are 
25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 in the following lines. Minimum 
space is 2 lines. No abbreviations accepted. 


In all the above cases, you can 
now avoid delay by charging your 
American Express Card account. 
Please indicate the following: 


I 


I 



Cards A 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


TEL: 


COUNTRY: 


Please charge my ad to my Americ a n Express Card account number: 


VALIDITY 
lo: 


SIGNATURE: 


PARIS (HEAP OFFICE! 

For France and all countries not listed below: 
181 Ave. Charles -de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly Codex. 
Tel.: 747-12-65. Telex: 613595. 


BOOPi 

AUSTRIA.- Mdten Whne, Bank 
ffm. 215. Vienna 1. Tel: 


BELGIUM A LUXEMBOURG; 
Arfar Maimer, 6 Rue Louis Hy- 
man. 1060 Bfuueh. Tef, 
343.18.99. Telex: 23922 AMX. 

GERMANY: ft* suteertatfans 

mrfaO the Paris office, roc ad- 
uerfuinu centaO: Hetri Jung er 
Kate Ohff. IHT, Grose Es- 
t ten tem er Stresse, 43, D 6000 
Frankfurt/ Mmn. Tat.: 28367a 
Telex: 416721. IMTTD. 

GREECE B CYPRUS: JjC terns- 
ion. Pmdorou 26. Altera. Tel: 
36 18397/ 36024 2 1 . Teles: 
214227 SQEGK 

FT ALT: amom Sotteraop. $5 V« 
deGs Manade, 00187 Rome. 
TeL- 6793437. Tatar: 610161. 

NETHffiLAPRMi Arnold Teem/ 
Alfcra Grim. Prof. Tobstront W. 
W18 GZ Anaerdom. Tel.: 020- 
26 36 IS Tcfam 13133. 

PORTUGAL: Eta Amber, 32 Roa 
to fa tom Ytardes, Lefcoe. 
672793 & 662544. 


SCANDINAVIA: for lutecfa- 
Saa eontaer fa Pons office, for 
ndw e rt i ri n o erty eont o a Beta 
ffaKh in London TeL- 2425175. 
Tefa: 262009 

SPAM: Alfredo Uninjf) S ormi tn- 
to. Pedro Tenexti 8. Ibena Mart 
1. Office 319, Madrid 20. TeL 
4553306-455^891. Ta 46)72 
COYAE 46156 COYAE 
SWfllZBiUNDi Guy Vcn Thuyne 
and WnW 'Mte. Vms. 
15 Chefai Dovd, t009 PJry/ 
Urusar**. 7el.: p2I| 29 53-94. 
Tefa 25722 GVTCH 
tMTH} KINGDOM: Per rob- 
the 


HONG KONG: CL 
ootos LldL. 703 Car B#L™, 
ad Baking, IS lyndhnr Ter. 
race. Gerund. Horn Kaac. TdLr 
5.420 906 Telex- 63079 
CCALHX, 


only con- 
tact: Em m a Raadi. IHT.. 103 

Ss^rs' \sz * J * 61 Tel! 



KRARt Dim BirEch, 23 Maisada 
Stree t, PX3. B oa 1 1 297, Td Aviv. 

Td,: 227372 & 2422^4. Tefal. 
341118 aXTV a EXT 6376. 

JAPAN: Todmh. Mon. ftefa Soles 
Japan Inc, Tanurado BuUng, 
3-3-14. Shmbash. Mnatohi. To 
kro 105. Tefa: 25661 Td_ 
5041925. 

LOANON. JORDAN, SYRIA. 
8ULQ A EGYPT: Wahd Aeb. 
TAMAM SAL P.O. Bar 11.688. 
Bervt. TeL: Horar o 341457. TeL 
Suriocfc. 33522. Tefa 20417 LE 
SINGAPORE. MALAYSIA- Mice 
Sebastian, Mike Sebahan Anoo- 
taes fa, 3, Stotom Walk. 3rd 
Roar. Sngttoore 1 ^9. TeL 
4474697. tefa: RS20476. . 
Gabta: MKEA05 SINGAPORE 
SOUTH A7SJCA Ufa A FW 
mondL I n tar nrtiioncl Media Rca- 
nurt/iL y, PQ Bax 4,145, 
Mxmeefara 2000. TeL 29- 
8217. Tefa 8-4013. 

UiA^SonchOHora.lrtentofa*-. 
d Haroid Trfaoa, 444 Uofar t 
fte- Yak T002Z TeL -X 


Awl, New 1 
2127573890. 



































































